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HISTORY  OF  THE   UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB 


S  it  would  be  folly  to  write  the  biography  of  a  living  person, 
deeming  it  complete  before  his  work  were  done,  so  to  publish 
a  history  of  any  great  organization  during  its  existence,  asking 
that  it  be  considered  a  final  estimate  of  its  worth  and  service, 
would  be  an  absurdity.  This,  however,  would  in  no  sense  bar 
periodic  contributions  of  data  which  later  on  would  be  of  ser- 
vice for  either  biography  or  history.  The  Union  League  Club, 
concerning  which  this  volume  will  treat,  was  organized  in  1863  and  incorporated 
in  1865.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1879,  sixteen  years  thereafter,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Bellows  furnished  the  first  contributions  in  respect  of  the  club,  its  formation 
and  acts.  The  present  generation  knows  literally  nothing  about  the  Union 
League  Club  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  an  organization  of  reputable  men,  loyal 
to  the  Union,  conservative  in  feeling,  Republican  in  politics,  and  in  the  van  of 
social  developments.  Its  magnificent  home  on  Fifth  Avenue  challenges  atten- 
tion and  wins  admiration,  not  only  from  our  own  people,  but  from  all  the 
strangers  within  our  gates.  Noted  for  hospitality,  its  great  apartments  of  them- 
selves evoke  commendation,  while  their  adornments,  substantial,  artistic,  aes- 
thetic, indeed  are  worthy  of  the  catalogue  and  expert  criticism.  Were  ordinary 
citizens  to  be  told  that  the  Union  League  Club,  itself  the  outcome  of  patriotic 
fervor  and  stern  devotion  to  loyal  duty,  had  held  in  its  virile  grasp  the  mace  of 
power  in  days  of  great  national  peril  and  in  an  era  when  the  republic  literally 
trembled  on  its  foundations,  the  eyebrow  of  incredulity  would  be  arched,  and 
the  tongue  of  unfaith  loosed. 
But  nevertheless — 

Facts  are  facts,  and  no  more  interesting  series  of  reports  than  those  con- 
cerning the  occasion,  the  inspiring  motive  of  the  club's  organization  and  incor- 
poration can  be  found  on  the  page  of  the  national  history. 

It  will  be  well  to  remind  the  men  of  to-day  of  the  extraordinary  condition 
of  affairs  that  confronted  the  men  of  1856  to  1866.  The  nation  was  then  as  now 
united  in  name,  but  in  name  alone.  The  antagonism  born  of  he>tted  discussions 
in  respect  to  slavery,  of  territorial  government,  and  of  the  rights  of  slave-holders 
in  the  Northern  States  was  bitter  in  every  section  and  particularly  outspoken  in 
all  time  of  political  excitement,  making  even  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  more  or  less  polite  arena  for  deadly  conflict,  assum- 
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ing  at  times  literal  physical  phases,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  lawmakers  and  the 
horror  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Union  League  Club  is  the  child  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 

But  what  was  that? 

The  war  for  the  Union  began  in  April,  1861.  From  every  Northern, 
Eastern,  and  Western  State  went  the  flower  of  the  people  to  rally  about  the  flag, 
to  protect  the  nation's  capital,  and  to  re-establish  peace  throughout  the  land. 
A  distinguished  guest  of  the  Union  League  Club  said,  "  War  is  hell."  Years  of 
experience  on  the  tented  and  untented  field  enabled  the  heroic  Sherman  to  put 
in  a  sentence  the  conclusion  of  centuries.  Into  this  hell  went  the  young  men 
of  the  nation  We  have  seen  in  late  years  how  readily  the  war  spirit  responds 
to  the  nation's  call,  but  even  that  gives  but  a  feeble  suggestion  of  the  enthusiasm, 
the  alertness,  and  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  affairs  manifested  by  the  boys, 
the  youth,  and  the  middle-aged  men  of  1861,  as  they  pushed  their  way  to  the 
front,  marching  and  singing  in  unison  as  they  left  their  village  home,  their 
township,  or  the  streets  of  a  great  metropolis. 

And  then? 

And  then  followed  in  long  and  apparently  endless  train  mental  anxiety, 
physical  deprivation,  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  the 
stern  necessities  of  the  monster  spirit  whose  outstretched  wings  seemed  to  darken 
and  discourage  our  land  from  sea  to  sea.  Patriotic  men  and  sympathetic  women 
came  together  in  every  hamlet  and  city  of  the  land.  Sewing  societies,  young 
men's  associations,  church  circles,  all  united  in  the  holy  cause  of  ministration  to 
the  sick  and  wounded,  of  decent  burial  for  the  dead;  but  also  for  the  purchase 
and  forwarding  of  domestic  supplies  for  the  support  and  cheer  of  the  nobles 
who  had  gone  to  the  front  while  their  brethren  remained  behind  devoting  head 
and  heart  and  hand  to  the  furnishing  of  ammunition  for  the  physique  as  well  as 
for  the  guns.  Naturally,  in  New  York  City  the  chief  effort  was  made,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  the  good  work,  patriotically 
begun,  was  consistently  carried  forward,  not  only  until  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1865,  but  for  years  thereafter  in  other,  but  germane,  lines  of  national  service. 
Here,  by  the  way,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  forming  and  publish- 
ing a  final  estimate  of  the  work  done  by  a  great  organization.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting,  nothing  more  suggestive  to  the  young  people  of  the  land, 
nothing  more  exciting,  indeed,  than  a  detailed  story  of  the  heroic  work  done  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  By  its  great  fairs  it  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  every  cent  of  which  was  judiciously  and  honestly  expended  for  the 
intended  purpose.  The  names  of  Bellows,  Strong,  Gibbs,  Agnew,  Van  Buren, 
and  Olmstead  should  live  forever  if  it  were  true  that  the  good  deeds  of  brave 
men  deserve  perpetual  recognition ;  but  investigation  will  demonstrate  to  any 
seeker  after  truth  that,  of  the  four  million  who  live  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
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of  the  Union  League  Club-house,  nine-tenths — men,  women,  and  children — 
never  heard  of  any  of  those,  and  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
vitality,  the  wide  horizoned  energy,  the  pure  patriotism  they,  singly  and  unitedly, 
put  into  the  great  work  done  by  the  commission  of  which  they  were  the  literal 
head,  parts,  and  hands.  These  contributions  of  data  concerning  wonderful 
organizations,  concerning  great  forces,  concerning  history-makers,  concerning 
the  stirring  times  in  which  they  were  born,  developed,  and  achieved,  should  be 
put  in  permanent  data  and  be  found  indicated  in  the  catalogues  of  every  library 
in  the  land. 

The  Club's  earliest  thought. 

So  long  ago  as  the  latter  days  of  1862,  when  this  great  country  was  cut  in 
half  by  the  shining  blades  of  the  North  and  the  South,  there  was  more  or  less 
sympathy  among  the  merchants,  the  moneyed  men,  and  the  politicians  of  the 
North,  as  to  the  constitutional  status  of  what  was  known  as  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. Not  that  any  one  believed  in  the  right  of  the  Southern  States  to  create  a 
government  of  their  own,  but  that  thousands  did  believe  the  South  had  equal 
rights  in  the  Territories,  and  that  their  peculiar  institution,  human  slavery, 
ought  not  to  be  barred  from  the  new  lands  of  the  country;  and,  further,  because 
in  many  parts  there  was  a  latent  hope  that  their  debtors  in  the  South  might  suc- 
ceed— not  necessarily  to  the  damage  of  the  United  States — but  in  any  event  to 
the  profit  of  their  selfish  pockets. 

About  that  time  Dr.  Gibbs,  of  this  city,  wrote  to  Mr.  Olmstead  that  he 
thought  the  crisis  demanded  a  showing  of  colors ;  not  only  those  upon  the  bat- 
tlefield, but  those  of  individuals  and  of  organizations  at  home.  This  was  pre- 
cipitated in  his  judgment  by  the  election  of  Horatio  Seymour  as  Governor.  His 
suggestion  was  the  formation  of  a  national  club  to  which  loyal  men  alone  should 
be  admitted.  Naturally,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  is  loyalty.  But  after 
considerable  correspondence,  pro  and  con,  stretching  along  toward  the  early 
months  of  the  following  year,  certain  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  con- 
cluded to  start  the  ball,  and  issued  a  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

(Confidential.) 

New  York,  January  15,  1863. 

Sir:  The  urgency  of  the  present  great  national  crisis,  and  the  revolutionary 
schemes  which  unprincipled  men  are  plotting  to  accomplish,  make  it  the  immediate 
duty  of  all  loyal  citizens  so  to  organize  themselves  as  to  give  the  most  efficient  sup- 
port to  the  national  cause. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  form  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  club  which  may  be 
known  as  the  National  Club,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  to  cultivate  a  profound 
national  devotion,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  sectional  feeling ;  to  strengthen  a 
love  and  respect  for  the  Union,  and  discourage  whatever  tends  to  give  undue  promi- 
nence to  purely  local  interests ;  to  discuss  and  urge  upon  public  attention  large  and 
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noble  schemes  of  national  advancement;  to  elevate  and  uphold  the  popular  faith  in 
republican  government ;  to  dignify  politics  as  a  pursuit  and  a  study ;  to  reawaken  a 
practical  interest  in  public  affairs  in  those  who  have  become  discouraged ;  to  enforce 
a  sense  of  the  sacred  obligation  inherent  in  citizenship ;  and,  finally,  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  national  life  all  that  a  body  of  earnest  and  patriotic  men  can  accomplish  by 
united  effort. 

It  is  believed  that  an  association  of  such  men  under  a  simple  organization  of  a 
social  character,  frankly  exchanging  views  upon  great  questions  and  actively  engaged 
in  disseminating  them,  could  accomplish  a  noble  work.  The  only  requisite  for  mem- 
bership, besides  unblemished  reputation,  should  be  an  uncompromising  and  uncondi- 
tional loyalty  to  the  nation,  and  a  complete  subordination  thereto  of  all  other  political 
ideas. 

Should  these  objects  meet  with  your  cordial  approbation  and  sympathy,  and 
should  you  be  disposed  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  organization,  you  will  please 
address  one  of  the  undersigned  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

WoLCOTT  GiBBs,  56  East  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

George  T.  Strong,  74  East  Twenty-first  Street. 

Henry  W.  Bellows,  59  East  Twentieth  Street. 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 

George  C.  Anthon,  83  East  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

George  Gibbs,  261  Greene  Street. 

George  F.  Allen,  42  East  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

William  J.  Hoppin,  61  Pine  Street. 

This  circular  was  not  issued  broadcast,  but  sent  to  men  of  social,  financial, 
and  political  distinction ;  men  of  chatacter,  men  of  letters  and  of  science ;  clever 
men,  and  a  very  few  in  society  who  could  be  designated  "club  men."  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  how  distinctly  un-American  is  club  life  as 
it  is  understood  in  London  and  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  We  have  magnifi- 
cent club-houses,  long  membership  lists,  superb  equipments,  and  occasions  of 
sensational  or  simply  social  character.  But  daily  club  attendance  is  small, 
infinitely  so  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  great  clubs  abroad,  where  there  is 
a  distinctive  set  known  as  the  "leisure  class."    It  hope  that  even  that 

element  might  be  found  loyal  and  contribute  its  share  to  the  sowing  of  the  seeds 
of  patriotism  that  copies  of  the  circular  were  sent  to  them,  as  well  as  to  other 
men  of  high  character  and  desirable  reputation. 

In  these  days,  when  the  Union  League  Club  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
and  when  its  record  is  an  honorable  part  of  that  of  the  nation  during  its 
hour  of  trial,  it  will  seem  odd  that  many  of  the  replies  sent  to  the  issuers 
thereof  were  satirical,  oppugnant,  and  partisan.  Dr.  Bellows  quotes  one  par- 
ticularly interesting  letter,  which,  because  of  its  exceptional  tone  so  far  as 
to-day's  judgment  would  go,  and  for  the  information  of  ?eaders  "  lest  they 
forget,"  is  here  inserted: 
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Sunday,  January  25,  1863. 

My  Dear  Gibbs:  The  proposed  club  takes  strong  ground  against  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  State's  rights.  This  appears  to  be  its  cardinal  dogma.  Now,  this  doc- 
trine was  nearly  obsolete  at  the  North,  and  was  only  revived  as  the  safest  and  surest 
legal  method  of  attacking  the  Government.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  any  Democrat 
will  join  you?  And  will  you  not  be  merely  a  Republican  association,  and,  as  such,  of 
little  service  at  present?  For  nothing  but  a  crushing  victory  can  save  Lincoln  and 
the  Republicans  from  being  overrun  by  the  Seymourites  and  state-rights  men. 

Yours  ever, 

F.  S. 

Much  epistolary  intercourse  followed  this,  but  all  with  the  same  general 
trend  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  was  time  to  form  a  club  organization,  the  cardinal 
principles  of  which  would  be  loyalty  to  the  Government  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  It  has  been  said  that  ostracism  from  the  club  for  political 
reasons  was  not  judicious.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  a  very  large 
section  of  the  Democratic  party  was  sound  to  the  core  in  its  Unionism,  the  entire 
South,  also  Democratic,  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent,  to 
say  the  least,  to  confine  the  membership  of  the  new  club  to  men  who  could  hon- 
estly subscribe  to  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  February  21,  1863: 


UNION  LEAGUE. 

The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  under  the  name  of  THE  UNION  LEAGUE, 
and  to  adopt  the  following  fundamental  articles  of  association,  to-wit : 

1.  The  condition  of  membership  shall  be  absolute  and  unqualified  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion. 

2.  The  primary  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  discountenance  and  rebuke 
by  moral  and  social  influences  all  disloyalty  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  that 
end  the  members  will  use  every  proper  means  in  public  and  private. 

3.  We  pledge  ourselves  by  every  means  in  our  power,  collectively  and  individ- 
ually, to  resist  to  the  uttermost  every  attempt  against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
nation. 

To  meet  the  necessary  expenditures,  each  member  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer, 
annually  in  advance,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of  nine  members,  who  shall  have 
a  general  supervision  of  the  concerns  of  the  League. 

There  shall  also  be  for  the  present  a  Committee  on  Admissions,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pass  upon  the  name  of  each  candidate  who 
may  be  presented  for  membership. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  be 
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elected  with  the  committees  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January  in  each  year  here- 
after. 

Members  of  similar  organizations,  elsewhere  established  and  recognized  by  this 
League,  shall  be  entitled,  when  in  New  York,  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  determine. 

If  the  names  signed  at  the  time  or  shortly  thereafter  were  to  be  printed  in 
the  newspapers  of  to-day,  it  would  be  no  idle  assertion  that  the  present  genera- 
tion knows  absolutely  nothing  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  .who  by 
reason  of  occupation  and  success  therein  have  left  reputations  which  even  will 
not  last  forever;  therefore,  in  view  of  the  great  deed  done,  it  seems  but  fair 
that  such  perpetuity  as  this  series  of  data  can  give  by  publication  should  be 
theirs     This  is  the  list: 


Murray  Hoffman, 

George  Griswold, 

John  J.  Cisco, 

George  F.  Allen, 

Alex.  Van  Rennselaer, 

W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 

Willard  Parker, 

Andrew  S.  Snelling, 

William  C.  Bryant, 

Charles  Jenkins, 

Robert  L.  Kennedy, 

Nahum  Sullivan, 

Charles  King, 

Edward  S.  Bartlett, 

William  Curtis  Noyes, 

Freeman  J.  Bumstead, 

James  W.  Beekman, 

Alfred  L.  Edwards, 

George  T.  Strong, 

Charles  A.  Jay, 

W.  Templeton  Johnson, 

W.  S.  Brown, 

J.  Butler  Wright, 

J.  J.  Jones, 

Charles  D.  Smith, 

John  E.  Williams, 

George  C.  Anthon, 

Henry  L.  Jacques, 

Henry  W.  Bellows, 

Francis  B.  Cutting, 

Wolcott  Gibbs, 

Francis  Lieber, 

James  McKaye, 

Hamilton  Hoppin, 

George  Gibbs, 

John  A.  Stevens,  Jr., 

Theo.  W.  Dwight, 

C.  R.  Gilman, 

George  A.  Peters, 

William  H.  Draper, 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew, 

Benjamin  Collins, 

Henry  C.  Dorr, 

Charles  Collins, 

Charles  E.  Butler, 

William  A.  Budd, 

A.  G.  Agnew, 

Samuel  W.  Bridgham, 

John  C.  Peters, 

Henry  A.  Smythe, 

William  J.  Hoppin, 

Gurdon  Buck, 

George  Cabot  Ward, 

Jonathan  Sturges, 

C.  E.  Strong, 

John  C.  Dalton,  Jr., 

Richard  M.  Hunt, 

J.  Cowper  Lord, 

Franklin  H.  Delano, 

John  A.  King, 

John  Ordronaux, 

Denning  Duer, 

Otis  D.  Swan, 

William  G.  King, 

Albert  Mathews, 

Samuel  Wetmore. 
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The  first  public  evidence  of  the  club's  existence  was  its  lease  of  the  old  Par- 
rish  house  on  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Broadway.  This  of  itself  is 
an  interesting  incident,  for  Seventeenth  Street  in  1 863  was  the  very  centre  of 
the  city's  activities,  below  which  was  a  large  residential  district;  the  outlying 
suburbs  of  Fordham,  Harlem,  and  the  like  being  as  yet  untouched  by  the  pene- 
trating lines  of  either  "  El "  or  electrically  propelled  surface  cars.  There  is  as 
marked  a  difference  between  Broadway  and  Seventeenth  Street,  and  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  as  there  is  between  the  Union  League  Club  of 
1863  in  its  adolescence  and  the  same  organization  of  1900  in  its  full  maturity, 
with  a  record  punctuated  by  substantial  service  of  itself,  by  the  heroism  of  its 
members,  by  the  distinction  of  its  guests,  and  the  wide-horizoned  hospitality  of 
its  superb  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OBERT  BOWNE  MINTURN,  the  first  President  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  was  elected  on  the  20th  of  March,  1863,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  New  York  University.  His  associates,  as  vice- 
presidents  and  committee-men,  make  a  list  of  New  Yorkers  so 
notable  in  their  time  as  to  warrant  the  publication  in  full.  No 
better  illustration  of  the  gradual  "  passing  away  "  of  our  "  best 


people,"  could  be  asked  than  this. 


President. 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN. 


Vice-Presidents. 


HON.  MURRAY  HOFFMAN, 
CHARLES  KING, 
WILLIAM  H.  ASPINWALL, 
JOHN  A.  DIX, 
FRANCIS  B.  CUTTING, 
GEORGE  BANCROFT, 


ALEX.  T.  STEWART, 
JONATHAN  STURGES, 
MOSES  TAYLOR, 
HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 
WILLARD  PARKER, 
JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN. 


Secretary. 
OTIS  D.  SWAN. 

Treasurer. 
WILLIAM  J.  HOPPIN. 


GEORGE  GRISWOLD, 
FRANKLIN  H.  DELANO, 
HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  JR., 


vecutive  Committee. 

GEORGE  CABOT  WARD, 
THOMAS  H.  FAILE, 
ROBERT  L.  KENNEDY, 
JOHN  A.  WEEKS, 


JAMES  BOORMAN  JOHNSTON. 


Committee  on  Admissions. 
GEORGE  F.  ALLEN,  N.  PENDLETON  HOSACK, 

CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW,  WOLCOTT  GIBBS, 

GEORGE  T.  STRONG,  FREDERIC  DEPEYSTER, 

JONATHAN  STURGES. 


These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected. 
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It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  style  of  man  selected  by  this 
great  club  in  its  earliest  days  and  thence  on  to  direct  its  affairs.  Mr.  Minturn, 
the  first  President,  was  a  New  York  boy  who  entered  business  life  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen.  He  was,  in  spite  of  early  disadvantages,  determined  to  fully 
equip  himself  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  best  developments  in  liter- 
ature and  art.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  employers,  who,  recognizing  in  him  a 
full  meed  of  the  sterling  qualities  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  successful  man 
of  affairs,  made  him  a  full  partner  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
was  chiefly  known  from  1830  onward  as  the  active  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grin- 
nell,  Minturn  &  Company.  Always  active  in  public  affairs,  fully  posted  as  to 
the  city's  needs,  and  sanguine  as  to  its  possibilities,  he  added  to  a  pronounced 
personality  an  utter  disinclination  to  accept  office  for  himself,  thereby  acquiring 
a  wide  horizon  with  more  selfish  men.  He,  however,  for  a  purpose  accepted 
once  the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  But  after  much  striving  in  the 
true  interests  of  immigrants  he  retired  somewhat  discouraged.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  many  charitable  associations  in  New  York  he  was  not  only  active,  but 
useful  in  a  thousand  ways  which  manifested  themselves  under  conditions  of  per- 
sonal interest  only.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  and  a  founder  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Old-timers  will 
remember  with  what  superb  courage  their  first  President  met  every  difficulty ; 
how  cheerily  he  rose  above  every  embarrassment,  and  how  liberal  was  the  mate- 
rial aid  his  generous  pocket  frequently  afforded. 

Among  Mr.  Minturn 's  associates  will  be  especially  noted  Charles  King, 
president  of  Columbia  College;  William  H.  Aspinwall,  the  active  force  in  one  of 
the  greatest  shipping  houses  of  the  world  for  many  years,  a  patriot,  a  man 
of  affairs,  and  a  merchant  of  marked  integrity;  John  A.  Dix,  celebrated  in  peace 
and  war,  in  politics  and  science,  in  patriotism  and  religion ;  Francis  B.  Cutting, 
a  superb  figure  topped  by  a  magnificent  head,  gifted  with  a  melodious  tongue, 
noted  for  his  controversy  with  the  celebrated  Breckinridge,  the  cautious  adviser 
of  the  chief  merchants  of  his  time,  a  brilliant  ornament  in  the  salon,  the  court- 
room, and  the  halls  of  legislation;  George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian  and 
scholar;  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  principal  merchant  of  his  day,  the  friend  of 
Grant,  the  founder  of  a  colossal  business  enterprise  whose  success  in  life  is 
almost  equalled  by  the  scandals  indecently  attached  to  his  name  since  his  death ; 
Jonathan  Sturges  and  Moses  Taylor,  noted  in  their  time  among  merchants, 
bankers,  philanthropists,  and  public-spirited  citizens;  Henry  W.  Bellows,  great 
writer,  great  preacher,  great  good  man  in  all  that  goes  to  prove  one  a  Christian 
gentleman;  Willard  Parker,  a  surgeon  of  renown,  whose  remarkable  success 
could  only  have  come  from  great  knowledge  and  skill  and  experience  in  felicitous 
combination,  a  discoverer  in  his  field,  the  organizer  of  the  first  college  clinic  in 
the  United  States,  an  influence  in  legislation,  a  life-long  practitioner  in  the  field 
of  an  ardently  loved  profession,  recognized  by  many  professional  bodies  at  home 
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and  abroad,  a  pupil-winning  teacher,  an  LL.D.  by  Princeton,  and  an  author 
whose  horizon  was  circumscribed  by  professional  activity  alone ;  several  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  and  business  men,  with  Otis  D.  Swan  as  Secretary,  complete  the 
list. 

Following  Jonathan  Sturges  in  1864  and  Charles  H.  Marshall  in  1865  might 
well  be  written  a  summary  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  occurred  in  nation, 
state,  and  city  during  their  terms  of  office.  They  were  really  the  crucial  years 
of  that  quarter  of  a  century.  In  them  the  problem  of  rebellion  was  solved  and 
the  conundrum  of  reorganization  was  offered  for  solution.  During  all  that  time, 
to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later,  these  sturdy  merchants  held  firmly  the 
helm  of  the  organization,  kept  it  in  line  with  the  march  of  the  army  of  the 
republic,  and  fostered  a  growth  which  in  a  very  few  years  thereafter  was 
acknowledged  by  the  world  as  an  integral  force,  the  favor  of  which  might  well 
be  courted  by  every  phalanx  of  endeavor  on  Christian  soil. 

The  presidency  of  John  Jay,  who  served  in  the  years  1866-69,  meant  much 
to  the  club  in  social  circles,  literary  resorts,  and  the  higher  range  of  political 
influence.  Mr.  Jay  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  every  article  in  his  creed. 
There  was  no  uncertain  sound  when  he  spoke,  and  as  though  it  were  a  born 
heritage  he  invariably  found  McGregor's  seat  waiting  for  him,  whether  it  was  in 
the  school  of  society,  that  of  diplomacy,  or  that  of  genuine  humanitarianism.  He 
confined  his  charitable  thoughts  and  action  to  no  narrow  sphere,  as  was  shown 
by  his  active  opposition  to  slavery  and  his  advocacy  of  colored  churches,  which 
were  admitted  to  our  Protestant  Episcopal  convention  after  nine  years  of  bitter 
contest.  So  long  back  as  1847  was  secretary  of  the  Irish  Relief  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  fighting  for  the  rights  of  sundry  fugitive  slaves  at  the 
North.  In  this  brief  limit  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  although  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  old  Whig  and  Republican  parties,  although  as  Minister  to 
Austria  he  gave  evidence  of  great  diplomatic  ability,  although  he  was  active  in 
all  matters  geographical  and  statistical,  although  an  active  writer,  voluminous 
as  well,  he  regarded  his  choice  as  President  of  the  Union  League  Club  as  the 
chief  honor  that  had  attended  a  career  of  unusual  success.  In  1868  he  delivered 
an  address  in  the  old  club-house  which  for  apprehension  of  situation,  perception 
of  embarrassments,  and  ingenuity  of  method  for  relief  is  an  object-lesson  worthy 
of  high  regard.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  from  the  very 
first  of  the  war  the  Union  League  Club,  under  the  inspiration  of  John  Jay  and 
his  associates,  more  particularly  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  George  Bliss,  Jr., 
and  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  took  decided  stand  in  favor  of  colored  troops.  The 
committee  asked  permission  of  Governor  Seymour  to  raise  a  regiment  of  colored 
men,  which  they  thought  could  be  easily  accomplished,  and  thus  furnish  a  con- 
siderable contribution  toward  New  York's  quota  for  the  field.  Meantime  the 
recruiting  went  ahead,  and  on  the  gtli  of  March,  1864,  the  "mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Union  League  Club "  presented  an 
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address  and  a  stand  of  colors  to  the  regiment.  We  of  to-day  have  very  little 
conception  of  the  feeling  in  this  city  and  in  many  other  large  centres  against  the 
colored  troops,  and  when  the  regiment  was  ready  to  move  toward  the  front,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  hire  a  band  to  head  the  troops  down  Broadway.  The 
leading  bands  in  the  city  at  that  time  were  led  by  Graff ula  and  Dodworth,  and 
both  refused  to  perform  the  services.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  in  a  different  mood,  and  the  Government  band  from  Governor's  Island 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  feeling  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  of  action. 
Mr.  Jay's  term  of  office  was  marked  by  great  activity,  much  prosperity,  and  a 
further  enlargement  of  the  club's  useful  life. 

Jackson  S.  Schultz  was  a  merchant  of  the  old  rugged  type.  Two  and  two 
invariably  made  four  with  him.  He  was  as  sturdy  in  his  character  and  as  firm 
in  his  determination  as  he  was  massive  in  physique.  He  was  succeeded  by 
William  J.  Hoppin,  a  Rhode  Island  man,  a  lawyer,  but  rather  an  aesthetic  stu- 
dent than  a  legal  practitioner.  He  wrote  frequently  on  art  in  American  and 
European  periodicals,  was  a  dramatic  author  and  a  founder  of  the  Century  Asso- 
ciation in  1846.  As  president  of  the  club  he  had  much  influence  in  the  control 
of  its  domestic  policy,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the  adornments  along  artistic 
lines  of  the  home  of  the  organization.  The  attitude  of  the  club  during  the  fight 
against  the  authorities  in  1871  and  1872,  leading  up  to  a  final  victory  in  1875, 
was  one  of  dignified  solidity  and  substantial  opposition  to  corruption,  whether  in 
high  or  obscure  places. 

Joseph  H.  Choate  took  charge  in  1873-76.  At  this  time  (1873)  the  business 
end  of  the  club  was  in  a  condition  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1,366,  of  which  967  were  resident.  As  a  lawyer  universally  esteemed 
for  his  keen  recognition  of  constitutional  principles,  as  an  advocate  eloquent  and 
successful,  as  a  counsellor  incorruptible  and  conservative,  Mr.  Choate  even  then 
stood  in  the  front  rank.  He  had  appeared  in  so  many  noted  cases  that  his  name 
was  as  familiar  to  the  people  as  to  the  bench  and  bar.  His  scholarly  tastes  and 
preferences  did  not  interfere  with  his  performance  of  social  duty,  so  when  he 
was  asked  to  step  higher  he  gracefully  yielded,  and  at  once  the  graciousness  of 
his  manner,  the  polish  of  his  personality,  the  wit  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
charity  of  judgment  made  him  not  only  a  favorite,  but  a  potency  in  the  organi- 
zation, with  a  reach  far  beyond  that  conferred  by  the  simple  dignity  of  the  office. 
With  him  may  be  said  to  have  begun  a  radical  departure  from  the  original  selec- 
tions, an  exception  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jay  alone.  Naturally, 
in  a  mercantile,  a  commercial  community,  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership 
of  the  club,  which,  though  national  in  its  scope,  is  a  sturdy  partisan  at  bottom, 
must  be  merchants  or  men  closely  affiliated  with  commerce  of  some  kind.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Choate  had  long  been  in  the  public  eye,  not  alone  in  celebrated 
cases,  but  in  political  movements  of  a  municipal,  state,  or  national  character. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Seventy,  and  in  1871,  when  the 
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then  municipal  authorities  were  of  the  so-called  Tweed  type,  he  was  especially 
active.  For  years  he  had  been  a  favorite  speaker  at  social  and  charitable  gath- 
erings, and,  in  fact,  was  fully  equipped  for  any  national  honor  that  might  be 
conferred  upon  him.  He  was  made  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  Jay 
to  the  Court  of  Austria;  Fish  filled  nearly  every  high  ofBce  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation  ;  Evarts  represented  us  abroad ;  Depew  was  sent  to  the  Senate ;  Porter  is 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  Root  is  Secretary  of  War.  Choate's  good  example 
appears  to  have  been  pleasantly  contagious ;  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  these  great  honors  conferred  by  the  highest  potentiality 
in  the  land  are  not  only  interesting,  but  suggestive.    But  to  continue. 

Of  Mr.  Jay  mention  has  been  made  above.  He  was  followed  by  George 
Cabot  Ward  in  1878,  when  the  club  building  fund  was  reported  to  be  $244,000 
and  the  members  on  the  roll  not  far  from  1,200. 

Hamilton  Fish,  who  was  President  in  1879-81,  like  his  fellow-Presidents, 
John  Jay,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  William  M.  Evarts,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and 
Horace  Porter,  was  indeed  a  national  character,  a  figure  indelibly  impressed  on 
the  national  canvas,  alternating  in  his  eventful  career  between  the  calm  quiet  of 
domesticity  and  the  stirring  conflicts  of  a  national  battlefield.  His  selection, 
indeed,  conferred  honor  upon  the  club  as  it  conferred  honor  upon  him.  In  very 
early  life,  he  entered  politics  with  varying  success,  and  after  versatile  service  as 
candidate,  successful  or  defeated,  he  was  elected,  as  against  John  A.  Dix  and 
Reuben  H.  Walworth,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1848.  Later  he  was  influential 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  particularly  useful  as  the  negotiator  of  an  equal 
exchange  of  prisoners  between  the  armies  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  Con- 
federacy; as  Secretary  of  State  in  both  of  Grant's  terms,  a  United  States  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative before  the  Geneva  Tribimal  apropos  of  indirect  damages  arising  out  of 
Fenian  raids  or  Cuban  filibustering  expeditions.  This  brief  resume  of  a  life, 
the  story  of  which  might  well  fill  many  volumes,  points  accurately  to  one  of  the 
best  men  the  Union  League  Club  has  ever  offered  as  a  servant  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  it  is  a  sturdy  support. 

Unique  was  the  presidency  (1882-85)  of  William  Maxwell  Evarts,  The 
story  of  Mr,  Evarts'  mature  life  would  be  a  history  of  noted  litigation  in  the 
country.  From  1841,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  State,  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  century  he  was  conspicuous — not  only  before  the  courts  here  and 
in  Washington,  but  on  platforms,  in  lecture-rooms,  at  the  hustings,  always  a  pop- 
ular and  an  instructive  and  entertainingly  teaching  speaker.  It  was  eminently 
proper  that  these  distinguished  statesmen.  Fish  and  Evarts,  should  be  in  such 
close  communion,  the  one  retiring,  the  other  coming  into  such  great  dignity  and 
prominence.  He  presided  at  a  meeting  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  called  by 
conservative  members  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  to  protest 
against  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  Brooks  of  South  Carolina  upon  the  august 
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personality  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts.  On  that  occasion 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  an  attentive  listener  in  the  body  of  the  house.  His 
pronounced  views  on  slavery  were  not  popular  with  the  class  of  men  upon  whom 
the  managers  and  speakers  of  the  meeting  hoped  to  produce  a  significant  impres- 
sion. A  young  man  at  the  reporters'  desk,  noticing  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  audi- 
ence, called  out  his  name.  Instantly  the  house  took  it  up,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  officers  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Evarts,  always  ready  for  an  emergency,  met 
the  situation  promptly  and  good-naturedly  by  saying,  "Although  we  would 
gladly  hear  anything  the  distinguished  divine  from  Brooklyn  might  say  to  us,  I 
regret  to  hear  that  he  is  lecturing  in  Philadelphia  to-night  and  cannot  be  present." 
By  this  time  the  audience,  infected  with  the  desire  to  hear  Beecher,  as  he  had 
been  prompted  to  attend  that  he  might  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  hear  such 
noted  speakers  as  Evarts,  Lord,  and  Van  Buren,  took  up  the  cry,  and  while  Mr. 
Beecher  was  being  forced  literally  to  the  platform  the  meeting  was  abruptly 
adjourned.  John  Van  Buren,  well  named  "Prince  John,"  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent. Advancing  to  the  platform  steps,  he  greeted  the  blushing  Beecher  and 
cordially  in  most  manly  manner  presented  him  to  the  audience.  The  excite- 
ment, the  picture,  possibly  the  contest  combined  with  the  opportunity,  inspired 
that  gifted  orator,  who  for  an  hour  held  as  if  by  enchantment  a  tremendous  audi- 
ence of  conservatives  who  cheered  his  every  utterance  and  applauded  him  to  the 
echo  when  he  retired.  Those  who  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Evarts  in  daily  com- 
munion with  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  century,  and  who  saw  in  him  a  sturdy 
bulwark  against  an  iniquitous  trio  of  lust,  avarice,  and  revenge,  recalled  the 
earlier  meeting  with  much  glee.  In  every  sense  of  the  term  Mr.  Evarts  is  a 
man  of  learning,  curious  along  special  paths,  but  conscientious  in  his  devotion  to 
the  securing  of  a  universal  education.  Such  men  at  the  head  of  any  organiza- 
tion give  it  a  character  if  it  has  none,  add  to  it  the  stamp  of  indorsement  if  it 
has,  and  so  extend  its  horizon  as  to  enable  it  to  embrace  and  therefore  influence 
vast  areas  of  arable  field  upon  which  it  had  not  previously  cast  a  helpful  eye. 
The  disappointment  of  his  life  when  New  York's  favored  son,  Seward,  was 
ignored  in  the  Chicago  convention  in  favor  of  the  man  from  Illinois,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  nation's  martyr,  undoubtedly  affected  his  disposition  as  it 
certainly  marred  for  years  his  opportunity  for  political  preferment.  Great  men 
are  not  defeated  necessarily  because  they  are  cast  down  temporarily.  The  lead- 
ers of  his  party  for  some  reason  failed  to  treat  him  as  he  deserved,  to  recognize 
his  services  as  they  merited.  He  was  set  aside  by  the  national  convention  in 
i860  and  again  set  aside  in  1861,  when  in  his  own  person  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  senatorship.  Had  Seward  been  nominated  and  elected,  Mr. 
Evarts  would  have  been  Secretary  of  State  in  1861  instead  of  waiting  as  he  did 
many  years  thereafter.  But  he  ultimately  attained  all  for  which  his  friends 
strove.  The  head  of  the  bar,  twice  member  of  the  Cabinet,  counsel  before  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  senior  counsel  in  hundreds  of  noted  cases,  always  judi- 
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clous  in  speech,  dignified  in  intercourse,  and  efficient  in  service,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  this  brilliant  speaker,  this  public  orator,  this  closest  thinker,  a  boon 
companion  with  men  of  education  and  refinement,  a  universally  respected  char- 
acter, is  truly  an  all-round  man.  With  him  as  its  head,  the  Union  League  Club 
marched  proudly  on,  a  protector  of  the  helpless,  a  repulser  of  corrupt  invasion, 
the  substantial  supporter  of  all  reputable  projects  and  respectable  men. 

The  services  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  President  of  the  club  1886-92,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Like  his  immediate  predecessors  Evarts  and  Fish,  and  their 
dstinguished  forerunners  Jay  and  Choate,  Mr.  Depew  happily  combines  many 
of  the  most  significant  factors  to  be  found  in  eminently  successful  men.  He 
entered  political  life  at  the  same  time  he  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  this 
led  him  into  the  counsellorship  of  great  corporations  and  moneyed  men.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  politicians  here  and  the  capitalists  there,  he  presented  a  fair 
presence  to  men  of  letters,  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  art  and  social  organ- 
izations who  could  be  benefited  by  draughts  from  his  wells  of  wit  and  experi- 
ence. His  business  success  was  largely  due  to  the  foresight  which  induced  him 
to  cement  alliances  with  men  active  in  large  affairs.  As  trustee,  director,  or 
other  officer  he  has  for  many  years  been  identified  with  mammoth  aggregations 
of  capital,  where  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  quick  intuitions,  and  his 
remarkable  ability  to  put  his  thoughts  into  understandable  phrase  brought  about 
an  enormous  harvest  of  fortune  in  money  as  well  as  reputation.  To  be  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  is  a  great  honor ;  to  represent  the  Empire  State  in  Con- 
gress is  next  but  one  to  the  highest  possible  honor  that  can  be  conferred  by  the 
leading  sovereignty  in  the  constellation.  Minor  offices  Mr.  Depew  has  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  service  to  his  constituents,  as  when — having  virtually 
declined  a  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion, and  having  found  himself  supported  unanimously  by  his  fellow-delegates 
from  the  Empire  State  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  itself — Mr.  Depew's 
friends  loyally  cheered  the  vote  which  made  their  chief  the  unanimous  choice  of 
his  Legislature  as  Senator  to  represent  New  York.  A  more  versatile  public 
speaker  has  never  been  before  his  fellows.  Plis  published  volumes  of  addresses 
betray  an  extraordinary  intimate  familiarity  with  business  and  trade  of  every 
sort  and  kind  known  to  the  human  mind.  His  presence  in  banquet  halls  and 
convivial  gatherings  of  all  sorts  is  as  heartily  welcomed  as  his  felicitous  speeches 
are  always  enthusiastically  cheered.  As  President  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
Mr.  Depew  had  opportunity  to  extend  the  already  wide  borders  of  its  hospitality, 
and  during  his  presidency  the  club's  receptions  were  even  more  brilliant  than 
ever,  and,  as  was  the  case  when  Jay,  Choate,  Fish,  and  Evarts  superintended 
the  club's  life,  its  reputation  was  extended  by  reason  of  the  fame  of  its  Presi- 
dent, so  the  name  of  Depew,  known  in  every  hamlet  on  either  side  the  great 
waters,  renewed  the  lustre  and  made  still  more  sightly  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
great  organization. 
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Horace  Porter  followed  Depew  (1893-97),  bringing  to  a  certain  extent  a  ■ 
novel  factor  in  affairs  to  the  leadership  of  the  club.  It  will  be  noticed  that  thus 
far  none  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Union  League  Club  had  any  affiliation  whatso- 
ever with  military  affairs.  They  were  all  merchants  or  diplomats,  statesmen  or 
traders.  The  war  for  the  Union  closed  in  1865,  twenty-eight  years  prior  to  the 
election  of  General  Grant's  chief  of  staff  to  the  presidency  of  the  club.  Porter 
had  long  been  a  man  of  social  distinction,  which  in  its  way  brought  about  most 
profitable  financial  friendships.  Unlike  many  who  seek  all  they  can  get  and 
hold  on  to  all  they  obtain,  General  Porter  when  able  took  his  stand,  not  only  in 
the  corporate  boards  of  arms,  but  in  the  delicate  affairs  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  where,  as  years  rolled  on,  a  large  membership  exposed  a  variety  of  human 
character — the  rich,  the  poor,  the  educated,  the  new,  the  great  merchant,  the 
humble  lawyer.  You  see,  patriotism  and  loyalty  were  the  only  requisites, 
besides  the  initiation  fee  and  good  moral  character,  to  membership.  All  clubs 
exhibit  this  representation  of  the  human  loaf  from  the  sugared  crust  to  the  heavy 
bottom,  and  the  Union  League  Club  could  not  be  expected  to  furnish  an  excep- 
tion to  this  universal  rule.  To  harmonize  all  obvious  differences,  to  keep  the 
club  whose  sails  were  filled  with  prosperous  winds  to  an  even  keel,  to  maintain 
not  only  its  high  character,  but  its  world-renowned  reputation,  and  to  tread 
firmly  and  evenly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  was  a  task 
which  no  man  would  call  light,  and  which  was  set  before  the  incoming  chief. 
All  men  have  their  ideals.  Grant  was  Porter's.  Nothing  could  be  more  inter- 
esting than  an  occasion,  public  or  private,  when  one  could  hear 


PORTER  TALK  ABOUT  GRANT. 

General  Porter,  who  is  as  modest  as  he  is  brave,  and  who  in  his  private 
capacity  has  shown  his  ability  to  deal  with  affairs  from  an  elevated  point  of  view 
as  well  as  he  dealt  with  men  when  chief  of  staff  of  our  greatest  general,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  the  savior  of  the  nation,  gives  the  writer  the  following  extracts 
taken  from  a  sketch  written  by  him  for  Appleton  some  years  ago.  The  sketch 
deals  with  Grant  from  every  point  of  view.  Assuming,  however,  that  history 
has  properly  advanced  Grant  toward  his  ultimate  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  attention  is  here  drawn  chiefly  to  the  personal  side  as  manifested  by  the 
great  captain  to  his  chosen  confidant  and  chief  of  staff.  General  Porter  says 
among  other  things:  "Ulysses,  the  eldest  of  six  children,  spent  his  boyhood 
in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  a  work  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than 
working  in  the  tannery  of  which  his  father  was  proprietor.  He  attended  the 
village  school,  and  in  the  spring  of  1839  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the 
United  States  military  academy  by  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  M.C.  The  name  given 
him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  he  was  always  called  by  his  middle  name. 
Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  this  his  first  name,  and  that  his  middle  name  was  probably 
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that  of  his  mother's  family,  inserted  in  the  official  appointment  the  name  of 
Ulysses  S.  The  officials  at  West  Point  were  notified  by  Cadet  Grant  of  the 
error,  but  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  correct  it,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in  and 
became  the  name  by  which  he  was  always  known.  As  a  student,  Grant  showed 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  but  he  gained  a  fair  standing  in  most  of 
his  studies,  and  at  cavalry  drill  he  proved  himself  the  best  horseman  in  his  class, 
and  afterward  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  army.  He  was  graduated  in  1843, 
standing  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  He  was  commissioned,  on  gradu- 
ation, as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the  Fourth  Infantry 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis.  In  May,  1844,  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  Camp  Salubrity,  Louisiana.  He  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  September,  1845.  That  month  he  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Corpus  Christi  (now  in  Texas)  to  join  the  army  of  occupation,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor." 

Thence  on  he  treats  of  Grant  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War,  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Dent  in  1848,  and  the  resignation  of  his  commission  in  the  army 
in  1854.  Continuing,  he  tells  the  story,  as  originally  told  by  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson,  of  Grant's  unfortunate  efforts  in  Illinois,  and  his  re-entry  into  the  army 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1861,  as  a  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  From  that  point  General  Porter  tells  the  well-known  story  of  Grant's 
great  struggles  and  marvellous  victories,  leading  up  to  a  graphic  narration  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Pemberton ;  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  New  Orleans  while 
engaged  in  a  trial  of  speed  with  General  Wilson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  telling  this 
story  in  detail ;  and  the  famous  campaigns  that  followed,  in  one  of  which  Grant's 
letter  to  Washington  contained  the  famous  sentence,  "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Sherman  and  Sheridan  necessarily  figure 
all  through  General  Wilson's  story  and  that  of  General  Porter.  The  spring 
campaign,  when  President  Lincoln  visited  Grant  at  City  Point,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Sherman  and  Admiral  Porter,  would  be  an  oration  of  intensest  interest 
by  itself.  All  of  which  leads  up  to  an  interesting  paragraph  concerning  the 
final  campaign.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  Near  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  8th  Grant  received  another  note  from 
Lee,  saying  he  had  not  intended  to  propose  the  surrender  of  his  army,  but 
desired  to  know  whether  Grant's  proposals  would  lead  to  peace,  and  suggested 
a  meeting  at  10  a.m.  the  next  morning.  Grant  replied  that  such  a  meeting 
could  lead  to  no  good,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace, 
but  suggested  that  the  South's  laying  down  their  arms  would  hasten  the  event 
and  save  thousands  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  April  9th  Lee's  advance  arrived  at  Appomattox  Court-House;  but  i 
by  extraordinary  forced  marches  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  Griffin  reached  that  place 
at  the  same  time.  Lee  attacked  the  cavalry,  but  when  he  fotmd  infantry  in  his 
front,  he  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  forwarded  a  note  to  Grant,  asking  an  inter- 
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view  in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  Grant's  letter  of  the  day  before. 
Grant  received  it  on  the  road  while  riding  toward  Appomattox  Court- House,  and 
sent  a  reply,  saying  he  would  move  forward  and  meet  Lee  at  any  place  he  might 
select.  They  met  in  the  McLean  house  in  Appomattox,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
9th,  and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  drawn  up  by  Grant  and  accepted  by  Lee. 
The  conference  lasted  about  three  hours.  The  men  and  officers  were  paroled 
and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes ;  all  public  property  was  to  be  turned  over, 
but  the  officers  were  allowed  to  keep  their  side-arms,  and  both  officers  and  men  to 
retain  their  private  horses  and  baggage.  These  terms  were  so  magnanimous, 
and  the  treatment  of  Lee  and  his  officers  so  considerate,  that  the  effect  was  to 
induce  other  Confederates  to  seek  the  same  terms  and  bring  the  rebellion  to  a 
speedy  close.  In  riding  to  his  camp  after  the  surrender,  Grant  heard  the  firing 
of  salutes.  He  sent  at  once  to  suppress  them,  and  said:  "The  war  is  over;  the 
rebels  are  again  our  countrymen,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after  the  victory 
will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations  in  the  field."  The  number  paroled 
was  28,356.  In  addition  to  these,  19,132  had  been  captured  during  the  cam- 
paign since  March  29th.  The  killed  were  estimated  at  5,000.  After  April  9th, 
over  20,000  stragglers  and  deserters  besides  came  in  and  surrendered.  The 
national  losses  during  this  period  were  2,000  killed,  6,500  wounded,  and  2,500 
missing.  Grant's  losses,  including  those  of  Butler's  army,  during  the  year 
beginning  with  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  were  12,663  killed,  49,559 
wounded,  and  20,498  missing;  total,  82,720.  No  accurate  reports  of  the 
Confederate  losses  can  be  obtained;  but  Grant's  captures  in  battle  during 
this  year  were  66,512." 

The  details  of  the  technical  legal  controversy  are  given  most  intelligently 
and  readably  by  General  Porter,  followed  by  a  brief  reference  to  Grant's  triumph, 
as  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  over  Horatio  Seymour,  in  1868,  as  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party.  At  this  election  Grant,  who,  like  Sherman  and 
Sheridan  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  received,  out  of 
294  electoral  votes  cast,  214  to  Seymour's  80. 

"  General  Grant  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  and  had  voted  for 
a  Presidential  candidate  but  once.  In  1856,  although  his  early  associations  had 
been  with  the  Whigs,  he  cast  his  vote  for  James  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate ;  but  this  was  on  personal  rather  than  political  grounds,  as  he  believed 
that  the  Republican  candidate  did  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
office.  So  much  doubt  existed  as  to  his  political  proclivities  that  prominent 
Democrats  had  made  overtures  to  him  to  accept  a  nomination  from  their  party 
only  a  few  months  before  the  nominating  conventions  were  hela.  But  he  was 
at  heart  in  thorough  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
believed  in  a  national  banking  system,  a  tariff  that  would  fairly  protect  American 
industries,  in  the  fostering  of  such  internal  improvements  as  would  unite  our  two 
seaboards  and  give  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the  country  mutual  sup- 
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port  and  protection  in  the  dignifying  of  labor,  and  in  laws  that  would  secure 
equal  justice  to  all  citizens  of  the  republic,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition." 

After  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  March  4,  1877,  General  Grant  decided 
to  visit  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  on  May  17th  he  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia for  Liverpool  on  the  steamer  Indiana,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
one  son.  His  departure  was  the  occasion  for  a  memorable  demonstration  on  the 
Delaware.  Distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had  assembled  to 
bid  him  good-by,  and  accompanied  him  down  the  river.  A  fleet  of  naval  and 
commercial  vessels  and  river  boats,  decorated  with  brilliant  banners,  convoyed 
his  steamer,  crowds  lined  the  shores  greeting  him  with  cheers,  bells  rang,  whis- 
tles sounded  from  mills  and  factories,  and  innumerable  flags  saluted  as  he  passed. 
On  his  arrival  in  Liverpool,  May  28th,  he  received  the  first  of  a  series  of  ova- 
tions in  foreign  lands  scarcely  less  cordial  and  demonstrative  than  those  which 
had  been  accorded  him  in  his  own  country.  The  river  Mersey  was  covered  with 
vessels  displaying  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
demonstrations  of  welcome.  He  visited  the  places  of  greatest  interest  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  accorded  the  freedom  of  her  chief  cities,  which  means  the 
granting  of  citizenship.  He  received  a  greater  number  of  such  honors  than  had 
ever  been  bestowed  even  upon  the  most  illustrious  Englishman.  In  London  he 
was  received  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterward  visited  Her 
Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle.  While  he  was  entertained  in  a  princely  manner  by 
royalty,  the  most  enthusiastic  greetings  came  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  who 
everywhere  came  out  to  welcome  him.  His  replies  to  the  numerous  addresses 
of  welcome  were  marked  by  exceeding  good  taste  and  were  read  with  much  favor 
by  his  own  countrymen.  Upon  leaving  England  he  visited  the  Continent,  and 
the  greetings  there  from  crowned  heads  and  common  people  were  repetitions  of 
the  receptions  he  had  met  ever  since  he  landed  in  Europe.  The  United  States 
man-of-war  Vandalia  had  been  put  at  his  disposal,  and  on  board  that  vessel 
he  made  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  sailed  from  Marseilles  for  India  January  23,  1879,  arrived  at  Bombay 
February  12th,  and  from  there  visited  Calcutta  and  many  other  places  of  interest. 
His  journey  through  the  country  called  forth  a  series  of  demonstrations  which 
resembled  the  greetings  to  an  emperor  passing  through  his  own  realms.  He 
sailed  in  the  latter  part  of  March  for  Burmah,  and  afterward  visited  the  Malacca 
Peninsula,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  Hongkong,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on 
April  30th.  He  made  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  China,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  honors  greater  than  had  ever  been  bestowed  upon  a  foreigner. 
At  Pekin,  Prince  Kung  requested  him  to  act  as  sole  arbitrator  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  the  country  and  Japan  concerning  the  Loo  Choo  Islands. 
His  plans  prevented  him  from  entering  upon  the  duties  of  arbitrator,  but  he 
studied  the  questions  involved  and  gave  his  advice  on  the  subject,  and  the  mat- 
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ters  in  dispute  were  afterward  settled  without  war.  On  June  21st  he  reached 
Nagasaki,  where  he  was  received  by  the  imperial  officials  and  became  the 
guest  of  the  Mikado.  The  attention  shown  him  while  in  Japan  exceeded  in 
some  of  its  features  that  which  he  had  received  in  any  of  the  other  countries 
included  in  his  tour.  The  entertainments  prepared  in  his  honor  were  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  the  empire.  He  sailed  from  Yokohama  September  3d, 
and  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  20th.  He  had  not  visited  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  he  had  served  there  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry.  Preparations  had  been 
made  for  a  reception  that  should  surpass  any  ever  accorded  to  a  public  man  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  demonstration  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
on  his  arrival  formed  a  pageant  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  seen  in  modern 
times.  On  his  journey  east  he  was  tendered  banquets  and  public  receptions,  and 
greeted  with  every  manifestation  of  welcome  in  the  different  cities  at  which  he 
stopped.  Early  in  1880  he  travelled  through  some  of  the  Southern  States  and 
visited  Cuba  and  Mexico.  In  the  latter  country  he  was  hailed  as  its  stanchest 
and  most  pronounced  friend  in  the  days  of  its  struggle  against  foreign  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  people  testified  their  gratitude  by  extending  to  him  every  possible 
act  of  personal  and  official  courtesy.  On  his  return  he  took  his  family  to  his  old 
home  in  Galena,  111, 

It  was  thought  when  Blaine  and  Grant  were  presented  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention in  1880  that  some  compromise  might  be  made;  that  is,  it  was  thought 
by  everybody  except  the  partisans  of  either  candidate.  They  knew  better.  Gar- 
field was  nominated,  and  Grant,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  he  received,  presided 
at  meetings  held  in  Utica  and  elsewhere  in  support  of  the  candidate  from  Ohio. 
He  came  to  New  York  to  live  in  1881,  alternating  between  this  city  and  Long 
Branch.  The  story  of  his  life  here,  of  his  unfortunate  ventures  in  Wall  Street, 
of  his  marvellously  profitable  book,  netting  his  family  something  like  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  his  long  suffering,  his  work  while  in  the  Drexel  cottage,  and  his 
death  are  contributions  to  the  pathetic  in  history  rarely  equalled.  All  of  this  is 
told  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Union  League  Club,  because  without  it  and  kin- 
dred associations  supplying  the  mental  activity,  the  moral  support,  and  the  mate- 
rial aid  essential  in  these  times  so  critical,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  have  wrested  the  republic  from  traitorous  hands  in  so  brief  a  time. 
General  Grant  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  its  people, 
and  in  chosing  Horace  Porter,  his  right  hand  and  confidential  adviser,  as  its 
President,  the  organization  indirectly  supplemented  the  previous  compliments 
they  had  paid  in  honor  of  the  hero  and  his  heroism. 

Elihu  Root,  a  lawyer,  succeeded  Porter,  his  term  being  1898-99.  Mr.  Root 
is  well  known  as  a  successful  practitioner  and  an  able  adviser.  His  connection 
with  sundry  cases  of  note  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public  and  settled 
his  status  for  all  time  as  an  expert  pleader,  a  careful  thinker,  and  an  effective 
counsellor.  During  his  term  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Root  was 
succeeded  by  Frederick  D.  Tappen. 
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THE  DECEASED  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB. 

By  Colonel  Ethan  Allen. 

HERE  are  seven  gentlemen  who  have  passed  away,  who  have 
been  Presidents  of  the  Union  League.  They  were  all  promi- 
nent New  Yorkers  and  men  of  mark,  in  their  time,' in  the  city 
and  the  country.  They  were  patriots  and  active  in  good  works, 
national,  municipal,  and  charitable.  Some  were  statesmen, 
some  politicians,  some  lawyers,  and  some  were  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  The  first  name  on  this  roll  of  honor  is 
Robert  Bowne  Minturn,  merchant  and  philanthropist,  enrolled  among  the 
patriotic  citizens  who  formed  the  Union  League  in  1863  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  Government  and  cementing  the  Union,  was  chosen  the  first  Presi- 
dent, and  nobly  filled  the  position  during  his  term  of  office.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  and  lived  and  prospered  there  through  his  long  life,  dying  full 
of  years  and  honors  in  1866.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  emigration  and  founder 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

His  successor,  Jonathan  Sturges,  was  also  a  merchant.  He  came  from  a 
long  and  distinguished  line  of  ancestors  who  were  representatives  in  Congress 
and  good  citizens  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  republic.  His  aggressive 
patriotism  made  him  prominent  during  the  excitement  and  troubles  of  the  Civil 
War;  and  many  times  he  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  steps  of  the 
Club  in  Union  Square,  advocating  strength  of  purpose,  firmness,  and  immediate 
action  at  the  great  crises  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sturges  was  born  in 
1802.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  a  promi- 
nent merchant.  His  activity  and  co-operation  helped  to  break  up  the  Tweed  ring 
in  1 87 1.  His  philanthropy  was  marked;  in  early  life  he  became  a  close  friend  of 
the  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  remained  so  till  the  end.  As  a  patron 
of  art  he  was  liberal  and  consistent ;  his  name  will  live  in  history  as  the  donor  of 
the  Bryant  vase  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    He  died  in  1874. 

Charles  Henry  Marshall  was  the  third  President,  in  18G5.  He  was  a  typical 
New  Englander,  cautious,  thrifty,  and  firm  of  purpose.  Born  in  a  log  cabin,  he 
rose  to  be  a  large  steamship  owner  and  the  sailor's  friend.  The  year  of  his  birth 
was  1792,  and  after  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  sea  he  became  manager  of  the 
"Old  Line"  of  packets  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  He  filled  the  offices 
of  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  President  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  Trustee  of 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  He  died  during  his  year  of  office,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-three  years. 
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Next  comes  John  Jay,  one  of  New  York's  most  beloved  citizens,  whose  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  New  York  City  for  seventy  years,  and  during  some  of  the 
most  trying  days  of  its  history.  John  Jay  was  President  of  the  club  from  1866 
to  1869,  and  again  in  1877.  Five  years  did  his  fellow-members  call  upon  him  to 
lead  them,  and  all  his  work  he  did  grandly  and  well.  Born  in  New  York  City 
in  1817,  he  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  gained  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  His  talents  and  his  popularity  secured  for  him  the  honored  attention  of 
his  native  city  and  of  his  country.  From  his  youth  he  became  the  vigorous 
opponent  of  slavery,  and  hence  logically  and  naturally  active  in  helping  the 
Government  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Relief  Committee  in  1 847 ;  also  a  leader  at  the  convention  at  Saratoga  which 
formed  the  Republican  party  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whigs.  His  energies 
were  ever  in  demand  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  whether  as  commissioner 
to  investigate  the  Custom-House  system  or  as  manager  of  the  Historical  Society, 
or  as  president  of  the  Huguenot  Society.  A  firm  and  uncompromising  aboli- 
tionist, he  became  the  friend  of  the  negro,  and  remained  so  till  slavery  ended. 
He  crowned  a  distinguished  career  as  United  States  Minister  to  Austria  from 
1869  to  1875. 

In  1870  the  President  of  the  League  was  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  born  in  Dutch- 
ess County  in  181 5.  He  began  life  as  a  farmer's  boy  and  rose  by  his  own  ener- 
gies to  be  a  distinguished  merchant  of  New  York.  He  was  a  tanner  by  early 
education,  and  made  a  fortune  after  forty-seven  years  of  hard  and  honest  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  which  helped  to  overthrow  the  Tweed 
ring.  In  his  political  career,  beginning  as  a  Democrat,  he  became  a  Republican 
when  the  national  welfare  seemed  to  him  to  point  this  way.  But  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  true  Democracy  when  he  refused  to  dine  with  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria because  that  potentate  declined  to  welcome  his  colleague.  Schultz  died 
in  1891. 

William  J.  Hoppin  filled  the  presidential  chair  of  the  club  during  1871  and 
1872.  He  also  came  from  New  England,  being  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
181 3.  He  was  a  Yale  boy  and  studied  law  at  Harvard.  He  was  a  litterateur,  a 
traveller,  and  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  an  LL.B.  of  Harvard  in  1835.  He 
wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  was  a  founder  of  the  Century  Association,  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  London,  acting  at  one  time  as  charge 
d'affaires.  A  courteous  and  polished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  he  easily 
commanded  public  regard.    He  died  in  1895. 

The  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  of  the  dead  Presidents  of  the  club  is  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Secretary  of  State  for  Grant,  and  one  of  the  prominent  statesmen  of 
his  time.  Mr.  Fish  held  this  Cabinet  position  during  the  years  from  1879  to 
188 1.  He  also  was  a  New  York  boy,  having  been  born  in  this  city  in  1808. 
After  graduating  at  Columbia  College  he  became  a  lawyer  of  some  repute.  He 
was  chosen  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1842,  was  Governor  of  New  York  in 
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1848,  and  in  185 1  made  a  United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Fish  was  of  distinguished 
origin,  being  connected  with  the  Stuyvesants  and  other  Knickerbocker  families. 
He  was  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  nation  mourned 
hs  death  as  a  public  calamity. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  passed  away  and  who  have  presided  at  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Union  League.  They  have  worthily  fulfilled  their  mission  in  life  and 
have  set  a  brilliant  example  to  their  successors.  Their  memories  are  yet  green; 
their  good  deeds  live  after  them.  Their  survivors  can  now  only  hope  to  follow 
them  and  to  leave  as  good  a  record. 

Morituri  te  salutamus. 


THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  AS  A  FINANCIAL  FACTOR  IN  THE  WAR 

OF  THE  REBELLION. 


By  Henry  Clews. 

HE  Union  League  Club  was  founded  by  a  score  of  distinguished 
and  representative  citizens  of  New  York,  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  commencement  of  that  great  struggle  whose  final  issue  has 
placed  before  the  world  the  greatest  Union  and  the  strongest 
league  of  States  in  its  history. 

The  club  has,  ever  since  its  inception,  labored  ceaselessly 
in  Liberty's  cause — its  starting-point  and  its  goal  are  patriotism. 
Within  its  walls  sprang  up  that  faith  in  the  nation's  destiny,  that  hope  for  her 
great  future,  that  must  perforce  bring  forth  that  far-reaching  charity,  broad  in 
its  scope  and  wise  in  its  distribution,  and  that  stands  as  the  club's  proudest 
heritage. 

In  that  great  crisis  in  our  history,  the  soul-trying  time  of  the  Rebellion,  its 
members  came  forward  as  one  man — all  consideration  of  time,  purse,  and  self 
were  thrust  aside  that  its  aid  might  be  everywhere  extended  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom.  Their  example  of  absolute  devotion  and  loyalty  to  country  was  alone 
an  immense  stimulus  to  that  cause,  but  beyond  that  were  the  material  results 
accomplished  through  the  outpouring  of  financial  aid,  the  record  of  which  will 
stand  as  an  undying  honor  to  the  Union  League  Club  so  long  as  our  great  city 
stands. 

The  first  and  the  greatest  aid  was  in  the  upholding  of  the  arms  of  Govern- 
ment when  its  very  existence  was  in  peril.  The  Government  credit  was  fast 
ebbing  away,  when  by  and  through  the  members  of  the  Union  League,  men  of 
highest  standing  in  the  world  of  trade  and  finance,  the  tide  was  turned  and  a 
golden  stream  poured  into  the  nation's  treasury,  making  possible  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic. 

Then  there  was  the  mustering  in  and  equipment  (though  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition)  of  three  regiments  of  colored  men,  the  Twentieth  under  Col. 
Nelson  R.  Bartram,  the  Twenty-sixth  under  Col.  William  Silliman,  and  the 
Thirty-first  under  Col.  Henry  C.  Ward. 

The  club  proclaimed  the  negro  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  placed  his  suffrage 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  whites.  The  comfort  and  succor  extended  to  thou- 
sands of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  tired  and  waybound  soldiers  passing  through 
the  city,  need  no  encomiums.    Abundant  support  was  in  turn  given  to  the  great 
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fair  that  poured  a  million  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  Sanitary  Fund.  An 
immense  work  was  carried  on  in  filling  up  the  decimated  ranks  at  the  front.  No 
less  than  $400,000  was  subscribed  with  which  to  procure  the  necessary  substi- 
tutes. The  sum  of  the  financial  aid  extended  by  the  club  and  through  its  mem- 
bers, men  representing  the  greatest  financial  institutions  in  the  country,  heads 
of  great  business  firms,  and  capitalists,  would  be  found  to  exceed  that  subscribed 
by  all  the  rest  of  New  York  together.  But  not  only  the  record,  but  the  sequence, 
would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  include  that  charity  for  the  dead,  that  last  ten- 
der and.  reverent  care  for  those  who  had  given  their  lives,  their  all  in  the  coun- 
try's defence.  In  honoring  them,  in  bearing  them  on  the  way  to  their  last 
resting-place,  it  honored  itself.  And  after  the  struggle  was  over,  when  the 
echoes  of  strife  were  hushed,  came  that  broad-minded  charity  in  welcoming  back 
the  wanderers  from  the  fold  and  helping  them  to  become  once  more  loyal  and 
true  Americans. 

Within  its  club-house  has  always  existed  that  honorable  forbearance  between 
men  of  differing  opinions.  Questions  may  have  arisen  that  were  secondary  only 
to  the  great  policy  of  the  nation's  life  and  safety,  but  the  club  has  avoided  all 
dangers  through  the  charity,  the  decorum,  the  gentlemanly  honor  that  have  ever 
animated  its  members. 

In  the  higher  field  of  municipal  action  it  came  forth  as  the  champion  of 
honest  government,  and  wrested  the  city  from  the  hands  of  the  infamous  Tweed 
and  his  associates.  In  the  narrower  as  in  the  broader  field,  it  has  always  fought 
for  stainless  freedom. 

Under  the  segis  of  its  protection  can  never  be  found  doubters  or  deniers  of 
American  institutions — there  is  no  charity,  no  tolerance  for  such — but  the  steady 
onward  march  of  brave  and  loyal  men  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  pure 
and  patriotic  government  and  a  citizenship  beyond  reproach. 

New  York,  March  23,  1900. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


By  a  Club  Member. 

HOPE  nobody  expects  me  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part.  I  merely 
intend  to  put  down  a  few  thoughts  that  come  to  the  mind  of  any 
good  American  when  the  name  "  Old  Abe  "  comes  up.  He  was 
a  MAN,  and,  as  the  historian  says,  "  one  of  the  best  men  that 
God  ever  raised  up  to  aid  and  encourage  mankind."  He  was 
not  great  in  the  real  worldly  sense,  not  learned  from  a  savant's  point  of  view, 
and  yet  he  left  a  record  which  makes  great  and  learned  men  feel  humble,  and 
warriors  and  heroes  ashamed.  He  was  a  conqueror  of  the  highest  type,  and  yet 
he  never  actually  fought,  except  against  Indians,  but  he  conquered  others  and 
he  conquered  himself.  Any  young  officer  who  appeared  before  him  felt  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  a  father,  and  he  received  the  wise  counsel  due  to  a  son.  Lincoln 
was  sincere  as  a  public  servant,  tactful  and  sagacious  as  an  executive  officer,  and 
he  had  that  kindly  faithfulness  which  made  him  a  Father  Abraham  to  the  people. 

Few  lives  have  been  so  eventful  and  important,  and  few,  thank  God,  ended 
so  tragically.  Yet  he  lived  to  complete  his  great  task,  lived  to  conquer  the 
malice  of  his  foes  and  the  treachery  of  his  so-called  friends  and  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  world,  to  vindicate  Republican  institutions,  to  be  the  savior  of  his 
country  and  the  liberator  of  four  million  slaves.  When  he  had  finished  his 
work,  and  the  old  flag  was  set  back  again  on  Sumter's  tower,  and  the  nation's 
vow  was  fulfilled  before  God,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  a  martyr  to 
duty  and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  could  be  no  greater  proof  of  the 
madness  of  the  murderer  than  the  words  he  uttered  when  he  committed  the  das- 
tardly act,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis."  Fancy  dear  "Old  Abe"  a  tyrant,  with  his 
kindly  disposition,  his  fatherly  consideration,  his  mercy  showu  to  his  country's 
foes,  his  gentleness  and  almost  childlike  simplicity !  Fancy  the  madness  of  call- 
ing the  greatest  liberator  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  tyrant !  If  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  he  would  have  made  a  friend  of  his  murderer  and  proved  to  him 
in  simple  language  that  he  was  wrong  and  had  been  badly  advised.  He  would 
have  made  the  sinner  repent  and  have  sent  one  more  repentant  to  seek  the  for- 
giveness of  Heaven.    Alas,  that  such  men  should  ever  die! 

His  ancestors  were  old  English  yeomen,  and  came  seeking  after  freedom  to 
the  great  Western  Hemisphere  in  1638.    They  first  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
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but  drifted  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  one  branch  going  to  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tuck)',  and  it  was  here  on  a  primitive  Rock  Creek  farm  that  "  Old  Abe  "  was 
born.  Ilis  father  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  his  mother  Nancy  Hanks.  Both 
names  will  live  in  history,  and  both  were  sturdy,  honest  citizens  in  humble  life, 
with  surroundings  rude  and  rough.  The  future  President's  pedigree  was  mod- 
est, but  the  blood  was  good  and  vigorous,  and  the  men  were  of  tough  fibre  and 
splendid  physical  organization.  They  were  ;;/<•;/,  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  when 
called  upon,  proved  himself  to  be.  He  began  life  in  a  coimtry  store  and  ended 
it  the  countr5'''s  hero  and  martjn^ed  President,  the  champion  of  freedom,  and  the 
enemy  of  all  traitors,  the  purest  of  patriots,  the  wisest  of  counsellors,  and  the 
most  honest  of  men. 

The  man's  character  and  virtues  show  themselves  in  his  own  words  in  his 
inaugural  of  1S65:  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  irs  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  woimds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans;  to  do  .all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

And  to  such  a  man  could  be  shouted  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  "  Sic  st-w/fr 
tyratttiis!  "  Oh.  the  folly  of  it.  the  shame  of  it,  and  the  horror!  The  friend  of 
his  country  and  of  his  race.  Happy  in  his  life,  the  restorer  of  the  Republic. 
Happy  in  his  death,  for  his  mart^'rdom  will  plead  forever  for  the  Union  of  the 
States  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

Sleep  on.  brave  chief!  the  flag  you  bore 

O'er  North  and  Soiith  shall  surely  wave, 
And  Union,  peace,  and  love  once  more 

Shall  meet  and  inouni  around  your  grave. 


WILUAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN. 

By  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge, 

HE  last  of  the  great  commanders  was  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man. He  saw  all  his  comrades  of  the  Civil  War  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  he  followed  them  in  his  turn  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
seventy-one  years.  General  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  February  8,  1820,  He  was  descended  from  a  sturdy  old 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  whose  chief  was  Samuel  Sherman,  of 
Essex,  England,  Samuel  came  to  America  in  1634  with  his 
brother,  the  Reverend  John,  and  his  cousin.  Captain  John,  The  most  distin- 
guished ancestor  was  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  The  general's  father  was  a  clever  lawyer  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Hoyt,  He  was  the  sixth  of 
eleven  children.  When  a  boy  he  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Ewing,  and  attended 
school  at  Lancaster  until  1836.  Then  he  became  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1840,  being  the  sixth  in  a  class  of  forty-two.  He  was  a 
favorite  with  his  comrades  and  his  teachers,  and  was  earnest,  high-spirited,  hon- 
orable, and  outspoken. 

Sherman's  first  commission  was  given  him  in  July,  1840,  as  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Third  Artillery.  He  was  sent  to  Florida,  where  the  Indian  War  was 
smouldering.  In  1841  he  became  a  first  lieutenant  and  commanded  a  detach- 
ment at  Picolola.  He  also  performed  garrison  duty  at  different  periods  in  Ala- 
bama and  Fort  Moultrie.  During  this  comparatively  leisure  time  he  studied 
law,  and  prepared  himself  for  his  future  great  career.  He  saw  his  first  really 
active  service  as  adjutant-general  to  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  in  the  Mexican 
War  of  1846.  He  returned  from  Mexico  in  1850  with  a  splendid  record  as  a 
fighter  and  tactician,  and  he  married  Ellen  Boyle  Ewing,  a  daughter  of  his  old 
friend,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ewing,  of  Washington ;  soon  after  being 
appointed  captain  in  the  Commissary  Department,  serving  in  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans. 

In  1853  he  resigned  his  commission  and  turned  to  finance  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living.  He  was  appointed  manager  of  the  branch  bank  of  Lucas 
Turner  &  Company  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  returning  to  St.  Louis  and  becoming 
New  York  agent  for  the  St.  Louis  bankers.  During  1858  and  1859  he  practised 
law  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  being  offered  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  State  Military  Academy  at  Alexandria,  La.,  he  accepted  it  and  remained 


GENERAL  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX. 

By  Rev.  Morgan  Dix. 

AM  asked  to  write  a  few  words  about  my  father,  who  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  Union  League  Club.  The  eighty  years 
of  his  life  cover  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  republic. 
Born  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  left  us 
when  the  nineteenth  was  in  its  last  quarter.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  formed  a  link  between  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
and  that  of  the  final  and  perpetual  consolidation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  His  acts  were  interwoven  with  the  records  of  an  age  of  wonderful 
events  and  impressive  phenomena.  His  life  was  one  of  untiring  activity, 
wherein  he  served  the  State  with  hand  and  head,  with  sword  and  pen,  and 
always  ably.  The  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  him  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  called  to  almost  every  office  which  a  citizen  can  hold.  I  claim  for  him  a 
place  among  the  wisest  of  counsellors  and  the  most  honest  of  men.  Amid  the 
cares  and  duties  of  a  very  full  life,  he  found  time  to  pursue  certain  studies  which 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  and  an  enviable  place  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

We  only  who  were  of  his  house  and  blood  can  fully  appreciate  that  person- 
ality, that  strong  individuality  which  constitutes  the  chief  treasure  of  our  recol- 
lections, and  has  left  the  impression  of  a  sweet,  simple-hearted,  tender  soul, 
which  loved  its  own  devotedly,  revered  God,  and  won  from  men  a  deeper  affec- 
tion, the  better  they  understood  what  he  was. 

The  Dix  family  is  English  and  Puritan.  The  American  pioneer  came  here, 
according  to  the  Plymouth  records,  in  1623.  His  name  was  Anthony  Dix;  he 
was  admitted  to  the  freehold  of  Plymouth  in  1627,  and  to  that  of  Salem  in  1632. 
Timothy  Dix  was  a  patriot,  a  soldier,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Timothy  Dix,  Jr.,  the  father  of  the  general,  was  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Boscawen,  N.  H.  He  was  a  selectman  and  a  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature  from  1801  to  1804.  He  fought  in  the  War  of  18 12,  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and  died  of  illness  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at 
French  Mills,  Canada  East. 

My  father  was  born  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury,  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  under  Dr.  Abbott,  and  at  the  College  of  Montreal.  In  18 12 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  an 
ensign  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  United  States  Infantry.  He  studied  law 
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there  until  1861.  When  the  first  gun  at  Sumter  heralded  the  greatest  rebellion 
the  world  has  ever  known,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  immediately  returned 
to  St.  Louis  and  prepared  for  service.  He  was  a  stern  advocate  for  a  large  army 
and  extreme  measures,  and  correctly  argued  that  the  North  had  a  very  serious 
task  before  it.  He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  and 
reported  to  General  Scott  at  Washington,  being  at  once  given  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Tyler's  division,  and  marched  to  Bull  Run.  In  August,  1861,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  sent  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  be  second  in  command  to  General  Anderson  in  Kentucky. 

Sherman  took  full  command  on  the  17th  of  October.  At  this  time  he  was 
more  outspoken  than  ever  about  the  seriousness  of  the  war.  His  honesty 
brought  upon  him  the  discipline  of  being  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  West, 
and  he  took  charge  of  Benton  Barracks.  But  his  genius  for  fighting  could  not 
be  extinguished.  He  managed  to  get  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Division  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  then  he  forced  himself  to  the  front  and  began  his 
career  as  a  soldier.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  held  the  pivotal  position,  and 
kept  the  enemy  busy  until  both  right  and  left  wings  had  attained  their  object. 
He  was  severely  wounded  during  the  engagement,  and  his  conduct  was  highly 
praised  by  General  Grant.  On  May  i,  1862,  he  was  made  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  operations  at  Memphis  and  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg. 

The  general  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army  July  4,  1863,  and  he 
served  at  Nashville.  In  1864  he  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi 
and  captured  Atlanta.  He  then  made  his  famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
and  he  presented  President  Lincoln  with  Savannah  as  a  Christmas  gift.  He  was 
made  a  major-general  of  regulars  on  August  12,  1864,  and  after  triumphantly 
marching  through  North  and  South  Carolina  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
great  task  in  Washington,  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  In  May,  1865,  Sherman's  army 
marched  through  Washington  before  cheering  hosts,  and  in  1 866  the  crowning 
honor  was  awarded  him  when  he  succeeded  Grant  as  lieutenant-general  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Subsequently  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Mexico,  and 
then  took  an  extended  tour  over  Europe. 

On  February  8,  1884,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  active  and  continuous  ser- 
vice, he  retired  and  took  his  place  as  a  distinguished  American  citizen,  dying  on 
February  14,  1891.  He  was  buried  with  full  military  honors  at  St.  Louis,  and 
he  left  a  family  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son  is 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Sherman,  S.J.  His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words  as  follows:  Simple  as  a  child,  sympathetic  as  a  woman,  firm  as  a 
rock,  wrathful  as  a  tempest,  but  withal  lovely  as  a  June  morning  to  his  friends. 


JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD. 

By  Gen.  Wager  Swayne. 

HE  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States  was  James  Abram 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who  from  a  poor  farmer's  boy,  through  his 
great  industry,  learning,  and  unfailing  honesty  became  Presi- 
dent, giving  up  his  life  for  his  country  after  a  career  of  useful- 
ness that  should  be  an  example  to  every  boy  born  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  President  Garfield  was  born  in  a  little  log 
cabin  at  Bedford,  Orange  Township,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
November  19,  1831.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Abram  and  Eliza  (Ballon) 
Garfield.  His  father  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Welsh  family,  and  his  mother 
was  of  French  Huguenot  stock,  having  been  born  in  New  Hampshire.  Abram 
Garfield  bought  some  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  But 
he  died  in  1833,  when  James  was  only  eighteen  months  old,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  children,  with  bare  lands  and  an  empty  purse  as  a  heritage. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  James  became  a  worker  on  the  farm.  He 
was  greedy  for  knowledge,  and  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  obtain  books 
whereby  he  could  attain  learning.  He  left  home  in  his  eagerness  for  study  and 
became  a  driver  for  an  Ohio  canal  boat  at  $12  a  month,  in  order  to  achieve  his 
desire  for  books.  By  an  accident  he  was  nearly  drowned,  and  his  craving  for  a 
seafaring  life  was  fairly  washed  out  of  him.  He  returned  home  and  again 
worked  on  the  farm,  having  previously  arranged  to  continue  his  studies,  and  he 
remained  with  his  family  until  1850,  serving  two  terms  at  the  Geauga  Seminary 
at  Chester,  Ohio.  Thinking  he  was  sufficiently  educated  to  teach,  he  tried  for  a 
tutorship,  but  he  found  his  youth  (he  was  barely  eighteen)  was  against  him. 
He  then  practised  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  helped  at  harvest  time,  and  taught 
school  at  night — anything  to  enable  him  to  acquire  knowledge.  Finally  he 
became  self-supporting,  and  then  he  took  to  religion,  joining  the  Campbellites, 
or  Church  of  the  Disciples.  In  the  winter  of  1850  he  was  teaching  school  at 
Warrenville,  Ohio,  and  studying  at  Hiram  Portage,  preparatory  to  entering  him- 
self as  a  junior  at  Williams  College. 

During  his  vacations  at  Williams  he  went  to  North  Pownall,  Vt.,  and  taught 
writing  in  the  village.  Here  he  met  Chester  A.  Arthur,  the  future  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Garfield's  successor  in  the  White  House,  who  was  also  teaching  writ- 
ing. They  were  both  of  Welsh  descent,  and  at  once  formed  a  friendship  which 
continued  until  death.    In  1856  James  Abram  Garfield  graduated  from  Williams 
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College  with  the  highest  honors,  and  he  entered  Hiram  College  as  a  professor  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature.  In  1857,  when  only  twenty-six  years  old,  he 
became  president  of  Hiram  College,  and  his  great  career  was  really  begun. 

Soon  afterward  he  took  up  his  political  life,  and  he  pursued  it  with  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  His  first  speech  was  made  on  behalf  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  and  he  speedily  came  to  the  front  as  a  speaker  and  a  worker.  At 
this  time  politics  did  not  take  up  his  entire  thought.  During  his  Chester  studies 
he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  refined  and  intelligent  young  girl  who  was 
a  fellow-student.  She  was  Lucretia  Randolph,  daughter  of  a  Maryland  farmer. 
Friendship  gradually  ripened  into  love,  and  in  1858  they  were  married.  The 
union  was  an  ideal  one,  only  broken  when  the  bereaved  widow  wept  silently 
over  her  beloved  dead.  Garfield,  being  a  student  and  reader,  foresaw  the  com- 
ing struggle  and  fitted  himself  to  take  up  his  work  in  the  great  crisis.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  to  represent  Portage  and  Summit  counties  in  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  He  studied  law  and  became  a  good  debater.  Writing  to  a  friend  at 
this  time  he  used  these  almost  prophetic  words :  "  I  regard  my  life  as  given  to 
my  country,  and  I  am  only  anxious  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  possible  before  the 
mortgage  on  it  is  foreclosed." 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  in  which  Garfield  played  an  important  part, 
which  gradually  opened  up  to  him  a  long  vista  leading  to  the  White  House.  On 
August  14,  1 86 1,  Governor  Dennison  made  him  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty- 
second  Ohio  Regiment.  He  was  at  once  sent  to  the  front  at  Kentucky.  His 
success  was  immediate.  He  won  the  battle  of  Little  Creek,  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments,  was  soon  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Twentieth  Brigade.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  became  chief  of  staff  to  General  Rosecrans.  On 
September  19,  1863,  Lincoln  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  he  was  retired.  His  learning,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom were  desired  by  Lincoln  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  and  he  entered  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  Congress  when  only  thirty-two  ye^s  of  age.  Becoming 
the  co-worker  and  friend  of  such  men  as  Schuyler  Colfax,  Conkling,  Blaine, 
Washburn,  Stevens,  and  Fenton,  he  became  a  great  party  debater  and  a  strong 
leader. 

His  career  up  to  the  present  had  been  unclouded.  With  magic  celerity  he 
had  been  farmer's  boy,  canal-boat  hand,  teacher,  carpenter,  religious  enthusiast, 
college  professor  and  president,  lieutenant-colonel,  major-general,  and  now  he 
represented  Ohio  in  Congress.  The  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  envy  and 
hatred  brought  upon  him  undeserved  trouble  and  anxiety.  Seeking  for  a  victim 
in  high  places,  the  politicians  charged  him  with  corruption  in  connection  with 
the  "Credit  Mobilier."  Garfield  defended  himself  vigorously  and  honestly,  and 
his  vindication  came  in  his  renomination  and  election  to  Congress  in  1877; 
again  in  1880  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio.    In  June  of 
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the  same  year  he  went  to  the  national  convention  to  support  the  nomination 
of  John  Sherman  for  the  Presidency,  but  his  popularity  and  eloquence  were  such 
that  the  nomination  went  to  himself,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  his  enemies 
in  his  own  party,  he  was  elected,  making  his  inaugural  on  March  4,  1881. 

His  Presidential  career  was,  alas,  cut  short  by  a  crime.  On  July  2d  he  was 
going  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  at  Williams  College  (his  old  alma 
mater)  and  for  a  tour  through  the  Northeast.  As  he  was  entering  the  depot  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  at  Washington,  arm  in  arm  with  James  G. 
Blaine,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by  Charles  Jules  Guiteau  for  a  fancied  wrong. 
The  bullet  fractured  a  rib  and  was  imbedded  deep  in  his  body.  After  suffering 
for  eighty  days,  blood  poisoning  set  in,  and  he  died  on  September  19,  1881,  at 
Elberon,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  President  Garfield  left  a  widow  and  five  children, 
to  whom  a  grateful  country  gave  $350,000.  Such  is  the  wonderful  career  of 
James  Abram  Garfield,  student,  warrior,  and  statesman.  His  was  a  lofty  and 
useful  ambition — without  actual  genius  a  man  of  many  accomplishments  by  hard 
study.  He  won  distinction  on  many  fields,  was  the  friend  of  learning  and  of 
virtue,  and  among  the  public  men  of  his  time  there  was  none  with  higher  qual- 
ities of  statesmanship  or  greater  culture. 
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while  in  the  military  service.  In  1826  he  married  Catherine  Morgan,  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Morgan,  of  New  York.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  by  the  Government  as  special  messenger  to  the  Court  of  Denmark.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  army  in  1828,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  sub- 
sequently began  his  active  political  career.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  He  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  New  York  State  by 
Governor  Throop  in  1833,  and  afterward  became  Secretary  of  State.  He  then 
retired  from  politics  and  travelled  in  Europe,  and,  returning,  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  in  184 1.  In  1845  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to 
represent  New  York  State,  and  he  served  the  State  in  that  position  for  many 
years.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  for  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1861  he  was  for  a  short 
time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Buchanan.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke'  out  he  was  commissioned  a  major-general  in  the  United  States 
service  and  stationed  at  Baltimore,  where  he  did  some  valuable  and  heroic  work 
as  a  soldier  and  as  a  governor.  In  1 864  he  was  ordered  from  Fortress  Monroe 
to  New  York  to  suppress  the  Draft  Riots.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1865. 
The  ofQce  of  naval  officer  of  the  port  was  accepted  by  him  in  1866,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  Minister  to  France.  He  was  Governor  of  New  York  State  in 
1873  and  1874,  and  then  he  retired  from  public  life  and  enjoyed  a-well-earned 
rest.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  comptroller  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  chancellor  of  Union  College.  Dying  full  of  years  and  honors  in 
1879,  he  was  buried  at  Trinity  Cemetery,  where  his  grave  has  been  annually 
visited  and  decorated  by  that  one  of  the  Grand  Army  posts  which  bears  his  name. 
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DR.  JOHN  CONNER  BARRON. 

LTHOUGH  primarily  the  Union  League  Club  is  an  organization 
for  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  patriotic  feeling,  as 
years  roll  on  its  unfolded  panorama  reveals  the  faces  and  his- 
tories of  many  individual  members  who  are  not  only  patriotic 
but  valuable  in  American  citizenship  along  lines  of  enterprise 
;  and  helpful  success.  An  intelligent  study  of  the  Union 
League's  membership  roll  well  repays  the  student.  There  are 
not  only  great  generals,  successful  admirals,  distinguished  Presidents,  and  pop- 
ular Governors,  with  officials  of  greater  or  less  degree,  but  eminent  journalists, 
renowned  counsellors,  enterprising  merchants,  useful  inventors,  helpful  physi- 
cians, and  influential  clergymen.  Dr.  John  Conner  Barron  is  well  known  along 
three  leading  lines  of  life.  In  his  profession  he  made  war  history  of  which  his 
family  and  friends  are  justly  proud.  In  the  very  first  year  of  the  war,  1861,  the 
year  of  his  graduation  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he  became 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  volunteer  army  rai.sed  for  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
A  man  of  ample  means,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  give  a  hospital 
fund  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  as  a  graduate,  devoted  to  the  truest  interests  of 
his  chosen  profession,  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  serving  his  country  at  a  time 
when  good  men,  money,  and  expert  service  were  of  great  moment.  As  surgeon 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  he  saw  brilliant  service  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
meriting  the  promotion  which  was  given  to  him  at  once.  Afterward  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  of  the  First  Division  of  the  National  Guard  in  this  State  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  on  Shaler's  staff,  and  was  also  surgeon  of  the  Seventh  New 
York  Regiment  from  1863  to  1871. 

The  second  sphere  in  which  Dr.  Barron  has  won  renown  is  that  of  America's 
favorite  sport,  yachting.  As  vice-commodore  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  rear 
commodore  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  rear  commodore  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  vice-commodore  of  the  Hudson  River  Ice- Yacht 
Club,  he  has  made  a  record  as  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  discounted  by  that  of 
none  of  his  associates.  A  true  sportsman,  he  early  joined  the  Jekyl  Island  Club, 
of  which  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde  said,  "  It  owes  much  of  its  success  to  that 
bright  bundle  of  energy,  Dr.  Barron."  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Currituck 
Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island  Shooting  Club.  In  all  these  organiza- 
tions Dr.  Barron  is  a  respected,  popular,  and  useful  member.  As  a  hunter  of 
big  game  he  stands  on  a  level  with  the  best,  as  the  huge  grizzly-bear  skins  and 
other  trophies  of  similar  nature,  with  which  his  home  and  office  are  decorated, 
abundantly  attest. 
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I  suppose  the  mercantile  community,  as  such,  best  know  Dr.  Barron  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  steel  projec- 
tiles in  America.  The  marvellous  success  since  1889  of  the  Carpenter  Steel 
Company  is  largely  due  to  the  foresight,  push,  and  energy  of  President  Barron. 
Its  mills  at  North  Reading,  Pa.,  and  their  extensive  plant,  the  puddling  furnace, 
the  hammer,  crucible,  and  tempering  departments,  occupy  not  less  than  twenty 
acres  of  ground.  From  these,  on  orders  from  the  United  States  Government, 
were  recently  turned  out  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  armor-piercing 
and  deck-piercing  shot  and  shells,  ranging  in  calibre  from  four-inch  to  thirteen- 
inch.  These  steel  projectiles  are  needed  for  the  high-power  guns  mounted  in 
our  coast-defence  batteries  and  for  the  battleships.  So  satisfactory  were  the 
tests  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  England,  and  in  Russia,  exceeding  in  power  their 
local  manufactures,  that  the  Carpenter  Company  was  invited  to  establish  a  plant 
across  the  water,  an  offer  which  the  officers  declined  to  accept.  Dr.  Barron  does 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  making  of  great  projectiles  for  war,  or  in 
using  smaller  ones  for  the  destruction  of  game,  but,  as  president  of  enormous 
cattle  ranches  in  New  Mexico,  devotes  his  indefatigable  energy  to  provide  and 
secure  the  essential  contributions  to  the  country's  markets  which  at  all  times 
are  greatly  needed,  and  in  years  of  emergency  particularly  so. 

Without  degenerating  into  puffery,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  spealj 
even  fairly  about  this  useful  and  successful  member  of  the  Union  League  Club. 
Admiral  Dewey  says,  "No  man  is  known  even  to  his  family  until  after  death." 
That  may  be  so  in  ultimate  estimate,  but  yearly  contributions  in  the  formation 
of  character  are  an  important  factor  in  the  final  solution.  It  must  be  conceded 
that,  from  all  these  points  of  view,  Dr.  Barron  merits  the  consideration  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  associates  in  the  several  organizations  of  which  he  is  an  hon- 
ored member,  as  well  as  by  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community  at 
large. 


CLARK  BELL,  LL.D. 


LARK  BELL  was  born  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
March  12,  1832.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Franklin  Acad- 
emy, Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  but  ill  health  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Morris  Brown,  and 
with  Harlow  L.  Comstock  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1853 ;  practised  law 
at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  and  was  postmaster  there  under  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. 

In  1 86 1  he  removed  to  Bath,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  his  profession  with 
great  success,  succeeding  Lieut-Gov.  Robert  Campbell,  and  entered  the  firm  of 
McMaster  &  Bell.  In  1864  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

About  this  time  he  became  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  and  had  charge  of  the  legislation  in  Congress  and  drew  the  act  under 
which  the  road  was  constituted. 

He  has  been  employed  in  several  important  suits  in  New  York,  and  as 
attorney  of  numerous  corporations  and  organizations. 

He  was  president  of  the  Palette  Club  for  five  years.  He  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  for  eight  years.  He  was  the  originator  and 
president  of  the  Saturday  Night  Club  for  several  years.  He  is  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Union  League  Club,  having  joined  it  in  1866.  In  the  roll  of 
living  members  of  the  Club  there  are  only  forty-one  names  uniting  at  an  earlier 
date  than  he. 

Since  1870  he  has  devoted  special  attention  to  medical  jurisprudence,  hav- 
ing that  year  joined  the  Medico-Legal  Society.  He  was  its  president  for  six 
years  in  its  early  history,  and  its  success  was  largely  due  to  his  energy. 

In  1883  he  founded  The  Medico-Legal  Journal  and  is  still  its  editor. 

His  writings  on  medical  jurisprudence  include  his  inaugural  and  retiring 
addresses  for  twelve  years  at  various  intervals  that  he  has  held  the  presidency 
of  that  body,  and  the  following  brochures:  "The  Coroner  System,  and  Its 
Needful  Reforms"  (i88i);  "Suicide  and  Legislation"  (1882);  "The  Rights  of 
the  Insane  "  (1883);  "Madness  and  Crime  "  (1884) ;  "Shall  We  Hang  the  Insane 
Who  Commit  Homicide?  "  (1885) ;  "Classification  of  Mental  Diseases  as  a  Basis 
of  Statistics  of  Insanity"  (1886).  He  has  published  five  volumes  of  "Medico- 
Legal  Studies"  since  1884,  and  the  sixth  volume  is  in  press.  He  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  public  and  daily  press. 
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He  has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of 
France,  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Belgium,  of  the  Society  of  Freniatria  in 
Italy,  of  the  Society  of  Mental  Medicine  of  Belgium,  of  the  Society  of  Psychiatry 
of  Russia,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of  a  large  number  of  other  societies 
both  at  home  and  foreign.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Taylor  University  and  also  by  Rutherford  College.  He,  although  not  a  physi- 
cian, has  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  Thirteenth  International  Medical  Congress  of  1900,  at  Paris. 

He  has  social  and  literary  abilities  of  a  high  character,  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  among  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  of  the  city,  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  happiest  presiding  officers  at  a  public  banquet  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

He  is  the  author  and  editor  of  "  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  States  and  Prov- 
inces of  North  America,"  the  first  volume  of  which,  embracing  thirteen  States 
and  Provinces,  is  announced  for  publication  the  present  year,  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  eight  years. 

He  holds  a  very  high  position  as  an  alienist  and  medico-legal  jurist,  and  is 
perhaps  among  the  foremost  jurists  of  the  nation  in  the  domain  of  forensic 
medicine. 


CORNELIUS  NEWTON  BLISS. 


ORNELIUS  NEWTON  BLISS  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  con- 
sidered as  authorities  in  political  matters  of  national  importance 
and  in  questions  of  political  economy  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Although  he  has  repeatedly  been  urged  to 
accept  nominations  for  high  political  positions  he  has  persist- 
ently refused,  but  because  of  his  influence  and  experience  he  is 
always  consulted  in  large  party  matters  by  Republican  leaders, 
and  is  himself  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  party. 

He  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  January  26,  1833,  his  family  being  of 
English  origin,  but  well  known  among  the  citizens  of  this  country  for  two  cen- 
turies prior  to  his  birth.  His  father  died  while  he  himself  was  still  a  boy,  and 
his  mother  remarried  and  went  with  her  second  husband  to  New  Orleans,  leav- 
ing the  son  at  school  in  Fall  River.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  however,  he  went 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  attended  high  school  for  a  time,  and  then  entered  his 
stepfather's  counting  room. 

A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Boston  and  obtained  employment  with  James 
M.  Beebe  &  Company,  an  importing  and  jobbing  dry-goods  house.  He  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  after  it  was  dissolved,  in  1866,  he  joined  the  commis- 
sion firm  of  J.  S.  &  E.  Wright  &  Company.  Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  New 
York  to  establish  a  branch  house  here,  and  the  firm  name  became  Wright,  Bliss 
&  Fabyan,  and  in  1881  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company. 

Mr.  Bliss'  position  in  the  business  world  has  always  been  prominent.  In 
addition  to  the  cares  of  his  own  concern,  he  has  taken  active  part  in  various 
semi-public  institutions,  being  vice-president  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  a 
director  in  the  Central  Trust  Company  and  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Company,  and  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  He  has  also 
been  vice-president  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  president  of  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League. 

It  is  in  political  matters,  however,  that  his  name  is  most  widely  known,  he 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  since  its  formation  and  one  of  its 
most  active  and  influential  workers.  He  has  been  a  delegate  in  numberless  city, 
state,  and  national  conventions,  and  in  1884  was  one  of  the  delegation  who 
strongly  urged  the  nomination  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 

In  1885  Mr.  Bliss  was  put  forward  as  a  strong  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  New  York,  but  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
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convention  for  the  nomination.  Despite  his  refusal  he  received  a  large  compli- 
mentary vote.  He  has  also  refused  on  several  occasions  to  run  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

While  unwilling  to  accept  office,  Mr,  Bliss  has  always  been  ready  to  give 
his  services  to  his  party  in  other  capacities.  He  has  repeatedly  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Republican  Committee,  and  in  1888  especially  was 
active  in  the  work  which  resulted  in  carrying  the  State  for  President  Harrison. 
In  1892  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  was 
placed  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body.  And  in  municipal  matters 
Mr.  Bliss  has  always  been  ready  to  join  any  movement  looking  toward  the 
betterment  of  existing  conditions. 


ELIPHALET  W.  BLISS. 


HE  story  of  the  life  of  E.  W.  Bliss  is  an  object-lesson  for  all 
young  Americans,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  success 
that  is  sure  to  be  reached  by  ingenuity,  industry,  and  persever- 
ance. There  is  no  need  for  fulsome  praise  or  flattering  para- 
graphs, the  story  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Bliss  is  a  New  Yorker.  He  was  born  at  Cooperstown, 
Otsego  County,  New  York  State,  in  1836,  and  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools.  The  boy  showed  a  decided  inclination  for  mechanical 
knowledge  and  invention,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  old  his  parents  appren- 
ticed him  to  Metcalf  &  Livingston,  who  had  large  machine  shops  near  Coopers- 
town.  He  made  rapid  progress  and  was  soon  made  a  journeyman  machinist, 
working  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Subse- 
quently he  took  the  same  position,  at  $1.62  a  day,  with  the  Charles  Parker 
Gun  Company  at  Meriden,  Conn.  Eventually  he  made  estimates,  specifications, 
and  designs,  and  when  only  twenty-three  years  old  became  manager  of  the 
whole  works,  and  worked  there  conscientiously  for  seven  years. 

Then  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  young  Bliss  answered  President  Lin- 
coln's first  call  for  75,000  men,  and  joined  Company  I  of  the  Third  Connecticut 
Regiment.  He  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  made  a  good  record, 
being  honorably  discharged  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service.  He  then  returned 
to  the  starting-point  of  his  career,  and  again  joined  the  Charles  Parker  Gun 
Company,  not  for  long,  however,  as  he  wanted  a  larger  field  for  his  talents  and 
energies.  He  joined  Andrew  Campbell,  the  inventor  of  the  Campbell  printing 
press,  but  was  only  with  him  for  one  year. 

Then  he  started  for  himself  in  a  modest  way,  as  a  manufacturer  of  special 
machinery  for  sheet  metal  goods.  He  took  the  second  floor  of  the  Benton  build- 
ing, at  the  foot  of  Adams  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  began  by  employing  six  men. 
At  first  he  had  the  usual  struggle  for  existence  of  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
in  a  small  way,  but  his  industry  and  perseverance  told  in  the  end.  He  was 
engaged  by  Charles  Pratt  and  F.  W.  Devoe  to  make  special  machinery  for 
stamping  metal  receptacles  for  the  use  of  the  oil  trade,  and  he  revolutionized  the 
process  of  stamping  metal,  creating  an  industry  in  itself  which  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  He  had  saved  out  of  his  salary  the 
sum  of  $1,250,  and  with  that  he  started  his  factory.  Now  it  is  the  large  corpo- 
ration known  as  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  employing  over  six  hundred  men, 
and  with  a  capital  stock  of  over  $2,000,000. 
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Mr.  Bliss  married  in  1866,  at  Cooperstown,  a  daughter  of  his  former 
employer.  He  has  one  daughter  who  is  married.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
his  start  in  Brooklyn  he  saw  the  great  advantage  of  land  investment  in  that 
borough.  All  his  well-earned  savings  he  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  land  and 
property,  and  he  now  owns,  at  Bay  Ridge  alone,  sixty-five  acres  of  land  on  the 
bay  which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residential  sections  of 
the  City  of  Churches.  He  has  built  a  residence  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  New  York  State.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  noble  park  with  ancient 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  chestnuts,  elms,  and  ash,  and  overlooking  the  bay  with  a 
magnificent  panorama  from  the  Narrows  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  with  a  fine 
observatory  on  a  high  bluff  commanding  a  prospect  for  many  miles  around. 
The  house  itself  has  a  historic  interest,  as  it  was  in  the  library  that  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the  erection  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  For  the  last  four  years,  however,  Mr.  Bliss  has  resided  in 
New  York  City.  He  erected  a  fine  house.  No.  27  West  Fifty-first  Street,  which 
he  subsequently  sold  to  Joseph  C.  Hoagland,  and  another  at  No.  4  East  Sixty- 
first  Street,  in  which  he  now  resides. 

Besides  being  president,  organizer,  and  manager  of  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Com- 
pany, he  controls  the  patents  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  and  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Projectile  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Club,  the  New  York  Yacht,  the  Atlantic  and 
Brooklyn,  the  American,  and  the  Larchmont  Yacht  clubs. 


FRANK  STUART  BOND. 


RACE  that  can  trace  a  direct  descent  back  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  and  whose  members  have  been  making 
American  history  ever  since  the  pioneer  immigrant  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  cannot  but  be  a  family  of  conse- 
quence in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.  Frank 
Stuart  Bond,  the  representative  of  the  Bond  family  at  the 
present  time,  is  a  distinguished  railroad  president,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Union  League  since  1883. 

Old  English  records  state  that  the  lineage  is  traced  back  direct  to  Earth  and 
Holewood,  two  landholders  and  lords  of  the  manor  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
England.  Later  we  hear  of  the  Bonds  holding  properties  in  eleven  English 
counties,  principally  in  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Essex,  Kent,  Hants,  and  Berks. 
Jonas  and  Rose  Bond  were  leading  citizens  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1601,  and 
it  is  from  these  two  worthies  that  is  traced  the  direct  descent  to  the  American 
Bonds. 

Thomas,  the  son  of  Jonas,  died  in  1658  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  His  son, 
William,  was  born  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1625,  and  about  the  year  1645  he 
came  to  America  and  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.  He  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself,  and  was  a  captain,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  representative,  speaker  of 
the  General  Court  in  1691,  and  was  the  first  speaker  under  the  royal  charter 
uniting  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  into  one  colony.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Briscoe,  and  he  died  in  1695.  This  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  Bond  family  in  America.  His  son  Jonas,  of  Watertown,  was  born  1664,  and 
died  1827.  He  married  Grace  Coolidge,  daughter  of  Josiah  Coolidge,  of  Sutton, 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-four  years.  His 
son  Josiah,  of  Sutton,  married  Elizabeth  Fuller,  and  their  son,  also  Josiah,  was 
born  1724  and  died  1809.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Melondy,  of 
Amherst,  N.  H.  Then  came  William,  of  Sutton,  son  of  Josiah,  who  was  born 
1765  and  died  1824.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Waters,  of  Salem, 
and  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Sutton.  William's  son, 
Alvan,  comes  next,  and  he  is  the  father  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
family,  Frank  Stuart  Bond. 

The  Rev.  Alvan  Bond  was  born  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  in  1793,  and  died  in  1882. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1 8 1 5 ,  then  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
sacred  languages  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me.    Finally  he  was 
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pastor  of  the  Congregational  churcli  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
twenty-five  years.  He  married  Sarah  Richardson,  a  great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of  John  Richardson,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Watertown. 

The  son  of  this  eminent  divine,  Frank  Stuart  Bond,  was  born  in  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.,  on  February  i,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Norwich  Academy 
and  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  High  School,  and  when  he  started  his  business  career 
he  became  interested  in  railroads.  He  entered  the  railway  service  in  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  in  1849,  he 
continued  with  the  line  until  1856.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  from  1857  to  1861.  Then  the  war  broke 
out,  and  he  threw  up  all  his  chances  in  his  business  life  to  fight  for  the 
Union,  and  made  a  splendid  record  for  himself  all  through  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  Company  B,  Tenth  Connecticut 
Volunteer  Infantry,  March  29,  1862,  and  he  was  honorably  discharged  to  accept 
promotion  on  May  5,  1863,  and  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
Brigadier-General  Daniel  Tyler.  He  became  major  and  aide-de-camp  in  the 
United  States  Volunteers,  March  11,  1863,  and  resigned  honorably  November  18, 
1864.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans.  Afterward  he  joined  the 
command  of  General  Pope  near  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  1862,  and  he  served  under 
Major-General  Halleck  with  the  command  at  Parrington  and  the  other  engage- 
ments that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Corinth.  He  was  in  the  advance  of  the 
army  as  far  south  as  Brookland,  and  when  General  Rosecrans  relieved  General 
Buell  he  joined  the  former  as  volunteer  aide-de-camp,  and  was  assigned  on  the 
personal  staff  just  before  the  army  moved  out  of  Nashville.  At  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garesche,  chief  of  staff 
of  General  Rosecrans,  he  received  from  President  Lincoln  a  commission  as 
major  of  United  States  Volunteers  and  aide-de-camp.  He  also  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  advance  from  Murfreesboro,  Tullahoma,  Chick- 
amauga,  and  the  engagements  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Chattanooga.  He 
went  with  General  Rosecrans  to  St.  Louis,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  he  fought  against  Price  at  Warrensburg, 
through  Missouri,  to  Kansas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  and  resumed 
his  railroad  business. 


MATTHEW  CHALONER  DURFEE  BORDEN. 


HE  Bordens  of  America  are  descended  from  an  old  French  family 
which  lived  in  an  ancient  Norman  village  of  Bourdonay  away 
back  in  the  tenth  century.  A  branch  of  the  family  went  to 
England  with  William  the  Norman  and  settled  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  founding  a  religious  community  and  ultimately  owning 
large  estates.  In  1635  Richard  Borden  immigrated  to  America 
and  settled  in  Plymouth  Colony,  in  what  is  now  called  Rhode 
Island.  The  Friends'  Book  of  Records  registers  the  birth  of  a  Matthew  Borden 
in  1623  as  the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in  Rhode  Island.  This  is 
interesting  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  at  Portsmouth.  Matthew 
C.  D.  Borden,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of  Col.  Richard  Borden,  a 
leading  citizen  and  manufacturer  of  Fall  River.  The  Fall  River  Iron  Works 
Company  was  founded  by  him  in  182 1,  and  successfully  carried  on  until  his  death 
in  1874.  Matthew  was  born  at  Fall  River  July  18,  1842,  and  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  graduating  from  Yale  in  the  year  1864.  His  first 
business  venture  was  as  stock  boy  in  a  leading  dry-goods  jobbing  house  in  New 
York.  He  continued  there  for  three  years,  and.  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  big 
commercial  house  which  represented  the  American  Print  Works  as  selling 
agent.  In  1879,  on  the  failure  of  the  print  works,  he,  with  his  elder  brother, 
reorganized  the  business  under  the  name  of  the  American  Printing  Company, 
and  in  1880  he  entered  the  commission  house  of  J.  S.  &  E.  Wright  &  Company, 
which  is  now  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company,  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  In  1887  he  got  full  control  of  the  American  Printing  Company. 
He  has  developed  it  until  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world  to-day,  having  a  capacity 
of  70,000  pieces  weekly  and  turning  out  only  strictly  staple  goods. 

Mr.  Borden  had  studied  the  manufacture  of  cloths  and  yarns  thoroughly, 
?nd  he  determined  to  control  the  manufacture  of  both.  In  1889  he  accordingly 
began  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  to  supply  the  Printing  Company  with  goods, 
and  continued  to  build  until  before  the  end  of  1895  he  had  completed  four  large 
mills  containing  265,000  spindles  and  7,700  looms,  producing  50,000  pieces  of 
print  cloths  every  week.  This  quantity  is  about  half  the  consumption  of 
the  American  Printing  Company  when  running  full.  The  two  companies 
are  the  finest  and  most  valuable  in  Fall  River,  and  employ  a  whole  army  of 
operatives. 

Mr.  Borden  belongs  to  many  other  commercial  and  financial  institutions, 
and  he  resides  in  New  York.    He  is  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  Company  Bank, 
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Lincoln  National  Bank,  Astor  Place  Bank,  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New 
York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  and  is  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Clinton 
Hall  Association  and  governor  of  the  Woman's  Hospital.  He  has  been  a  Repub- 
lican for  over  thirty  years,  but  has  never  sought  office.  He  was  commissioner 
of  parks  for  one  term.  He  married,  in  1865,  Harriet  M.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River, 
and  he  has  three  sons  living,  Bertram  Harold,  Matthew  Stirling,  and  Howard 
Seymour.  Mr.  Borden  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1868, 
and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan,  Republican,  Merchants',  Down  Town, 
Players',  Riding,  New  York  Athletic,  the  New  York  and  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
clubs,  Yale  Alumni,  South  Side  Sportsman's  Association,  the  Jekyl  Island  Club, 
Whist,  New  England  Society,  and  Dunlap  Society.  He  also  is  a  patron  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


OLIVER  WHEATON  BUCKINGHAM. 

HE  Buckingham  family  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
given  to  this  country  many  prominent  citizens,  who  have  been 
governors,  warriors,  eminent  divines,  and  prosperous  mer- 
chants. The  English  branch  of  the  family  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
founder  of  the  family  was  a  Welshman.  The  founder  of  the 
American  branch  arrived  at  Boston  in  1637  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Buckingham  (from  whom  all  of  the  Buckinghams  in  this  country  have 
descended).  He,  Thomas  Buckingham,  afterward  settled  in  Quinnepack,  now 
New  Haven,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  his  family  is  closely  identified  with 
the  history  of  Connecticut,  politically,  professionally,  and  commercially.  One  of 
his  descendants,  William  A.  Buckingham,  of  Norwich,  was  a  prominent  war 
governor,  and  patriotism  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Buckinghams,  many  of  them  having  fought  in  the  wars  of  their  country. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  son  of  John  Buckingham  and  Sarah  E.  Wheaton, 
the  latter  a  representative  of  still  another  important  and  well-known  family  (a 
descendant  of  Robert  Wheaton,  who  came  from  Swansea,  Wales,  and  settled  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1636,  from  whom  all  of  the  Wheatons  in  this  country  have 
descended),  Oliver  Wheaton  Buckingham,  was  taken  by  his  parents  at  an  early 
age  to  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  where  he  received  his  early  education.  Graduating 
from  Charles  Cothrens'  Ocean  Institute,  Mr.  Buckingham,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
carried  away  by  the  wave  of  patriotism  which  at  that  time  swept  over  the  coun- 
try, eagerly  and  with  enthusiasm  enlisted  in  the  Northern  army  with  three 
companions.  He,  unbeknown  to  his  family,  enrolled  himself  in  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served  under  Generals 
Reynolds,  Wads  worth,  and  Paul.  It  was  his  privilege  to  see  much  active  ser- 
vice, participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  many 
other  engagements,  in  which  he  always  gave  a  good  account  of  himself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Mr.  Buckingham  began  his  business  career  in 
New  York,  and  in  1868  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Farrand  Dodd,  then 
s^gaged  in  selling  cotton  yarns  and  warps.  The  firm  of  Dodd  &  Buckingham 
was  destined,  however,  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  from  1869  to  1877  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham continued  the  business  in  his  own  name  and  alone,  Mr.  Dodd  having 
been  obliged  to  retire  by  reason  of  serious  illness.  In  the  latter  year,  namely 
in  i877,*he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Leonard  Paulson,  Jr.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Buckingham  &  Paulson,  which  business  house,  now  the  oldest 
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one  in  New  York  engaged  in  the  cotton-yarn  trade,  has  continued  in  growth  and 
prosperity  and  importance  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  social  life  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  equally  successful  by  reason  of  his 
wide  acquaintance,  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  his  early  activity  in  church 
matters,  having  been  identified  with  the  forming  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  of  which  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  was  the  rector.  In  clubdom, 
also,  Mr.  Buckingham's  face  is  well  known  and  always  welcome,  he  being  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Merchants'  Club,  the  Lotos  Club,  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  the  Ardsley  Casino,  and  the  Fairfield  County  Golf  Club. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  he  claims  an  honored  membership  in  Lafay- 
ette Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

In  1885  Mr.  Buckingham  married  Miss  Hannah  E.  Walton,  of  New  York 
City.  With  her  he  made  several  voyages  to  Europe,  travelling  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  extending  his  journey  on  one  occasion  to  the  Orient,  the 
Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Constantinople.  Since  1895,  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  has  lived  mostly 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  its  every  movement 
for  purification  in  politics  and  for  the  highest  standard  possible  in  public  life. 


RICHARD  BUTLER. 


HE  ancestors  of  Richard  Butler  have  made  a  great  deal  of  history 
in  many.  States  in  the  country.  The  Butlers  are  in  direct 
descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  they  took  a  consid- 
erable part  in  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  the  year  1066. 
They  finally  settled  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  and 
Burke  records  that  down  to  1708  there  were  twenty-one  Barons, 
Earls,  Marquises,  and  Dukes  of  Ormonde,  who  were  all  distin- 
guished and  loyal  gentlemen.  The  American  pioneer  was  Jonathan  Burke,  who 
arrived  in  Boston  on  the  ship  Hector  about  1637,  and  died  in  1760.  He  settled 
in  New  London  and  finally  at  Saybrook,  Conn.  His  progeny  afterward  scat- 
tered all  over  New  England  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 

One  branch  of  the  family  is  that  of  Richard  Butler,  who  was  born  in  Ireland 
and  came  to  America  previous  to  1760.  He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  was  killed  on  the  St.  Clair  expedition  against  the  Indians 
in  1 79 1.  Richard  had  four  brothers:  William,  who  was  also  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  Thomas,  the  third  brother,  was  thanked  by  Wash- 
ington at  Brandywine  in  1777.  His  son  Robert  was  adjutant-general  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison  at  the  battle  of  Thames,  and  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  colonel  in  1821.  Percival,  the  fourth  brother,  was 
an  adjutant-general  in  the  War  of  18 12.  His  son,  Thomas  Langford,  also  took 
part  in  the  struggle  of  18 12.  William  Orlando,  another  son,  was  an  aide  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  same  war,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  member  of  Congress 
in  1839.  He  was  also  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  a  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. Edward,  the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers,  was  adjutant-general  to  Gen- 
eral Wayne  in  1796,  and  a  major  in  the  regular  army. 

From  such  distinguished  warriors  and  patriots  is  descended  Richard  Butler, 
tne  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  at  Birmingham,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  on 
August  9,  1 83 1.  His  direct  ancestor  was  Richard  Butler,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Butler's  father  was  Cyrus  Butler,  who  left  New  Eng- 
land for  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1820  he  went  to  Norwalk,  Ohio.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Norwalk  and  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Legislature. 
He  died  in  1844.  Richard  Butler  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  and  a  year  after  he  began  his  business  life  in  New  York.  In  1846  he  en- 
tered the  large  importing  house  of  A.  W.  Spies  &  Company,  and  five  years  after, 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  William 
H.  Cary  &  Company,  and  continued  in  the  business  until  its  dissolution  in  1879. 
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Then  Mr.  Butler  turned  his  attention  to  the  hard-rubber  business,  and  in  1879 
he  was  made  president  of  a  large  hard-rubber  company,  which  in  1883  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  "  Butler  Hard  Rubber  Company,"  with  very  extensive  works  at 
Butler,  N.  J.,  and  a  warehouse  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Butler,  despite  his  busy  commercial  life,  has  been  a  great  patron  of  art, 
an  active  worker  for  the  improvement  and  beautifying  of  New  York  City,  and  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  society.  For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the  manage- 
ment or  trustee  of  large  financial  and  manufacturing  corporations.  He  is  one 
of  the  founders  and  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  life  member  of  the  New  England  Society. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty on  Bedloe's  Island  in  the  bay,  and  he  achieved  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking after  twelve  years  of  hard  work.  The  French  Government  for  his 
services  made  him  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  served  eight 
years  on  the  staff  of  General  Ward,  in  the  First  Brigade  of  the  New  York  State 
Militia,  and  was  appointed  captain,  and  subsequently  major.  He  is  a  generous 
patron  of  art,  and  at  one  time  had  one  of  the  finest  picture  galleries  in  the  coun- 
try, mostly  the  work  of  American  artists. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  since  1864  and  a  chairman  of 
the  art  committee.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Century  Association,  the  Union 
League  Club,  Grolier,  Racquet,  Players',  the  Ohio  Society,  New  England,  the 
Metropolitan  Academy  of  Design,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club.  Mr.  Butler  was  twice  married.  In  1853  he  married  Miss 
Luenna  F.  Clough,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  and  in  1897  he  married 
Mrs.  Col.  H.  A.  Hascall.  Mr.  Butler  resides  at  the  Hotel  Renaissance  at  Forty- 
third  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 


JOHN  ADRIANCE  BUSH. 


HEN  the  adventurous  Dutchman,  Lemuel  Ter-Bush,  brought  his 
good  ship  to  America  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  see- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  land  of  Columbia  determined  to  cast  his 
fortunes  upon  that  land,  he  founded  a  race  of  good  Americans 
who  have  done  great  work  toward  developing  and  increasing 
the  country.  Branches  of  the  family  have  wandered  over  New 
England  and  through  New  York  State,  and  they  have  made 
their  mark  wherever  they  settled.  After  settling  in  this  country  and  before  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  the  then  representative  of  the  family,  Lemuel  Ter-Bush, 
changed  the  name  to  Lemuel  T.  Bush,  and  they  have  been  Bushes  ever  since. 
Lemuel  Ter-Bush  married  Anna  Freeman,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Sunder- 
land, of  Vermont,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

John  Adriance  Bush  is  descended  from  the  William  Gilbert  branch,  which 
settled  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  which  married  into  the  family  of  the  Davenports. 
Mr.  Bush's  great-grandfather  was  William  Bush,  his  grandfather  was  William 
Bush,  and  his  father  William  L.  Bush.  He  was  born  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
29  ,1850.  His  father,  William  L.  Bush,  married  Virginia  Renshaw,  a  daughter 
of  Commodore  James  Renshaw,  of  the  United  States  navy.  John  Adriance  was 
educated  in  the  military  schools  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  he  entered 
the  law  school  of  Columbia  University  in  1870,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1873.  Soon  after  graduation  he  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  and  he  has  conducted  a  large  practice  ever  since.  His  especial 
study  has  been  corporation  law,  on  which  he  is  considered  an  authority.  He  is 
to-day  counsel  for  several  large  manufacturing  corporations,  and  is  interested  in 
the  litigation,  and  the  obtaining  of  franchises  for  many  large  bridges,  both  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere.  He  prepared  the  framing  of  the  first  bill  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River,  from  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Lee. 
He  has  made  a  reputation  by  the  publication  of  a  book  on  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  July  I,  1898,  and  he  has  done  much  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Greater  New  York. 

He  has  never  become  prominent  in  politics  or  held  any  political  office,  but 
for  over  ten  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  during 
the  period  of  construction,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Outside  of  his 
large  business  connections  he  is  very  fond  of  sport  generally,  especially  riding, 
fishing,  and  golf.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  since  1876, 
chairman  of  many  of  its  committees,  and  was  a  vice-president  in  1896  and 
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1897.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Century  Association,  the  Metropolitan,  the  New 
York  Yacht,  the  Lawyers',  the  Lambs,  the  New  York  Athletic,  and  the  Repub- 
lican clubs.  He  is  a  hereditary  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  and  an  old- 
time  member  of  the  Bar  Association.  On  October  26,  1880,  he  married  Eliza  P. 
Raynor,  and  has  one  daughter,  Anna  Raynor  Bush.    His  wife  died  in  1884. 


HENRY  WHITE  CANNON. 


HE  influences  that  have  made  Henry  White  Cannon,  president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  a  leading  financial  figure  in  this 
country  have  been  a  good  New  England  ancestry,  a  practical 
education,  and  a  natural  aptitude  developed  by  close  and  dis- 
criminating study  of  financial  problems  during  a  business  career 
begun  at  an  age  when  few  young  men  are  absorbed  in  the  seri- 
ous affairs  of  life.  The  organizer  of  a  national  bank  at  twenty- 
one,  he  is  at  forty-nine  a  controlling  influence  in  the  financial  policy  of  the 
nation  and  of  its  chief  commercial  city. 

Mr.  Cannon  was  born  September  27,  1850,  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of 
George  Bliss  and  Ann  Eliza  (White)  Cannon.  His  grandfather,  Benjamin  Can- 
non, removed  in  18 10  from  his  native  town  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  to  Tompkins,  N. 
Y.,  the  name  of  which  was  subsequently  changed  in  his  honor  to  Cannonsville. 
Educated  at  private  schools  in  Delhi  and  at  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  Mr. 
Cannon  became  a  clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank  in  that  town,  and  at  twenty 
was  appointed  teller.  In  1870  he  went  West,  securing  a  position  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Still- 
water, Minn.,  where  he  organized  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank,  of  which  for 
thirteen  years  he  was  cashier  and  managing  officer,  bringing  his  bank  success- 
fully through  the  perilous  times  that  followed  the  panic  of  1873. 

His  achievements  up  to  this  time  had  caused  him  to  be  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  financial  circles,  and  when,  in  1884,  John  Jay  Knox  retired  from  the 
position  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  President  Arthur  appointed  Mr.  Cannon 
to  succeed  him.  The  circumstances  of  this  nomination,  made  purely  on  the 
ground  of  eminent  personal  fitness,  excluded  it  absolutely  from  the  category  of 
political  appointments.  The  comptrollership  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Knox  had  established  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the 
financial  troubles  of  1884  resulted  in  necessity  for  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  condition  of  the  national  banks,  the  appointment  of  numerous  extra  bank 
examiners  and  bank  receivers,  and  treatment  of  banks  in  trouble  that  should  be 
at  once  considerate  and  just.  This  work  was  so  judiciously  administered  by  Mr. 
Cannon  that  many  financial  institutions  were  saved  that  might  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  Cannon's  conduct  of  the  comptroller's  office  was  so  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  and  his  financial  views  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Government,  that  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presi- 
dency he  was  invited  to  remain  in  office  to  the  end  of  his  full  term  of  six  years. 
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He  did  remain  for  a  time,  and  continued  under  the  notable  financial  administra- 
tion of  Secretary  Manning  to  lend  the  co-operation  and  advice  that  had  been  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  successes  of  Secretaries  Folger  and  McCullough.  In 
1886  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  in  New  York  City,  of  which  his  predecessor  in  the  comptroller- 
ship,  John  Jay  Knox,  was  president.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  became 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  a  position  he  still  occupies.  He  has  also 
been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Clearing  House. 
Mayor  Grant,  of  New  York,  appointed  him  aqueduct  commissioner  to  succeed 
Commissioner  Howe,  when  the  latter  died. 

In  1892  President  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Cannon  one  of  the  American 
members  to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  held  at  Brussels.  In  an 
address  upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Cannon  in  prophetic  vein  predicted  that  if  no 
monetary  agreement  was  reached  through  the  deliberations  of  that  body ;  if  the 
United  States  did  not  find  any  responsive  voice  in  Europe  to  its  appeal  for 
the  restoration  of  silver,  then  the  best  course  would  be  to  repeal  the  law  of  July, 
1890,  and  go  out  of  the  market  as  purchasers  of  silver  for  currency  purposes 
until  such  a  time  as  an  international  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver.  He  also  intimated  that  if  gold  monometallism  was 
to  prevail  among  the  principal  commercial  nations,  the  United  States,  with  its 
increasing  foreign  commerce,  its  high  credit,  its  constantly  enlarging  stock  of 
gold,  its  rich  mines  of  the  same  metal,  would  be  compelled  not  only  to  cease 
purchasing  silver  for  currency  purposes,  but  also  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  to  increase  and  maintain  its  stock  of  gold.  That  Mr.  Cannon  rightly 
grasped  the  silver  question,  as  presented  in  this  country  in  1892,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  his  predictions  in  this  particular  have  since  been  verified. 

His  club  memberships,  besides  the  Union  League,  embrace,  among  others. 
Century,  Metropolitan,  New  England  Society,  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Kane 
Masonic  Lodge,  etc.  Dartmouth  College,  at  its  1899  commencement,  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Cannon  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr.  Cannon  married,  in  1879, 
Jennie  O.,  daughter  of  Gold  T.  Curtis,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Minnesota,  and  an 
officer  in  the  Civil  War.  He  has  two  sons,  George  C.  Cannon  (born  1882)  and 
Henry  W.  Cannon,  Jr.  (born  1887). 


FRANCIS  DIGHTON  CARLEY. 


HE  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  forecasting  the  trend  of  the 
money  market  with  reference  to  railroad  stocks  with  almost 
unerring  precision  may  be  classed  a  financial  genius  and  a  man 
of  mark  on  the  Street.  Such  a  man  is  Francis  Dighton  Carley. 
For  over  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  associated  with  large 
business  enterprises,  and  he  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  finance 
is  a  science  whose  laws  may  be  revealed  by  diligent  study  and 
observation.  He  is  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  and  has  frequently  given  the  gen- 
eral public  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  helped  them  to 
make  money  despite  the  machinations  of  either  bulls  or  bears, 

Francis  Dighton  Carley  is  the  son  of  Rufus  Washburn  Carley  and  Mary  Ann 
(Maphet)  Carley.  He  was  born  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  January  19,  1839.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens,  and  read  law,  practising  for 
a  short  time  in  Chicago.  His  active  career  in  the  world  of  finance  began  in  1865, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  he  became  affiliated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as 
president  of  its  Southern  branch,  and  for  many  years  he  was  an  important  factor 
in  that  gigantic  corporation.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Com- 
pany, of  Louisville,  and  president  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade. 

In  1890  Mr.  Carley  came  to  New  York,  and  he  at  once  took  a  prominent 
place  in  financial  circles,  his  accurate  judgment  and  quickness  of  perception 
gaining  him  many  clients  and  friends  and  earning  for  him  a  high  reputation. 
He  is  to-day  the  head  of  firm  of  Carley,  Stokes  &  Company,  stockbrokers  on 
Wall  Street,  a  house  which  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
money  market.  Notwithstanding  his  busy  life,  Mr.  Carley  is  fond  of  his  home 
and  family.  He  has  a  handsome  residence  in  Tuxedo  Park,  and  a  city  house  at 
120  East  Thirty-fourth  Street.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Chess,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  he  has  three  children.  One  daughter  is  the  wife  of  R.  H.  Hunt,  the 
celebrated  architect  of  this  city;  another  is  married  to  Oliver  Harriman,  Jr.,  the 
well-known  banker;  and  the  only  son,  Francis  C.  Carley,  is  with  his  father  in 
business.  Mr.  Carley  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1891, 
and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Lotos  and  Tuxedo  clubs. 


JAMES  EDMUND  CHILDS. 


HE  genealogy  of  the  Child  or  Childs  family  is  clear,  distinct,  and 
honorable.  The  different  generations  have  given  stalwart  men 
to  the  country,  who  have  fought  in  her  wars,  debated  in  her 
councils,  and  achieved  success  and  distinction  in  the  professions 
as  well  as  in  trade.  The  pioneer  American  ancestor  was 
Ephraim  Child,  born  in  England  in  1593.  He  immigrated  in 
1630,  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  163 1,  and 
died  in  1663.  With  him  came  his  nephew,  Benjamin,  who  was  one  of  the  thirty 
who  built  the  first  church  at  Roxbury,  and  who  died  in  1658.  In  the  seventh 
generation,  in  direct  descent  from  Benjamin,  comes  James  Edmund  Childs,  the 
present  representative  of  the  family.  James  Edmund  is  the  son  of  John  G. 
Childs  and  Lois  Ann  Grant.  He  was  born  at  Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y., 
July  II,  1848,  being  educated  in  the  public  schools,  beginning  his  successful 
railroad  service  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Childs  began  his  career 
as  assistant  engineer  on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railroad  in  April, 
1865.  He  became  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore 
road  in  1870,  and  soon  after  was  resident  engineer  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad.  After  that  in  quick  succession  he  became  division 
engineer  of  the  Rochester  and  State  Line,  division  engineer  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem,  chief  engineer  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  State  Line,  and  from  1881  to  1886  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  also  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Bi'ffalo  during  its 
construction  and  until  after  its  completion  to  Buffalo.  From  1886  to  the  present 
he  has  been  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  showing  a 
record  of  thirty-five  years  in  active  railroad  service. 

On  August  29,  1882,  Mr.  Childs  married  Mary  Laura  Grant,  daughter  of 
William  H.  Grant,  of  New  York  City.  He  has  a  handsome  residence.  No.  300 
West  Ninety-third  Street,  in  this  city.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  since  1897,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Colonial  and  Transportation 
clubs,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  New  England  Society,  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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HENRY  CLEWS. 


HERE  are  few  men  as  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye  as  Henry 
Clews  who  would  be  more  unhesitatingly  pronounced  typical 
Americans  than  he  would  be  by  the  majority  of  people,  yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  vv^as  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  and  was 
intended  by  his  father  for  a  position  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  boy,  however,  came  to  America 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  in  company  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  manufacturer,  and  who  sold  large  quantities  of  his  goods  in  this  coun- 
try. The  spirit  of  Americanism  appealed  so  strongly  to  his  imagination  that  he 
resolved  to  stay  here  if  his  father  would  consent.  Accordingly  a  junior  clerk- 
ship was  secured  for  him  in  the  dry-goods  importing  house  of  Wilson  G.  Hunt 
&  Company,  and  he  remained  here. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  had  determined  to  become  a  banker, 
and  in  1858  the  opportunity  came,  whereupon  he  entered  Wall  Street  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Stout,  Clews  &  Mason.  Later  a  change  was  made,  and  the 
firm  name  became  Livermore,  Clews  &  Company.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  Mr.  Clews  felt  that  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  country  lay  in  its  unity. 
He  was  outspoken  in  his  support  of  the  Union  cause.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  S,  P.  Chase,  admired  the  honest,  manly  utterances  of  the  young 
banker,  and  appointed  him  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war.  With  earnestness  and 
fervor  Mr.  Clews  sought  by  his  own  example  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
others  and  devoted  himself  unreservedly  to  the  difficult  task  of  selling  the  bonds 
— a  work  of  magnitude  and  vast  importance — and  his  labors  in  connection  with 
its  successful  prosecution  have  become  a  matter  of  history.  In  company  with 
Jay  Cooke  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  placing  the  Government  war  loans, 
and  the  measure  of  his  success  in  that  direction  is  perhaps  be*vt  shown  by  the 
remark  made  by  Secretary  Chase,  when  congratulations  were  showered  upon 
him  for  placing  the  5-20  loan.  "I  deserve  no  credit,"  said  Mr.  Chase;  "had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Henry  Clews  I  could  never  have 
succeeded," 

While  this  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuously  successful  effort  in  Mr. 
Clews'  business  career,  it  was  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  he  has  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  his  adopted  country.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and 
Protectionist,  and  has  been,  since  its  foundation,  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  which,  indeed,  he  helped  to  found.    He  has  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
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the  phrase,  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  has  always  been  conspicuous  in 
public  movements  that  touched  his  line  of  business,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  combination  of  citizens  who  effected  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed  ring. 

Since  1877  he  has  been  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Clews  &  Company, 
and  by  his  numberless  writings  on  financial  topics  has  won  his  recognition  by 
the  entire  community  as  one  of  the  most  active,  clear-headed,  and  quick-witted 
financiers  of  the  country.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading 
reviews  and  to  many  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  has  writ- 
ten several  books,  the  best  known  of  which  is  "  Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall 
Street." 

Mr.  Clews  finds  time  outside  of  business  hours  to  pay  much  attention  to 
society  and  to  the  arts,  and  his  home  is  considered  one  of  the  centres  of  social 
attraction  in  the  city. 


ALFRED  ABERNETHY  COWLES. 


MONG  the  many  distinguished  New  England  families  that  came 
over  here  for  freedom  and  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
kings  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  that  of  Cowles,  which  set- 
tled in  Connecticut  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.   The  pres- 
ent representative  is  Alfred  Abernethy  Cowles,  who  was  born 
in  Torrington,  Conn.,  in  1845.    His  father,  George  P.  Cowles, 
was  a  prominent  Connecticut  merchant,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company.    His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
General  Russell  C.  Abernethy,  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Abernethy,  who 
came  to  America  from  Scotland  about  1670. 

Alfred  Abernethy  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Torrington,  at 
Chase's  Military  Academy,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  he  finished  his  studies  in 
Paris,  France.  In  1865  he  began  his  business  career  in  the  Ansonia  National 
Bank,  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1867  his  father  took 
him  into  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  and  in  1869  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  his  knowledge  of  the  business  that  he  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
office,  of  which  in  1871  he  took  full  charge,  soon  after  being  appointed  secretary 
to  the  company.  In  1878  he  organized  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company,  and  became 
vice-president  and  managing  director.  This  corporation  began  in  a  small  way 
and  to-day  it  has  grown  to  be  the  most  important  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  producing  more  than  four  thousand  clocks  daily  and  giving  employment 
to  twelve  hundred  people. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1887,  Mr.  Cowles  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  and  eventually  he  became  the  executive 
head  of  the  whole  business,  which  grew  with  startling  rapidity  and  is  now  amal- 
gamated with  the  American  Brass  Company,  which  is  the  largest  corporation  in 
its  line  of  business  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Cowles  at  present  is 
president  of  the  Birmingham  Water-Power  Company,  treasurer  of  the  Ansonia 
Land  and  Water- Power  Company,  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Brass 
Company,  vice-president  and  managing  director  of  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company, 
and  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company. 

He  is  a  great  benefactor  to  Ansonia  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  he  is 
foremost  in  any  movement  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  his  native  State.  In 
1872  he  married  Frances,  only  daughter  of  William  Bailey,  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, and  he  has  two  children,  Russell  A.  Cowles  and  Frederick  H.  Cowles. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1893,  and  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  being  an  active  member  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club. 
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ALEXANDER  BAXTER  CRANE. 


HE  Cranes  are  descended  from  an  old  Norman  family,  whicli 
records  tell  us  originally  came  from  Maine,  an  ancient  province 
of  France,  and  the  name  was  spelt  "  Crannes. "  Representatives 
of  the  family  went  over  to  England  with  William  the  Norman. 
History  records  a  Crane  of  Cranbourn  in  Cornwall  in  1079,  and 
several  land-owners  of  the  name  were  in  Suffolk  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  H.,  a.d.  1382.  The  American  pioneer  ancestor  of  the 
Crane  family,  Henry  Crane,  was  born  in  England  in  1635  and  came  to  America 
in  1658,  settling  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  at  Milton  in  1667. 
Henry  Crane  married  a  daughter  of  Elder  Stephen  Kingsley,  of  Braintree.  He 
had  a  numerous  progeny  and  branches  of  the  family  are  to  be  found  in  very 
many  States  of  the  Union. 

Alexander  B.  Crane,  the  New  York  representative  of  the  Cranes,  is  a  well- 
known  lawyer.  He  is  in  direct  descent  from  Henry,  the  pioneer,  in  the  seventh 
generation,  coming  from  Gershom  Crane,  who  lived  in  Berkley,  Bristol  County, 
Mass.;  in  fact,  was  born  there  in  1692.  Alexander  B.  was  born  at  Berkley  on 
April  23,  1833.  His  father  was  Abiel  B.  Crane,  who  was  born  in  the  same  place 
and  the  same  house,  in  1808.  Young  Alexander  began  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Berkley,  but  he  soon  became  eager  after  knowledge.  His 
uncle  taught  him  Latin  and  Greek,  and  he  would  recite  to  the  minister  every 
morning  before  breakfast.  The  boy  next  took  a  position  as  a  school-teacher  to 
enable  him  to  pay  his  way  through  college.  He  went  to  Amherst,  and,  with 
hard  work  and  sttidy,  he  graduated  in  1854.  Then  his  uncle  took  him  to  west 
Indiana,  and  finally  to  Terre  Haute.  There  he  was  introduced  to  Attorney- 
General  Richard  W.  Thompson,  who  was  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Hayes,  and  whose  partner  was  Harvey  D.  Scott.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Crane  read  law  in  the  office  of  Thompson  &  Scott,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  Judge  Strong,  who  was  asked  to  make  the  young  man  a  lawyer,  and  he 
did  it  there  and  then  in  court.  For  eleven  years  young  Crane  practised  in  Terre 
Haute.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  in  Indiana  at  the  time,  and  he 
stumped  the  State  for  Fremont  and  twice  for  Lincoln. 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  Mr.  Crane  entered  the  service  of 
his  country  as  a  captain  of  Company  C,  Eighty-fifth  Regiment  Indiana  Infantry 
Volunteers.  His  commission  was  dated  September  2,  1862,  and  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  September  7th  of  the  same  year.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  into  the  regular  army  in  August,  1863.    From  the  very 
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beginning  the  Eighty-fifth  was  at  the  front,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crane  led  it 
gallantly  all  through  the  great  civil  struggle  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  June, 
1865. 

He  saw  active  service  as  follows :  In  September,  1862,  he  was  at  Covington, 
Ky.,  then  at  Lexington,  Nicholasville,  Danville,  and  Louisville.  In  February, 
1863,  he  went,  via  the  Cumberland  River,  to  Tennessee,  and  was  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  until  the  spring  of  1864.  Then  he  joined  Coburn's  brigade 
in  Gen.  Absalom  Baird's  division.  After  that  he  joined  General  Sherman,  and 
went  with  him  in  his  march  upon  Atlanta,  through  Georgia  to'  Savannah,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina.  He  fought  with  Sherman  until  the  surrender  of 
General  Johnstone's  army.  He  concluded  his  great  services  to  his  country  in 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Thompson's  Station,  Resaca,  Cassville,  Dallas 
Woods,  Gulp's  Farm,  Golgotha,  Kinesaw  Mountain,  and  at  the  sieges  of 
Savannah,  Lawtonville,  and  Columbia.  He  was  provost  marshal  at  Nicholas- 
ville, Ky.,  judge  advocate  of  a  commission  at  Danville,  and  a  member  of  the 
examination  board  of  officers  for  colored  regiments  at  Nashville  from  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  to  March,  1864. 

With  a  noble  record,  but  without  a  commission  for  colonel,  notwithstanding 
his  really  great  services,  Mr.  Crane  once  again  turned  to  the  law  to  earn  a  living. 
He  came  to  New  York  and  soon  gathered  together  a  large  clientele.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1865,  Laura  C.  Mitchell,  a  daughter  of  John  W.  Mitchell,  and  has  a 
family  of  six  children,  five  girls  and  one  boy;  his  son,  Alexander  M.  Crane, 
being  born  August  i,  1871.  Subsequently  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  firm  name  being  Mitchell  &  Crane,  and  has  a  large  law  busi- 
ness at  41  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  since  died,  and  the  father  and  son 
now  constitute  the  firm.  Mr.  Crane  resides  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1866,  and  he  belongs  to  many  other 
clubs  and  social  organizations.  • 


CHARLES  CURIE. 


N  the  town  of  Audincourt,  Department  of  Doubs,  France,  nes- 
tling in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  romantic  valley  on  the 
borders  of  the  German  and  Swiss  frontier,  was  born,  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1842,  Charles  Curie,  who  is  now  a  good 
American  citizen,  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  since  1898.  His  parents  were  Frederick  Curie  and 
Dorethe  Malvina  Diemer,  his  wife.  When  Charles  was  only  a 
baby,  the  family  came  to  America  and  settled  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1843. 
There  the  boy  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  finishing  his  education  at 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Young  Curie  deter- 
mined to  make  the  law  his  means  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  he  studied  first  in 
the  oflSce  of  Thomas  F.  Hoxsey,  in  Paterson,  and  subsequently  in  the  office  of 
Hawkins,  Barnet  &  Pannes,  New  York  City.  He  finished  his  legal  studies  at 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1882.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1882,  and  at  once 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city,  where  he  has  accumulated  a 
large  practice  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  it.  His  specialty  has  been  cases 
arising  under  the  tariff  laws,  and  in  that  important  department  of  legal  practice 
he  has  attained  authoritative  rank  and  a  wide  and  high  reputation. 

Between  his  school  days  at  Paterson  and  his  subsequent  entry  into  active 
practice  in  the  legal  profession,  however,  there  was  a  gap  of  many  years.  The 
young  lawyer  in  embryo  was  nineteen  years  old  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
His  spirit  was  at  once  fired  with  martial  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  fight,  and,  if 
need  be,  die  for  his  country.  He  promptly  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  Ninth 
Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  which  afterward  became  famous  as  "  Hawkins' 
Zouaves."  With  that  organization  he  went  to  the  front  and  was  in  the  engage- 
ments at  the  Hatteras  Inlet  Forts,  in  August,  1 861,  at  Roanoke  Island  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1862,  and  at  Camden,  N.  C,  April  19,  1862.  Then  the  regiment  was 
ordered  northward,  and  fought  gallantly  at  South  Mountain  on  September  14, 
1862;  at  Antietam  September  17,  1862,  where  he  was  severely  wounded;  and  all 
through  the  great  campaigns  around  Washington  and  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  fall  of  1863  saw  young  Curie  pursuing  Forrest 
through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  and  in  the  succeeding  winter 
with  Sherman's  raid  in  Meridian.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  took  part  in  the  Red 
River  expedition,  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith;  in  the  Arkansas  campaign  (Lake  Chi- 
cot), against  Marmaduke;  in  the  Tupelo  campaign,  against  Forrest,  in  July  and 
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August,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  in  the  Missouri  campaign  against  Price's 
army  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Kansas.  In  all  the  many  battles  which  he 
participated  he  bore  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  patriot,  and  he  deservedly  received 
the  thanks  of  his  country. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  the  hard  fighting  and  exposure  impaired  the 
young  warrior's  otherwise  splendid  constitution,  and  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  New 
York  Volunteers  from  Jefferson  Barracks  Hospital,  Missouri,  in  December,  1864. 
After  his  noble  services  he  took  a  much-needed  rest,  and  once  more  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  finally  entered  into  the  practice  thereof 
as  his  life-work.  His  office  is  on  Exchange  Place,  and  his  partner  is  W.  Wick- 
ham  Smith.  His  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  has  a  summer  residence  at  Idle- 
wild,  Corn  wall-on- Hudson,  N.  Y.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Hawkins'  Zouaves 
Association,  of  the  Roanoke  Associates,  of  the  Society  of  the  Burnside  Expedi- 
tion, and  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps.  He  is  chancellor  of  the  Commandery  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  He  belongs  to  the  Union  League  and 
Hamilton  clubs  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Paterson,  N.J. 


JULIEN  TAPPEN  DAVIES. 


ULIEN  TAPPEN  DAVIES  was  born  in  New  York  City  Septem- 
ber 25,1845.  His  ancestry  was  originally  Welsh ,  but  the  family 
;  has  been  in  America  for  generations.  His  father,  Plenry  E. 
Davies,  was  the  distinguished  lawyer  who  rose  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  from  him  he 
inherited  the  legal  ability  which  has  placed  him  among  the 
leading  practitioners  at  the  New  York  bar. 
He  obtained  his  preliminary  education  first  at  the  Mount  Washington  Col- 
legiate Institute  in  New  York  City,  then  at  the  Walnut  Hill  School  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  He  entered  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  served  as  a  private 
in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  New  York  National  Guard  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1866,  and  from  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School  in  the  class  of  1868.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford. At  the  time  of  the  latter's  death,  in  1867,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  succeeded  to  a  share  in  a  practice  which  Mr.  Bradford  bequeathed  to  him. 

In  1868,  when  Judge  Davies  retired  from  the  bench,  he  joined  as  counsel 
his  son's  partnership,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  Mr.  Davies  has  been 
identified  with  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  city,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  notably  as  a  "  corporation  lawyer  "  in  both  railroad  and  insurance  ques- 
tions. He  has  been  identified  professionally  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  since  he  began  his  studies  in  1866,  and  in  1881  was  chosen  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  corporation  to  succeed  his  father. 

Mr.  Davies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  elevated  railroad  sys- 
tem in  this  city,  was  one  of  the  counsel  occasionally  employed  for  the  railroad 
companies,  and  since  1884  has  been  the  general  counsel  of  the  Manhattan  Rail- 
way Company,  and  during  the  many  fights  they  have  since  had  in  the  courts  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  their  legal  interests.  Carrying  one  question  after  another 
from  court  to  court,  he  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  limitations  upon  the 
company's  liability  for  damages  to  the  owners  of  property  abutting  upon  the 
streets  in  which  the  roads  were  constructed. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  by  Tam- 
many Hall,  in  1899,  Mr.  Davies  appeared  for  the  company  at  the  memorable 
hearing  before  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  and  by  his  eloquent  and  forcible  statement  of 
the  case  exposed  the  animus  of  the  attack  and  forced  the  Mayor  into  a  defence 
of  Richard  Croker's  character.  It  was  only  one  of  his  achievements,  but  it  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the  attack. 

Mr.  Davies  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  several  other  clubs,  and 
is  an  ardent  Republican.    He  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  public  office. 


COLONEL  THOMAS  DIMOND. 


HOMAS  DIMOND  is  a  typical  American.  He  was  born  and  bred 
in  New  York  State,  and  by  his  own  personal  energy,  business 
capacity,  and  his  native  smartness  he  has  raised  himself  from  a 
poor  boy  to  be  one  of  New  York's  most  affluent  merchants,  an 
honored  and  trusted  business  man,  and  one  who  is,  as  well, 
esteemed  in  society  and  club  life.  Colonel  Dimond's  career  is 
an  object-lesson  to  all  American  boys,  because  he  has  achieved 
success  by  his  own  personal  endeavor,  and  he  is  marked  one  hundred  per  cent, 
for  honesty  and  integrity. 

Thomas  Dimond  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Phillipstown,  Putnam  County,  New 
York,  on  September  i,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  subse- 
quently at  Packard's  Business  College  in  New  York  City.  He  began  his  business 
career  by  learning  architecture  in  the  office  of  the  famous  architect,  James  Ren- 
wick,  and  studied  with  him  three  years,  but  his  studies  were  chiefly  confined  to 
architectural  iron  working.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he  entered  the 
shop  of  Dimond  Brothers  (his  uncle  and  father),  manufacturers  of  iron  work  for 
buildings,  who  had  established  the  business  in  1852,  and  worked  three  years  in 
the  factory  learning  the  trade.  The  young  man  worked  hard  and  diligently, 
and  in  1886  was  taken  into  the  firm.  In  1890  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  and 
started  in  his  own  name.  He  has  since  brought  the  business  to  the  pinnacle  of 
its  success  and  importance,  and  he  is  also  interested  in  many  other  prosperous 
corporations  and  business  ventures. 

Colonel  Dimond  is  director  of  the  American  Lloyds  Insurance  Company,  the 
Colonial  Insurance  Company,  the  Washington  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Mutual  National  Bank.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Bank  of  Savings  of  New 
York,  and  vestryman  of  All  Angels  Church.  Mr.  Dimond  always  takes  great 
interest  in  all  societies  and  organizations  connected  with  iron  architectural  work, 
and  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  Iron  League,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing strikes  among  the  ironworkers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  League  for  many  years,  and  is  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Architectural  Iron  Society. 

In  1878  he  married  Jennie  Kelly,  daughter  of  William  Kelly,  of  New  York 
City,  and  he  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  resides  on  West  Seventy-third 
Street.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  business  associations.  Colonel  Dimond 
has  always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  military  and  social  affairs.  He 
is  an  old  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  National  Guard,  and  is  colonel  of 
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the  Seventh  Regiment  Veteran  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Club,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Church, 
Twilight,  Lotos,  Chelsea,  Plantation,  and  Building  Trades  clubs,  and  American 
and  Larchmont  Yacht  clubs,  and  the  Knollwood  and  Apawamis  Golf  clubs,  vice- 
president  of  the  Westchester  Horse  Show  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Horse  Show  Association  and  the  New  York  Riding  and  Driving  clubs, 
the  West  End  Association,  the  Uptown  Association,  the  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men's Society,  the  American  Fine  Art  Society,  and  other  social  and  art 
associations. 


1 


I 


JOHN  FAIRFIELD  DRYDEN. 


O  John  Fairfield  Dryden,  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  and 
president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
belongs  the  distinction  of  originating  industrial  insurance  in 
America.  Born  near  Farmingham,  Me.,  August  7,  1839,  his 
parents,  who  were  of  the  farming  class  and  of  English  yeo- 
manry stock  that  emigrated  to  New  England  not  many  years 
subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
designed  him  for  a  career  at  the  bar,  the  bent  of  his  mind  suggesting  this  as  the 
most  suitable  field  for  his  life-work.  In  1861  he  entered  Yale  College.  Exces- 
sive devotion  to  study  greatly  impaired  his  health,  however,  and  just  as  he  was 
about  to  graduate,  with  every  prospect  of  high  honors,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  university  and  search  for  physical  recuperation.  Abandoning  the  idea  of 
pursuing  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  became  interested  in  life  insurance  and 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  its  principles.  A  reference  to  industrial  insurance 
as  operated  in  England  in  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  by  the  late 
Elizur  Wright,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  insurance,  attracted  Mr.  Dryden's 
attention.  Mr.  Wright  doubted  if  such  a  system  could  be  successfully  operated 
in  America.  This  set  the  subject  of  our  sketch  thinking.  The  more  he  thought 
and  read,  the  more  he  became  convinced  that  a  system  of  industrial  insurance 
could  be  found  that  would  meet  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  be  successfully  applied  to  them.  To  devise  such  a  plan  was  his  self- 
imposed  task.  After  years  of  thought,  he  matured  a  plan  which  was  subjected 
to  the  crucial  test  of  practical  application.  In  1873  he  went  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
then,  as  now,  a  great  centre  of  all  sorts  of  manufacturers.  Being  without  capital 
himself,  he  interested  a  number  of  men  of  means,  mostly  large  employers  of 
labor,  in  his  plan.  With  their  co-operation  he  procured  a  charter  from  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  and,  after  two  years'  preparatory  and  purely  experimental 
work  with  an  organization  known  as  the  "Widows  and  Orphans'  Friendly 
Society,"  on  October  13,  1875,  began  the  real  work  of  establishing  industrial 
insurance  in  America.  On  that  date,  Mr.  Dryden  and  his  associates  threw  open 
the  doors  of  the  "Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America."  From  the  first 
the  concern  was  a  success.  It  spread  and  prospered  steadily  and  in  every  direc- 
tion. So  marked  was  its  progress  and  so  thorough  its  demonstration  of  the 
practicability  of  operating  life  insurance  for  the  masses  that  other  companies 
arose  and  resolved  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  same  field  of  labor.  In  1879  it 
extended  its  lines  beyond  New  Jersey  and  began  its  successful  march  East  and 
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West,  until  now  its  representatives  cover  every  centre  of  population  from  the 
Canadian  border  North  to  Colorado  in  the  West  and  Florida  in  the  South. 
With  scarcely  sufficient  capital  at  the  beginning  to  meet  the  most  carefully 
administered  running  expenses,  but  with  typical  American  energy  and  great 
faith  in  the  feasibility  and  success  of  the  system  adopted,  the  pioneer  industrial 
company  passed  on  from  triumph  to  triumph,  until  now  it  stands  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  dealings  being  with 
millions  of  people  and  its  transactions  being  with  millions  of  money. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dryden  has  always  been  a  Republican,  his  first  Presidential 
vote  being  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  While  always  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs,  he  has  never  held  office,  though  frequently  urged  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  enter  the  political  arena,  and  the  only  time  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  connection  he  was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector 
at  large  for  New  Jersey  by  a  majority  of  87,000. 


ROBERT  GRAHAM  DUN. 


HERE  are  few  men  in  New  York  City,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
United  States,  who  are  better  known  or  more  highly  respected 
than  Robert  Graham  Dun,  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Company,  which  may  be  styled  the  great  financial 
barometer  of  the  nation.  The  Dun  family  is  of  pure  Scotch 
descent,  and  the  present  representative  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  all  the  prominent  characteristics  of  that  wonderful 
nationality.  He  is  cautious,  persevering,  and  industrious,  qualities  which  have 
enabled  him  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  financial  circles  of  this  city  and  the  coun- 
try generally.  Mr.  Dun's  grandfather,  the  Rev.  James  Dun,  was  for  twenty 
years  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow,  and  his  father  was 
also  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  he  emigrated  to  America  about  the  year  1815, 
and  settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  married  Lucy  W.  Angus,  also  of  Scotch  parent- 
age. The  family  moved  out  West,  to  Ohio,  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  and 
Robert  Graham  Dun  was  born  in  the  year  1826,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  He  soon 
proved  himself  fond  of  books  and  study,  and  after  a  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion, at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  started  out  to  fight  for  his  living. 

His  first  experience  of  business  affairs  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  business  house  in 
the  West  at  the  moderate  salary  of  $2  per  week.  He  made  such  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  him,  and  was  so  energetic,  that  in  a  short  time  he  became 
a  partner,  and  his  success  in  life  was  assured.  In  1850  he  sought  a  larger  field 
for  his  energies,  and  he  came  to  New  York,  entering  the  mercantile  agency 
then  conducted  by  Tappan  &  Douglass.  It  was  established  in  1841,  and  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  was  fast  rising  to  importance  and  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Dun's  position  was  at  first  a  comparatively  obscure  one,  but  he  soon 
made  himself  a  power  in  the  organization.  He  rose  step  by  step,  until  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Tappan,  in  1854,  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Douglass,  the 
firm  name  being  B.  Douglass  &  Company. 

After  five  years  of  management  Mr.  Dun  found  that  the  business  required 
but  one  controlling  head,  and  in  1859  he  bought  out  Mr.  Douglass  and  became 
sole  proprietor  and  manager.  From  this  time  the  business  increased  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Dun's  associate  partner  is  Robert  Dun  Douglass,  who  is  the  editor  of 
Dun's  Review.  The  business  of  the  agency  is  a  great  object-lesson.  In  1859 
there  were  only  seventeen  branch  offices,  in  1870  there  were  twenty-seven,  and 
in  1880  there  were  eighty.    The  need  of  the  agency  now  became  imperative,  and 
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requests  from  enterprising  merchants  in  every  important  town  in  the  Union 
came  with  startling  rapidity  to  form  branch  establishments.  At  the  present  time 
regularly  equipped  branch  establishments  are  to  be  found  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cities,  and  the  latest  additions  include  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. The  organization  of  to-day  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  the  country  is 
thoroughly  reported,  and  a  full  staff  of  clerks  is  maintained  in  each  locality. 

After  many  years  on  Broadway,  Mr.  Dun  concluded  to  build  his  own  office. 
He  has  built  one  of  the  handsomest  skyscrapers  in  New  York,  which  cost  over 
one  million  and  a  half,  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  metropolis. 


STEPHEN  B.  ELKINS. 


HIO  has  given  to  the  United  States  many  distinguished  men, 
who  have  been  princes  in  statecraft,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  busi- 
ness, and  none  of  them  outrank  Stephen  Benton  Elkins.  A 
man  who  can  found  a  flourishing  town  like  Elkins,  in  his 
adopted  State;  who  can  take  his  place  among  the  leaders  of 
finance ;  and  who  has  made  his  mark  both  as  a  Senator  and  a 
cabinet  minister  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  must  be  a 
man  of  unusual  and  varied  ability.  Such  a  man  is  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  More 
than  this  is  to  his  credit.  Prior  to  the  election  of  Senator  Elkins,  West  Virginia 
was  a  rock-bedded  Democratic  State,  and  its  representative  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, Mr.  Davis,  must  have  keenly  appreciated  the  humor  of  the  serious  situation, 
when  his  own  son-in-law  not  only  overturned  the  State,  but  was  asked  to  take 
the  vacant  chair. 

He  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  September  26,  1841,  and  came  from 
the  good  old  Virginia  stock,  which  has  been  stamped  as  the  true  aristocracy  of 
America,  and  which  has  produced  many  of  Uncle  Sam's  most  worthy  citizens. 
Mr.  Elkins  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  and  he  subsequently 
entered  the  University  of  Missouri,  graduating  with  honors  in  the  class  of  i860. 
He  selected  law  as  his  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  Then 
he  took  a  vacation  and  crossed  the  plains  to  New  Mexico,  meeting  with  many 
adventures  and  incidentally  learning  the  Spanish  language.  He  had  already 
made  an  impression  as  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and  he  naturally  turned  to  politics  as  a 
larger  field  for  his  talents  and  his  ambition,  making  New  Mexico  his  stamping 
ground. 

In  1886  Mr.  Elkins  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  be  attorney-general  of  the  Territory.  In  1868  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  United  States  district  attorney.  He  fought  against  slavery  with 
energy  and  success,  and  he  was  the  first  Government  officer  to  put  into  effective 
operation  the  act  providing  that  there  should  not  be  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  the  Territories  or  District  of  Columbia.  Under  this  act  Mr.  Elkins,  as 
United  States  attorney,  freed  many  thousands  of  Mexican  peons,  or  slaves, 
against  the  threats  of  their  masters  that  they  would  kill  him.  In  1873  Mr.  Elkins 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  Mexico  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  re-elected  during  an  absence  in  Europe.  He  made  his  mark  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  by  his  industry,  ability,  and  effective  support  of  important  meas- 
ures.   He  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  the  admission  of 
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New  Mexico  as  a  State,  but,  although  he  failed,  he  stamped  himself  as  an  advo- 
cate of  power,  eloquence,  and  ability. 

Mr.  Elkins  attracted  general  regard  by  his  powerful  advocacy  of  James  G. 
Blaine  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  success  in  securing  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1888  and  in  1892.  He  then  took  his  place  as  one 
of  the  most  skilful,  sagacious,  and  forcible  political  leaders  of  his  time.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  both  in  law  and  politics,  Mr.  Elkins  turned  his  talents  and  energies 
to  business,  in  which  he  has  shown  great  executive  ability,  and  has  made  him- 
self an  unusually  strong  and  successful  man.  He  succeeded  in  the  field  of 
finance,  and  was  for  years  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe. 
He  is  a  large  landowner  in  New  Mexico  and  controls  extensive  mines  in  Colo- 
rado. Later,  in  conjunction  with  his  father-in  law,  ex-Senator  H.  G.  Davis,  he 
engaged  largely  in  building  railroads,  by  which  the  coal  lands  of  West  Virgina 
have  been  developed.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  West  Virginia  Central 
and  Pittsburg  Railway  Company  from  its  organization,  and  also  vice-president  of 
the  Piedmont  and  Cumberland  Railway  Company,  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  In  fact,  his  successes  in  business  operations  of 
wide  horizon  were  as  notable  as  his  triumphs  in  politics. 

The  crowning  incident  of  his  brilliant  career  was  President  Harrison's  invi- 
tation to  enter  his  cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  1891.  This  position  he  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country.  To  Mr.  Elkins  largely  belongs 
the  distinction  of  breaking  the  solid  South  and  wresting  West  Virginia  from  the 
Democratic  column  and  placing  it  in  the  Republican  column,  after  the  State  had 
been  Democratic  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1895  Mr.  Elkins,  with  his  friends, 
carried  the  State  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  as  the  result  he  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  his  party  for  the  Senate.  Just  twenty-five  years  before  this  his 
father-in-law,  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis,  was  elected  a  Democratic  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Elkins  has  been  a  working  member  of 
the  Senate  and  taken  a  leading  position  in  his  party.  He  has  given  close  atten- 
tion to  economic  and  business  questions  and  the  building  up  of  American  ship- 
ping. He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley  on  all  questions,  and  especially  the  Spanish  war.  Mr.  Elkins  is  an 
ideal  type  of  a  Westerner,  over  six  feet  in  height,  of  massive  build,  with  a  large 
head  on  powerful  shoulders.  He  is  a  man  who  does  not  seek  fame  or  power. 
It  comes  to  him  naturally  as  a  leader  of  men.  With  tastes  that  are  scholarly 
and  refined,  he  is  fond  of  domestic  life,  and  shrinks  from  publicity,  crowds,  and 
notoriety.  He  is  a  great  reader  and  finds  restful  relaxation  in  books  of  every 
name.  He  has  a  fine  library  at  Halluhurt,  his  country  place.  He  is,  in  short, 
a  home-loving  man,  devoted  to  his  family  and  strong  in  his  faith  in  America, 
her  people,  and  her  future.  Ever  intelligently  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
his  adopted  State,  he  gives  his  energies,  his  capital,  and  his  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  and  her  welfare  in  the  general  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  country. 


HENRY  CLAY  FRICK. 


ENRY  CLAY  FRICK,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  coke 
and  steel,  whose  masterful  business  acumen  has  contributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  place  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  position 
of  first  importance  in  manufacturing  in  a  country  which  begins 
the  twentieth  century  as  the  industrial  leader  of  the  world,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1849,  in  the  village  of  West 
Overton,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  He  is  a  son  of  John  W. 
and  Elizabeth  Overholt  Frick.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  Swiss  ancestry;  his 
mother  was  of  German  ancestry,  and  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Overholt,  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  and  the  leading  miller  and  distiller  of  his  time  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  Like  many  who  have  attained  conspicuous  places  in  the 
commercial  and  professional  life  of  America,  Mr.  Frick  was  reared  in  the  whole- 
some environment  of  the  country.  His  early  education  was  the  best  the  schools 
of  the  vicinity  afforded,  but,  with  a  precocious  bent  toward  business  affairs,  he 
gave  up  part  of  his  school  days  to  gratify  a  desire  for  practical  training,  to  the 
work  of  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  In  1869  he  sought 
a  permanent  business  occupation,  but,  taking  that  which  was  offered,  entered  the 
office  of  his  grandfather  as  bookkeeper,  at  Broad  Ford,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
Thus  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  industrial  development  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  whom  Pittsburg  owes  much  for  her  place  among  the  leading  cities  of  America 
and  who  has  done  much  to  make  the  United  States  one  of  the  foremost  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world,  modestly  commenced  his  business  life.  While  in  the 
office  of  his  grandfather,  young  Mr.  Frick  had  his  attention  called  to  the  value  of 
the  coking-coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Ford.  Coke-making,  then  in 
its  infancy  as  an  industry,  was  a  business  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  but  he 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  it,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  a  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  locality,  bought  a  tract  of  coal  land,  and  built  about  fifty  ovens 
for  the  manufacture  of  coke.  This  was  his  first  business  venture,  and  he  under- 
took its  management  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  business  expanded  rapidly, 
as  a  ready  sale  was  found  for  the  product  at  the  foundries  and  furnaces  operating 
all  over  the  country.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  was  enlarged  as  the  demand  for 
coke  increased,  and  in  1873  the  firm  had  two  hundred  ovens.  The  panic  of  that 
year  embarrassed  many  of  the  customers,  and  the  sale  of  coke  was  curtailed  con- 
siderably. Some  of  Mr.  Frick's  partners  fell  into  financial  straits,  and  the  enter- 
prise received  a  setback.  In  this  emergency  he  appealed  to  several  friends  who 
had  faith  in  his  ability,  among  others  Hon.  Thomas  Mellon,  of  Pittsburg,  secur- 
ing from  them  the  means  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  interests  of  his  partners, 
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obtaining  control  of  the  business.  Coal  lands  ranged  low  in  price  at  this  time 
and  until  the  country  recovered  from  the  prostration  of  1873.  Mr.  Frick  took 
advantage  of  the  depression  and  acquired  several  good  properties  which  had  been 
put  on  the  market.  When  business  revived,  his  superior  judgment  in  these 
purchases  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  for  a  time  the  annual  profits  more 
than  equalled  the  purchase  price.  In  1878  he  sold  an  interest  in  his  business  to 
E.  M.  Ferguson,  of  Pittsburg.  Afterward  Walton  Ferguson  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  of  H.  C.  Frick  &  Company.  In  1882  the  firm  was  merged  into  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  and  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  were 
large  purchasers  of  the  stock.  The  company  is  now  the  largest  coke  producer 
in  the  world,  owning  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region,  in  Fayette  and  Westmore- 
land counties,  nearly  forty  thousand  acres  of  coal  and  twelve  thousand  coke 
ovens,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  coke,  employ- 
ing upward  of  eleven  thousand  miners  and  coke  operatives,  and  furnishing  an 
enormous  traffic  for  the  railroads  running  into  the  iron-producing  districts. 
The  remarkable  qualifications  as  an  organizer  and  director  of  vast  business 
interests  shown  by  Mr.  Frick  in  the  development  of  the  coke  industry  brought 
him  an  offer,  in  1889,  of  an  interest  and  official  connection  with  the  Carnegie 
concerns.  He  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Company,  Lim- 
ited, as  its  chairman,  and  continued  as  chairman  of  that  association  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  since  the  reorganization  in  1892. 
In  1895,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frick,  the  duties  of  the  chairman  were  divided, 
most  of  the  executive  details  being  transferred  to  the  newly  created  office  of 
president,  Mr.  Frick  retaining  the  official  title  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers. In  1897  he  also  relinquished  the  management  of  the  minor  affairs  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  becoming  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  enabling 
him  to  give  more  time  to  his  large  and  varied  interests  apart  from  the  coke  and 
steel  business,  and  to  gain  some  of  the  leisure  which  a  life  of  incessant  activity 
previously  precluded.  By  reason  of  his  position  for  years  as  the  head  of  several 
large  employing  interests,  Mr.  Frick  has  necessarily  been  brought  into  public 
prominence  occasionally  through  the  labor  disturbances  incident  to  the  operation 
of  such  great  industrial  enterprises,  notably  during  the  disturbance  at  the  Home- 
stead Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  in  1892.  Because  of 
additions  to  the  mills  and  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  designed  to 
lighten  labor  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  product,  a  number  of  men  in 
many  departments  paid  certain  fixed  rates  per  ton  of  product,  known  as  "  tonnage 
men,"  were  enabled  to  earn  wages  in  some  cases  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher 
than  was  contemplated  by  themselves  or  the  company  when  the  wage  scale  was 
made  three  years  previously — wages  unreasonably  high,  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion when  compared  with  those  of  other  men  in  the  same  mill,  and  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  by  the  competitors  of  the  company. 
In  the  negotiations  between  the  officials  of  the  company  and  the  officials  of  the 
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labor  organizations  for  a  new  wage  scale  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the 
then  existing  one,  the  labor  officials  refused  to  make  or  permit  any  reduction  to  be 
made  in  the  rates  paid  to  these  "tonnage  men."  Mr.  Frick  took  a  firm  stand  for 
the  correction  of  this  manifest  injustice,  and  prepared  a  scale  eliminating  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  old  one,  and  presented  it  to  the  workmen  without  the  approval 
of  the  labor  officials.  A  strike  involving  all  the  men  employed  at  the  mill  ensued, 
attended  with  extreme  disorder  and  rioting.  Time  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Mr.  Prick's  stand  in  the  matter.  With  less  than  a  year's  trial  of  the 
new  scale,  the  workmen  and  others  intimately  connected  with  the  trouble  freely 
admitted  its  fairness  and  liberality,  and  that  the  strike  was  a  mistake  and  wholly 
unjustifiable.  After  trying  every  means  and  exhausting  every  resource,  includ- 
ing arbitration  of  differences  by  disinterested  persons,  and  failing  to  insure  the 
operation  of  the  works  through  the  agency  of  labor  organizations,  against  inter- 
ruptions on  account  of  labor  disputes,  he  finally  discontinued  contract  arrange- 
ments with  the  employes  through  organizations,  contracting  instead  with  the 
workmen  direct.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  suspensions  of  operations  have 
become  infrequent,  the  causes  of  discord  minimized,  and  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  immeasurably  improved.  In  business  Mr.  Frick  is  wonderfully  quick 
of  comprehension  and  accurate  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  affairs.  It  appears 
easy  for  him  to  select  the  best  man  for  a  particular  duty.  He  never  lacks  cour- 
age to  vigorously  carry  out  his  decisions.  He  is  equally  firm  and  courageous  in 
opposing  any  measure  of  which  his  judgment  or  strong  sense  of  right  disap- 
proves. Personally,  Mr.  Frick  is  extremely  modest,  sympathetic,  kind,  and 
unassuming  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  At  home  he  is  sociable,  happy, 
domestic,  and  affectionate.  His  charities  are  great,  but  are  quietly  and  modestly 
bestowed.  On  December  15,  1881,  Mr.  Frick  married  Adelaide  Howard,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Asa  P.  Childs,  of  Pittsburg.  To  them  have  been  born  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls;  one  son  and  one  daughter  being  deceased. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1895,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan,  Engineers',  and  Lawyers'  clubs  of  New  York  City. 


JAMES  ALBERT  GARLAND, 


HE  Garlands  have  been  worthy  and  industrious  citizens  of  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  made  the 
name  familiar  all  over  the  United  States  as  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, financiers,  and  fighters.  The  original  American 
pioneer  of  the  family  was  Peter  Garland,  of  Hampton,  N.  H., 
who  was  born  in  1590.  He  is  described  in  the  records  of  the 
day  as  "a  mariner  from  England,"  and  he  was  in  business  in 
Boston  in  1637,  and  in  1638  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  granted  a  tract  of  land  at 
Charlestown.  His  son  John  was  born  in  162 1.  He  married  twice — first,  Eliza- 
beth Chapman,  and,  second,  Elizabeth  Chase,  daughter  of  Thomas  Philbrick. 
He  left  a  numerous  progeny,  and  from  that  time  the  Garlands  have  been  making 
history  wherever  they  have  settled  in  the  country.  Benjamin  Garland,  of  Rye, 
was  born  in  1735 ;  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1775,  and  on 
the  committee  of  inspection  of  the  minute-men  of  Rye.  He  married  Sarah  Jen- 
ness  in  1757.  His  son,  John,  born  in  1758,  was  a  private  under  Captain  Joseph 
Parsons  at  Cambridge  in  1776,  and  a  minute-man  during  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

A  branch  of  the  Garland  family  settled  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  with  that 
branch  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  in  direct  line.  James  Garland  was  born  in 
Virginia,  February  i,  1805,  and  he  went  to  Pennsylvania  in  1820.  He  married 
December  13,  1825,  Ale- Ann  Brown,  and  had  issue  Joseph,  William  White, 
James,  James  Albert,  Stephen  Tyng,  Walter,  and  Charles  Minster. 

James  Albert  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1840,  and  he 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Central  High 
School' with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  subsequently  having  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  conferred  upon  him  for  application  and  proficiency.  In  May,  1862,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  began  his  business  career  by  entering  as  a  clerk  the 
banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  in  Washington.  In  1866,  when  the 
firm  opened  a  branch  establishment  in  New  York,  Mr.  Garland  was  sent  in  a 
managerial  position,  and  his  future  and  prosperity  were  assured. 

On  December  16,  1869,  Mr.  Garland  married  Anna  Louise,  daughter  of 
Charles  Tuller,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  a  family  of  three  children,  James 
Albert,  Jr.,  Charles  Tuller,  and  Louise.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  partner  in  the 
banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  New 
York's  prominent  financiers.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  second  vice-president 
of  the  First  New  York  National  Bank,  and  he  held  the  office  until  1898,  when 
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he  retired  from  business  and  went  to  New  England  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  contentment.  He  sold  his  residence,  No.  259  Madison  Avenue,  and 
he  now  lives  in  a  pretty  country  house  at  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Garland  still  belongs  to  a  great  number  of  corporations  and  financial 
institutions.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  the  New  York  and  Long  Branch  Railroad,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes- 
barre  Railroad,  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the  Bankers'  Safe  Deposit 
Company  of  New  York,  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  and  the  Long  Branch  Water 
Supply  Company.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1868, 
and  he  also  belongs  to  the  following  clubs  and  organizations:  the  Metropolitan, 
City,  Manhattan,  Century,  Grolier,  Riding,  Players',  Vaudeville,  Law,  Whist, 
New  York  Athletic,  and  Country.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  a  patron  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 


I 


MARCELLUS  HARTLEY. 


Jlk^  f. 


ARCELLUS  HARTLEY,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years  past  head  of  the  old 
established  and  widely  known  house  of  Hartley  &  Graham 
(formerly  Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham),  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  Europe  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  an  officer  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations and  also  in  several  leading  financial,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  23,  1828.  At 
the  present  period,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  genealogical 
research,  and  when  the  English-speaking  peoples  evince  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  unite  for  humane  and  commercial,  if  not  for  political,  reasons,  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  descent  of  Americans  from  the  parent  stems  across  the  sea.  Mr. 
Hartley's  ancestry,  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  runs  back  to  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  England,  the  Hartleys  being  an  excellent  family  of  great 
antiquity  in  Yorkshire,  with  branches  of  importance  in  Dorset,  Berkshire,  and 
Cumberland ;  and  the  Munsons,  his  mother's  people,  having  an  unbroken  record 
in  the  English  heraldic  annals  since  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Marcellus  Hartley  began  life  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  a  well-known  classical  school  in  his  native 
city;  and  well  equipped  mentally  for  whatever  tasks  might  devolve  upon  him, 
he  took  up  a  business  career  while  still  a  youth  in  years,  entering  the  counting- 
room  of  Francis  Tomes  «&  Sons,  dealers  in  guns  and  fancy  hardware,  and  one 
of  the  leading  importing  firms  in  New  York,  Having  acquired  a  thorough 
acquantance  with  the  trade,  he  formed,  in  association  with  Mr.  J.  Rutsen 
Schuyler  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Graham,  the  firm  of  Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham, 
which  began  business  in  Maiden  Lane  in  1854,  and  continued  under  the  original 
style  until  1876,  when,  Mr.  Schuyler  having  retired,  the  firm  assumed  its  pres- 
ent style  of  Hartley  &  Graham.  The  principal  business  of  the  house  is  in  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  it  is  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  During  the  Civil  War  it  came  into  special  promi- 
nence in  supplying  the  loyal  States  with  arms.  The  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, then  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  to  purchase  arms  for  the  troops 
being  fitted  out,  selected  Mr.  Hartley  for  that  purpose,  appointing  him  agent 
of  the  Government,  and  commissioned  him  a  brigadier-general,  with  plenary 
power,  opening  him  an  unlimited  credit  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  London, 
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the  fiscal  agents  of  tlie  United  States.  His  instractions  were  not  only  to  buy 
all  the  guns  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  but  to  prevent  any  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederate  Government.  With  this  view  he  visited  the  various 
manufacturers  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  making  contracts  with  them 
for  all  they  could  turn  out  for  a  year,  and  by  surreptitiously  outbidding  the 
agents  of  the  South,  likewise  purchasing  arms,  for  such  lots  as  were  put  on  the 
market  from  time  to  time,  prevented  any  considerable  number  falling  into  their 
hands.  In  making  these  purchases  he  expended  several  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Hartley  prosecuted  this  important  work  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  his  personal  inter- 
ests, as  his  compensation  was  the  pay  of  a  brigadier-general — a  sum  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  what  his  emoluments  would  have  been  had  he  given  his 
services  exclusively  to  his  firm;  but  he  was  a  true  patriot  and  gladly  made 
these  sacrifices  for  his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril  and  need.  During  his  long 
sojourn  abroad  he  came  into  close  relations  with  the  Hon.  John  Bright,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen,  and  seized 
every  opportunity  to  enlighten  them  and  the  British  public  in  general  as  to  the 
cause  and  aim  of  the  war. 

On  his  return  home,  in  1863,  Mr.  Hartley  rendered  a  further  service  to  the 
Union  cause  by  procuring  the  preparation  and  publication  at  his  own  expense  of 
a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Philanthropic  Results  of  the  War,"  for  gratuitous  circulation 
abroad.    A  large  bound  edition  of  this  paper  he  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Fair,  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  met  with  a 
ready  and  large  sale.    A  man  of  remarkably  enterprising  spirit,  Mr.  Hartley 
has  not  contented  himself  with  a  limited  field  of  operations,  for  besides  being  at 
the  head  of  the  great  firm  of  Hartley  &  Graham  he  has  branched  out  into  other 
important  industrial  enterprises,  in  which  his  rare  business  sagacity,  pluck,  and 
remarkable  facility  in  coping  with  difficult  problems  and  directing  large  under- 
takings have  borne  fruitful  results.    Prominent  among  these  may  be  named  the 
Remington  Arms  Company  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement 
Company  and  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  all  of 
which  he  is  president.    He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  Manhattan  (Elevated)  Railroad,  the  Western,  Lincoln,  and  German- 
American  banks,  the  American  Deposit  and  Loan  Company,  the  American 
Surety  Company,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Companv,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  of   Pittsburg,  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company,  and  | 
other  leading  industrial  institutions.    Mr.  Hartley  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  ! 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  for  more  than  a  generation 
has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  that  influential  organization  and  of  the  patriotic  , 
principles  which  called  it  into  existence.    He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers*  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  New  York  University,  and  is  ' 
officially  identified  with  many  leading  charitable  institutions  and  societies,  and 
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a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Hartley  House,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  and  named  in  honor  of 
his  worthy  and  respected  father,  who  devoted  the  maturity  of  his  life  to  its 
organization  and  carrying  out  its  wise,  beneficent  designs  to  help  the  needy 
poor.  With  all  his  vast  and  varied  interests  Mr.  Hartley  is  singularly  modest, 
quiet,  and  reserved  in  manner.  His  punctual  and  methodical  habits  enable  him 
to  carry  on  with  comparative  smoothness  and  ease  the  numerous  and  extensive 
enterprises  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  demands  and  duties  of  which  would 
break  down  one  less  fortunately  endowed  with  health  and  strength.  His  chief 
relaxation  is  in  horseback  riding  after  the  close  of  the  business  of  the  day, 
which  he  seldom  if  ever  misses.  To  this  he  ascribes  in  great  part  the  unusual 
good  health  he  enjoys,  Mr.  Hartley  married  Frances  Chester  White,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Pomeroy  White,  of  New  York  City.  Of  the  four  children 
born  to  this  marriage  but  one  survives,  viz.,  the  wife  of  George  W.  Jenkins,  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  now  president  of  the  American 
Deposit  and  Loan  Company  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hartley's  eldest  daughter 
married  Norman  Dodge,  and  a  twin  daughter  became  the  wife  of  James  Stokes, 
both  of  whom  are  deceased.    The  other  child  died  in  infancy. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Hartley  as  a  business  man  may  be  ascribed 
to  sound  judgment,  far-reaching  sagacity,  intense  earnestness,  great  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  an  undeviatingly  honorable  course  in  every  relation  in  life.  His 
vitality  and  energy  are  truly  wonderful,  and  the  amount  of  business  he  de- 
spatches and  the  care  he  bestows  upon  every  detail  of  the  vast  interests  over 
which  he  presides  and  to  which  he  gives  daily  attention,  even  though  he  has 
passed  his  seventieth  birthday,  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  remarkable  business 
men  of  his  time.  Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  exceptional  assiduity,  he  is 
still  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  and  as  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  multitudinous 
affairs  as  at  any  time  in  his  long  and  useful  career. 
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ELIZUR  BRACE  HINSDALE. 


OR  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Judge  Elizur  Brace  Hinsdale  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  for 
many  years  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Reform. 
He  has  long  been  one  of  the  shining  lights  and  acknowledged 
authorities  on  political  questions  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
furnished  a  whole  library  of  important  addresses  on  public 
questions  issued  by  the  Republican  party  in  all  its  campaigns. 
Judge  Hinsdale  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  New  York,  on  December  4, 
1 83 1.  He  is  descended  from  the  Puritans  of  the  early  Colonial  days  who  founded 
the  New  England  States  and  helped  to  consolidate  the  great  American  republic. 
The  pioneer  settler  of  the  family,  Robert  Hinsdale,  came  to  Plymouth  Colony, 
I  Massachusetts,  in  about  the  year  1630,  and  his  descendants  helped  to  develop 
I  and  increase  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  United  States.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  seventh  lineal  descendant  from  Robert.  The  family  is  probably 
of  French  origin,  as  the  name  figures  largely  in  French  and  Lowland  political 
and  church  history  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
English  annals  to  the  present  day.  A  branch  of  the  family  removed  to  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Judge  Hinsdale  settled  in  Litchfield  County, 
where  they  have  been  located  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  Jacob  Hinsdale,  with  his  four  brothers,  fought  and  bled 
in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  America,  and  his  father,  Elizur  Hins- 
dale, was  a  captain  in  the  War  of  18 12.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  edge-tool 
business  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  and  was  owner  and  manager  of  the  largest  manu- 
factory for  that  class  of  goods  in  those  days.  His  family  connections  were  dis- 
tinguished and,  indeed,  historical.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Judge 
Hinsdale's  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  Jonathan  Brace,  of  Connecticut,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  bar  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  State. 

Judge  Hinsdale  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village,  and 
he  afterward  took  a  finishing  course  at  the  local  academy.  He  chose  the  profes- 
sion  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Buffalo  in  May,  1856.  He  began 
practice  in  Leroy,  and  worked  hard  and  successfully  for  five  years.  He  soon 
made  his  mark  in  law  and  politics  in  that  section  of  New  York  State,  and  in  i860 
was  elected  as  chairman  of  the  Genesee  County  Republican  Central  Committee, 
and  fought  hard  for  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Seeking  a  larger  field  for  his  energy  and  talents,  the  ambitious 
young  lawyer  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1 86 1 ,  and  made  a  specialty  of  cor- 
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poration  law  and  the  settlement  of  financial  disputes.  Here  again  he  soon  fought 
his  way  to  the  front  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in  many  of  the  leading  con- 
tests of  the  day.  In  1870  he  organized  the  well-known  firm  of  Hinsdale  & 
Sprague. 

He  made  a  specialty  of  railway  law,  on  which  he  is  considered  an  authority, 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  connected  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  served  as  counsel  for  many  years,  has  been  its  vice-president,  and 
drew  all  the  contracts  for  the  company,  no  one  of  which  has  ever  been  success- 
fully assailed  in  the  courts.  He  finally  effected  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
independent  roads  which  were  located  on  Long  Island,  and  successfully  carried 
through  all  the  litigation  connected  with  the  system  from  1877  to  their  termina- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1895. 

In  politics  Judge  Hinsdale  has  always  been  a  good  Republican  and  active  in 
work  for  the  benefit  of  his  party.  He  has  written  many  important  papers  on 
legal  matters,  published  an  important  treatise  on  the  subject  of  land  transfers, 
and  labored  long  to  establish  the  present  system  of  land  transfers  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  first  act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system,  was  drafted  by  him  and  was  passed  largely  through  his  influ- 
ence. His  opinion  on  the  power  of  New  York  City  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  new  public  parks  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
His  ability  as  an  organizer  and  reformer  was  acknowledged  in  1895,  when, 
under  the  Magistrates'  Act  for  reforming  the  bench  of  New  York  City,  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  William  L.  Strong  to  be  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  and  his  colleagues  indorsed  the  appointment  as  a  good  one  by  select- 
ing him  as  the  presiding  justice  of  the  court. 


ROBERT  HOE. 

SPLENDID  representative  of  the  dogged,  pushing,  and  aggres- 
sive characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  Robert  Hoe,  the 
great  printing-press  inventor  and  manufacturer.  Mr.  Hoe  is  an 
American  pure  and  simple,  but  he  is  a  descendant  of  an  old 
Saxon  family  from  Leicestershire,  England,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  he  is  from  good  old  Puritan  stock.  Hoe  is  the  Saxon  for 
"hill,"  and  Robert  Hoe  has  climbed  the  hill  of  life  with  con- 
spicuous success.  He  has  distinguished  himself  in  two  distinct  ways — as  an 
inventor,  engineer,  and  manufacturer,  and  as  an  art  connoisseur  and  art  patron. 

The  Hoes  have  been  for  over  a  century  the  pioneer  printing-press  manufac- 
turers and  inventors  of  the  world.  The  founder,  Robert  Hoe,  founded  the 
business  in  the  days  of  George  HL,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoes,  Nottingham, 
Leicestershire,  and  he  came  to  America  in  1802.  He  established  himself  as  a 
manufacturer  of  printing  presses  in  New  York  City  in  1820,  and  manufactured 
the  first  serviceable  iron  printing-presses  in  America,  superseding  the  wooden 
screw  presses.  He  also  produced  the  first  single  and  double  cylinder  presses 
made  in  this  country. 

In  1833  the  founder  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Richard  and  Rob- 
ert, who  in  1846-47  produced  the  "Lightning"  or  type-revolving  machines, 
which  were  used  successfully  both  here  and  in  England.  In  1863,  Robert,  the 
grandson  of  the  founder,  was  taken  into  the  firm,  which  has  continued  an  unex- 
ampled career  of  success  and  prosperity.  The  young  Robert,  who  was  born  in 
New  York,  March  10,  1839,  was  pushing,  progressive,  and  ambitious.  He 
marched  with  giant  strides  along  the  road  to  fame ;  he  was  a  hard  worker,  and 
possessed  great  common  sense,  the  result  being  that  the  firm  made  the  Hoe 
presses  renowned  all  over  the  world,  and  he  achieved  fame  and  fortune  for 
himself.  He  produced  machines  which  at  first  only  men  brought  up  in  his 
workshops  could  handle,  and  he  had  to  make  special  tools  and  mechanical 
devices  of  the  most  intricate  manufacture,  in  order  to  perfect  his  presses. 

Thus  from  a  small  inception  arose  a  giant  industry,  both  in  America  and 
in  England.  The  works  in  New  York,  at  Grand,  Sheriff,  Columbia,  and  Broome 
streets,  cover  nine  acres,  and  in  London  the  manufactory  occupies  one  large 
block,  and  employs  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  engineers  and  mechanics. 
The  machines  turned  out  are  marvels  of  mechanism  and  ingenuity,  and  they  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  rolls  of  paper  are  placed  at  one  end  and 
at  the  other  is  delivered  with  lightning  rapidity  full  editions  of  the  daily  papers, 
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well  printed,  illustrated,  folded,  and  pasted.  In  fact,  the  machines  do  every- 
thing but  speak.  Among  the  triumphs  of  the  firm  are  the  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Octuple,  and  Double  Supplement  machines,  and  the  colored  printing  machines 
and  flat-bed  presses  which  are  sold  in  America,  England,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Hoe  has  always  lived  in  New  York,  and  is  prominent  in  the  art,  literary, 
and  social  circles  of  the  city.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  now  owns  the  finest  private  library  in  America.  His  collection 
of  mediaeval,  oriental,  and  illuminated  manuscripts  and  missals  on  vellum  is 
unique,  unequalled,  and  priceless.  Many  of  his  early  printed  books  are  wonder- 
ful examples  of  the  typographical  art,  and  they  are  reckoned  among  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hoe,  although  he  is  devoted  to  his  work  of  inven- 
tion and  manufacture,  nevertheless  finds  time  for  social  enjoyment  and  the  study 
of  art  generally.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Grolier  Club,  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  judges  of  engravings  in  the  country.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League,  the  Century,  Engineers',  and  Players'  clubs,  and  is 
one  of  New  York's  most  prominent,  active,  honored,  and  useful  citizens. 


EDWIN  STRANGE  HOOLEY. 


MONG  the  younger  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  who  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  fore  in  the  near  future  is  Edwin  Strange 
Hooley,  the  young  financier,  who,  although  not  yet  forty  years 
of  age,  holds  a  prominent  position  among  the  leading  financiers 
on  the  Street,  and  has  already  laid  the  foundations  for  fame  and 
fortune. 

Edwin  Strange  Hooley  was  born  on  November  9,  1863. 
His  parents  were  Abraham  and  Lucy  Hooley,  of  Macclesfield,  England,  descended 
from  a  good  old  Saxon  family,  and  who  came  to  America  over  half  a  century  ago. 
Hooley,  Senior,  had  a  large  wholesale  business  on  Broadway.  He  was  a  highly 
respected  man  and  a  leader  in  business  circles.  Young  Hooley's  native  town 
was  Jersey  City.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hasbrouck  Institute,  and  his  mother 
removing  to  Plainfield,  after  his  father's  death,  the  young  student  completed  his 
studies  at  the  high  school  of  that  town.  In  1879,  when  only  sixteen  years  old, 
he  started  out  to  carve  his  way  to  fortune,  and  he  sought  the  seething  maelstrom 
of  Wall  Street  as  the  field  upon  which  he  proposed  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
His  first  venture  was  as  a  clerk  with  Pomeroy,  Cox  &  Smith,  and  he  applied  him- 
self in  that  position  steadily  for  three  years.  His  short  experience  enabled  him 
to  take  another  step  upon  the  ladder  of  fortune,  and  in  1882  he  became  cashier 
in  the  firm  of  Rolston  &  Bass,  bankers  and  brokers,  on  Broad  Street.  Here  he 
found  all  the  business  he  could  possibly  desire  to  enable  him  to  take  his  place 
among  the  financiers  of  his  time,  and  he  profited  by  the  chances  afforded  him. 

After  six  years  of  hard  and  unremitting  labor  he  became  the  managing  part- 
ner in  the  house  which  he  had  entered  as  cashier,  and  he  controls  the  affairs  of 
the  firm  to-day ;  being  one  of  the  youngest,  and  at  the  same  time  smartest,  oper- 
ators on  the  Street.  Mr.  Hooley  married  Mabel  Canfield,  daughter  of  Thomas 
B.  Brooks,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J,,  and  he  has  two  children.  He  has  a  pretty  coun- 
try home  at  Plainfield,  and  is  prominent  in  society  circles  of  that  town.  He  is 
popular,  and  belongs  to  many  clubs  and  social  organizations,  besides  the  Union 
League  Club,  including  the  Nyasset  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Park  Club  of 
Plainfield,  and  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Plainfield  Golf  Club. 
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N  the  influential  organization  known  as  the  Union  League  Club 
are  not  only  many  men  of  many  minds,  but  many  men  of  many 
kinds.  Statesmen  touch  elbows  with  bankers,  lawyers  with  edi- 
tors, merchants  with  manufacturers,  inventors  with  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  ministers  with  physicians.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  find  any  line  of  activity  and  usefulness,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  material  prosperity  and  the  moral  glory  of  the 
country,  unrepresented  on  the  roll  of  membership.  Among  the  bankers,  Harry 
Lawrence  Horton  stands  prominent,  not  alone  because  of  his  sterling  integrity, 
but  because  during  his  thirty-five  years  of  membership  he  has  manifested  un- 
feigned interest  in  the  character,  reputation,  and  public  service  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  has  given  his  ready  response  with  counsel,  with  advice,  with  personal 
interest  and  financial  aid.  The  Hortons  are  an  old  family,  not  only  here  where 
their  ancestors  found  foothold  in  1633,  but  in  the  older  land  where  direct  line- 
age is  traced  to  the  year  13 10,  when  the  sceptre  of  Edward  II.  typified  kingly 
potentiality,  and  when  Roger  de  Horton  was  the  head  of  the  family  and  a  man  of 
pronounced  influence  in  the  court  of  that  progressive  monarch. 

Harry  L.  Horton  was  born  in  Sheshequin,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1832,  closely  related  to  the  Hortons  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Southold,  Long  Island.  While  a  student  in  his  native  town,  young  Horton 
showed  a  fondness  for  mathematics,  and,  following  his  inclinations  toward  a 
business  life,  he  began  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a  Towanda,  Pa.,  merchant.  In 
young  manhood,  he  carried  to  a  successful  standing  a  produce  commission  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  accumulated  a  modest  fortune,  with  which,  seeking  a  larger 
field,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  began  a  financial  career,  which  found  a  fitting 
outcome  in  the  establishment,  in  1865,  of  the  banking  house  of  H.  L.  Horton  & 
Company.  An  experience  of  more  than  thirty-four  years  has  placed  the  institu- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Horton  is  the  head,  upon  a  foundation  of  recognized  substan- 
tiality. 

While  Mr.  Horton  is  identified  with  many  interests,  brought  to  him  because 
of  his  financial  ability  and  banking  experience,  he  has  avoided  office-holding  in 
clubs,  and  has  at  no  time  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  in  politics,  save  when 
for  three  years  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  in  which  place  he  resided.  In  harmony  with  his  business  operations,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Socially,  Mr.  Horton  stands  among  the  best  and  is  known  as  a  liberal  patron  of 
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art,  possessing  a  very  valuable  library  and  an  art  gallery  which  shows  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  Successful  men  often  shield  themselves  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  unfortunate  of  life,  seeking  relief  in  accusations  of  idleness  or 
misconduct.  Such  is  not  the  way  of  Mr.  Horton,  who,  in  an  unostentatious 
manner,  has  been  most  liberal  during  long  and  busy  life,  relieving  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-man,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  aid  others  to  help  themselves. 

In  addition  to  membership  in  the  Union  League,  Mr.  Horton  has  long  been 
at  home  in  the  New  York  Athletic,  Monmouth  Beach,  Country  Club,  Suburban 
Club,  and  other  organizations,  Mr.  Horton  aptly  typifies,  in  the  words  of 
another  who,  talking  of  Mr.  Horton 's  removal  from  the  West  to  the  East,  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  the  old  adage,  "What  is  one  person's  loss  is  another  person's 
gain,"  which,  paraphrased,  might  well  read  "Milwaukee's  loss  is  New  York's 
gain." 
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CHARLES  ALBERT  HOYT. 


HERE  are  a  few  families  in  America  with  a  more  ancient  or  hon- 
orable descent  than  the  Hoyts.  Its  ancient  origin  from  far 
away  back  along  the  corridors  of  time  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  an  old  Icelandic  word,  "hauta,"  to 
leap,  and  in  its  journey  along  the  ages  it  has  been  so  twisted 
and  turned  that  it  is  now  spelled  no  less  than  nineteen  different 
ways.  The  original  American  ancestor  of  the  family  was  Simon 
Hoyt,  who  came  from  Somerset,  England,  landing  in  New  England  in  1628  and 
settling  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  died  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  left  a  long  line 
of  sturyd  citizens  who  have  fought  and  bled  for  the  Union  and  who  have  proved 
themselves  at  all  times  true,  patriotic  Americans.  Walter,  the  son  of  Simon,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Norwalk,  Conn,,  a  selectman  in  168 1,  a  deputy  of  the 
General  Court  from  1658  to  168 1,  and  a  distinguished  man  of  his  time.  Other 
Hoyts  fought  for  the  independence  of  America  and  in  all  the  battles  that  have 
afflicted  the  country. 

Charles  Albert  Hoyt,  the  present  representative  of  the  family,  was  born  in 
1839  Burlington,  Vt.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Hoyt,  was  born 
in  1 8 1 3 ;  he  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  divine,  who  died  in  1883.  Young  Hoyt's  education  was  acquired  at  the 
Academy  at  Burlington  and  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  at  Montreal  College,  Canada. 
His  college  courses  were  taken  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  and  at 
Georgetown  University,  District  of  Columbia,  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
A.M.  at  both  institutions. 

He  intended  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  read  law  at  night  while  he  studied  mercan- 
tile pursuits  during  the  day  as  a  clerk  in  a  manufacturing  house.  In  1862  and 
1863  he  assisted  his  father  in  running  a  newspaper  at  Burlington.  Subsequently 
becoming  interested  in  the  great  future  possibilities  for  hard  rubber,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  rubber  trade  in  New  York  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  development  of  that  commodity.  From  1868  to  1870  he 
was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Poppenhusen  &  Konig,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the 
leading  lights  and  an  active  worker  in  the  business.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  India 
Rubber  Comb  Company  and  of  the  Goodyear  Hard  Rubber  Company.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  been  active  in  the  development  of  rubber,  and  is  also  identified  with 
many  other  large  corporations  and  financial  institutions.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  twenty  years  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  five  years,  a  founder  of  the  German  American  Insurance 
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Company,  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  German  Alliance  Insurance  Com- 
pany, a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club  since  1896.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Merchants' 
Club,  New  York,  and  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Brooklyn,  the  New  England  Society, 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America.  He  is  a  patron  of  art  and  belongs 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  H.  HUBBARD. 


HE  Union  League  Club  is  honored  in  having  upon  its  roll  of 
membership  such  a  good  citizen  as  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard, 
who  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  on  December  20,  1838.  Gen- 
eral Hubbard  is  the  worthy  representative  of  a  race  of  good  and 
patriotic  citizens.  His  grandfather  was  a  noted  physician  and 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Readville,  Me. ;  his  father,  Dr.  John 
Hubbard,  also  practised  medicine,  besides  engaging  in  politics 
and  rendering  good  service  to  his  country  and  State.  Dr.  Hubbard  was  educated 
at  Dartmouth  College;  he  was  State  Senator  from  1843  to  1848,  and  governor  of 
Maine  in  1853.  During  his  regime,  the  celebrated  Maine  liquor  law  was  enacted. 
He  was  a  skilful  surgeon,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ability  and  force,  and  a 
faithful  public  servant.  General  Hubbard's  mother  was  Sarah  Hodge  Barrett, 
born  at  Alna,  Maine,  in  1796,  and  a  descendant  of  an  old  Revolutionary  family. 
She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Barrett,  one  of  the  "minute  men  "  of  Lexing- 
ton, who  fought  and  died  for  the  independence  of  his  country. 

General  Hubbard  was  educated  at  the  Hallowell  Academy  and  entered  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1853,  graduating  with  the  honors  of  his  class  in  1857.  He  took 
up  law  as  a  profession  and  studied  hard  in  his  native  town,  being  admitted  to  the 
Maine  bar  in  i860.  He  came  to  New  York  State  in  the  fall  of  i86o  and  entered 
upon  a  new  course  of  legal  study  at  the  Law  School  of  Albany,  and  in  May,  1861, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  State.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  forsook  his  legal  pursuits,  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  joined 
the  army  in  defence  of  the  Union.  He  was  mustered  into  the  service  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Maine  Volunteer  Regiment,  and  was  commissioned  as  first  lieuten- 
ant and  adjutant.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Virginia  and  was  mustered  out 
in  1863,  having  acted  several  times  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  brigade. 
He  returned  home  and  assisted  in  raising  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Volunteers, 
receiving  a  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  on  November  10,  1863,  and  was 
mustered  into  the  regular  service,  with  the  same  rank,  on  December  19,  1863. 
The  regiment  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  it  served 
gallantly  through  the  Red  River  campaign,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hubbard  did 
splendid  work  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  dispatches.  After  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  Colonel 
Fessenden,  afterward  general,  being  given  the  command  of  the  brigade. 

Colonel  Hubbard  gallantly  led  the  assault  on  Monett's  Bluff  (Cane  River 
Crossing),  La.,  and  he  assisted  in  building  the  great  dam  of  the  Red  River  at 
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Alexandria,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Baily,  of  Wisconsin,  and  he  also 
assisted  in  bridging  the  Atchafalaya  River  to  enable  the  army  to  cross.  He  was 
commissioned  a  full  colonel  on  May  13,  1864,  and  was  transferred  to  Virginia. - 
There  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  during  1 864- 
65,  many  times  taking  command  of  the  brigade.  In  the  winter  of  1864  he  acted 
as  president  of  a  court-martial,  and  in  April,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  part  in  the  great  national  review.  After  that  he  went  to  Savannah, 
Ga. ,  where  he  for  some  time  presided  over  a  board  for  the  examination  of  officers. 
In  July,  1865,  his  long  and  arduous  services  were  rewarded  by  the  brevet  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  mustered  out,  having  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well  all  through  the  war. 

Turning  once  more  to  peaceful  pursuits,  General  Hubbard  again  came  to 
New  York  City  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1865,  and  until  the  end 
of  1866,  he  was  associated  with  Charles  H.  Rapallo,  afterward  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barney,  Butler  &  Par- 
sons, and  their  practice  quickly  assumed  large  proportions.  In  1876  the  firm 
was  reorganized  under  the  style  of  Butler,  Stillman  &  Hubbard.  General  Hub- 
bard turned  his  attention  to  railway  law,  and  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
brilliant  organizer  and  a  safe  counsellor.  He  retired  from  the  firm  of  Butler, 
Stillman  &  Hubbard  in  1899,  and  now  devotes  himself  entirely  to  his  extensive 
railway  interests.  His  successful  conduct  of  many  important  cases  has  caused 
him  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country. 
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corns  POTTER  HUNTINGTON. 


N  any  group  of  Americans,  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington  is  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank.  He  has  helped,  as  no  other 
man  living  to-day,  to  make  the  American  nation  what  it  is — a 
leader  in  the  roll  of  national  commonwealths.  He  is  a  noble 
example  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  at  upward  of 
seventy-eight  years  he  journeys  yearly  from  ocean  to  ocean  on 
business  errands  and  puts  in  each  day  hours  of  attention  to  work 
which  would  exhaust  many  a  younger  man.  He  came  from  a  modest  little  Con- 
necticut village  in  Litchfield  County,  and  as  a  schoolboy  was  an  acknowledged 
leader.  He  was  a  strapping  six-footer  while  yet  in  his  teens,  and  laid  in  a  capi- 
tal of  rugged  health  which  has  been  his  constant  support  in  a  life  of  tremendous 
activity  and  accomplishment.  Geography  was  his  favorite  study  at  school,  and 
his  phenomenal  memory  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  great  American  continent  before  he  had  set  foot  out  of  his  native 
State. 

When,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  left  home,  he  carried  with  him  the  assur- 
ance of  success.  He  was  not  afraid  to  work,  and  whatever  his  income  a  portion 
of  it  was  added  to  his  savings.  Previous  to  his  majority,  he  travelled  much  in 
the  South,  representing  business  interests  in  the  East,  and  acquired  a  most  use- 
ful experience  from  his  contact  with  men  and  affairs.  In  1843,  in  company  with 
his  brother,  he  established  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  a  general  merchandise  store,  and 
was  steadily  getting  rich,  when,  in  1848,  the  news  of  the  gold  find  in  the  Pacific 
Slope  reached  the  far-away  American  States  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
He  caught  the  gold  fever,  but  in  a  modified  form.  He  foresaw  that  a  great  set- 
tlement of  flush  miners  was  an  ideal  trading  post,  and  he  started  with  the  Argo- 
nauts via  the  Isthmus  route.  On  that  narrow  neck  he  spent  three  months  wait- 
ing for  a  north-bound  vessel  over  the  Pacific.  In  that  fever  nest  he  kept  his 
health  by  good  living,  and  filled  in  the  time  by  shrewd  trading  which  increased 
his  modest  capital  several  fold.  He  landed  in  California  with  a  fund  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  soon  in  a  big  tent,  which  in  the  absence  of 
lumber  was  the  most  available  business  structure,  Mr.  Huntington  began  a  pros- 
perous career  as  a  general  trader.  He  found  a  worthy  working  partner  in  Mark 
Hopkins,  and  a  dozen  years  brought  them  to  the  front  as  men  of  wealth  and 
broad  public  spirit. 

The  Civil  War  came  on,  and  the  emphasis  this  gave  to  the  isolation  of  the 
Pacific  settlements  opened  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Huntington's  life,  and  he 
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stepped  forth  as  an  empire  builder.  He  proposed  to  turn  the  great  trans-conti- 
nental trail  into  an  iron-bound  highway.  From  a  successful  hardware  merchant 
he  became  a  great  railroad  builder.  Leland  Stanford  and  Charles  Crocker  joined 
their  personal  fortunes  to  those  of  Messrs.  Huntington  &  Hopkins,  and  the 
herculean  task  of  building  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  begun.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington came  East  to  attract  financial  support  and  to  carry  through  Congress,  if 
he  could,  the  acts  which  were  necessary  to  make  the  great  project  feasible. 
His  energy,  skill,  and  tact  accomplished  the  desired  result,  and  the  world  knows 
how  on  one  memorable  day  in  1869  the  rails  from  the  East  and  the  West  met  in 
Utah,  and  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  times  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Huntington  remains  to-day  the  sole  survivor  of  that  little  group  of 
typical  Americans,  and  on  his  ample  shoulders  has  fallen  the  even  greater  task 
of  keeping  the  entire  system  of  traffic  abreast  of  modern  demands.  He  has  done 
more  than  this.  He  has  built  and  absorbed  branch  roads  and  feeders  by  the 
dozen,  until  the  original  road  has  grown  into  a  vast  system  of  some  nine  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad.  Connected  with  this  system,  under  the  name  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  associates  have  established 
and  acquired  steamship  lines  on  both  oceans.  The  city  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
owes  its  birth  as  well  as  its  growth  to  the  personal  enterprise  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Huntington,  who  built  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  terminal  improve- 
ments there,  and  has  established  there  also  the  largest  ship-yard  in  the  country. 

He  has  amassed  millions  as  a  reward  for  his  foresight  and  energy,  but  for 
every  dollar  he  possesses  he  has  given  the  American  people  a  thousand-fold 
return  in  the  industries  he  has  created  and  fostered  and  the  opportunities  he  has 
furnished  for  intercommunication  by  land  and  sea. 

In  the  direction  of  personal  benefactions,  Mr.  Huntington  has  done  much, 
though  in  unostentatious  ways.  He  has  established  libraries,  built  churches, 
and  founded  scholarships ;  but  his  most  liberal  donations  have  been  to  aid  and 
uplift  the  negro  race,  the  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Hampton,  Va.,  being 
one  of  the  notable  examples. 


EDWIN  FRANCIS  HYDE. 


HE  Hyde  family  is  a  most  distinguished  one,  and  it  has  carved 
its  name  in  English  history  as  indelibly  as  it  has  impressed  it 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  progenitor  and  pioneer 
ancestor  of  the  American  Hydes  came  over  in  1633  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  the  first  minister  at  Newton 
and  subsequently  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636.    He  was  William 


Hyde,  and  he  finally  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1660,  being 
one  of  the  thirty-five  original  proprietors  of  Norwich,  and  a  very  prominent 
citizen.  He  died  in  168 1  and  left  two  children,  Samuel  and  Hester.  The  son 
of  Samuel,  William  Hyde,  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Edwin  Francis  Hyde  was  born  in  New  York  City  June  23,  1842.  His  grand- 
father was  Erastus,  who  was  born  in  Norwich  in  1775,  and  was  the  son  of  Cap- 
tain James  Hyde,  who  served  with  the  Fourth  Connecticut  Regiment  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Captain  James  Hyde  married  Mary 
Lathrop.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simon  Lathrop, 
who  commanded  a  Connecticut  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  city  after  its  capture.  The  father  of  our  subject  was 
Edwin  Hyde,  who  was'^born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  February  19,  18 12,  and  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Alvina,  daughter  of  Ralph  Mead,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  who  was  a 
well-known  New  York  merchant.  The  firm  has  been  in  business  in  Coenties' 
Slip  for  over  half  a  century.  Edwin  and  Elizabeth  had  a  family  of  nine  sons, 
and  E.  Francis  was  the  fourth  son.  The  boy  was  educated  in  the  New  York 
schools  and  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  graduated  from  the  New  York  Free 
Academy  in  1861  and  at  once  entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia  College,  in  one 
of  its  earliest  classes.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  served  in  the  United  States 
army  for  three  months  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  When  he  had  done  his 
duty  to  his  country,  he  resumed  the  study  of  law  and  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  Law  School  in  1863. 

At  once  he  entered  the  ofiBce  of  the  Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fanchei,  and  read  law 
steadily  for  five  years.  Then  he  started  in  business  for  himself  with  his  younger 
brother,  Clarence  Melville,  and  they  soon  acquired  a  large  and  increasing  prac- 
tice, the  specialties  being  corporation  law,  stock  questions,  wills,  and  estates. 
In  1886  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York;  under  the  presidency  of  Fred- 
eric P.  Olcott,  decided  to  increase  its  staff,  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  asked  to  come  into 
the  corporation  as  a  vice-president.  Mr.  Hyde  accepted  the  office  and  became  an 
active  factor  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  organized  corporations  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 
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Mr.  Hyde  married  Marie  E.,  daughter  of  Albert  N.  Brown,  a  well-known 
New  York  merchant.  He  has  no  children  living.  His  town  mansion  is  at  835 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  has  always  been  a  prominent  clubman  and  is  a  patron  of  all 
the  great  societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  follow- 
ing societies  record  him  as  a  patron :  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Genealogical 
Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Numismatic  Society,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Union  League  since  1895.  The  other  clubs  and  social  organiza- 
tions of  which  he  is  a  member  include  the  Century,  Metropolitan,  Down  Town, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  University,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  Republi- 
can, City,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  Riding. 
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WALTER  R.  T.  JONES. 


HE  Jones  family  is  a  very  large  one  and  is  well  represented  the 
world  over.  Its  members  have  been  making  history  for  cen- 
turies, and  they  have  been  leading  citizens  of  America  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  A  distinguished  branch  of  the  Jones 
family  settled  in  Long  Island  in  1692,  and  their  history  has 
been  part  of  the  history  of  Long  Island  and  the  State  of  New 
York  ever  since.  A  present  representative  is  Walter  R.  T. 
Jones,  the  well-known  marine  insurance  adjuster  of  5 1  Wall  Street,  and  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  for  over  thirty  years. 

j        The  pioneer  of  the  family  was  Major  Thomas  Jones,  who  emigrated  from 
i  Ireland  to  Rhode  Island  in  1692  and  married  Freelove,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
i  Townsend,  a  leading  Long  Islander,  who  in  1696  deeded  to  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  a  valuable  tract  of  land  on  Long  Island  known  as  "  Fort  Neck. "  This 
was  the  first  settlement  of  the  family  in  New  York  State,  and  they  have  remained 
here  ever  since.    Thomas  Jones  built  on  his  estate  a  substantial  brick  house 
which  was  considered  a  marvel  in  those  days,  and  it  was  a  wonder,  for  it  stood 
'  firmly  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  was  known  all  over  the  island  as 
"the  old  brick  house,"    Major  Jones'  ancestor  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
for  the  Stuarts,  and  for  James  II.  in  1690.    He  soon  began  to  make  himself  a 
leader  in  the  little  community  in  which  he  had  settled.    In  1704  he  was  sheriff 
of  Queens  County,  and  in  17 10  he  was  appointed  ranger-general  for  the  island 
of  Nassau.    He  died  in  171 3  and  left  seven  children. 

His  eldest  son,  David,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  from  1737  to  1758,  being  speaker  for  thirteen  years.  In 
1758  he  was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  died  in  1775.  His  heir  was 
Thomas  Jones,  commonly  known  as  Judge  Jones,  and  recorder  of  New  York  in 
1769.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Jones  was  also  a  distinguished  member  of  the  family. 
He  was  called  the  "father  of  the  New  York  bar,"  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  enlightened  jurists  of  his  day.  He  was  in  the  Assembly, 
and  later  a  recorder  of  New  York;  he  died  in  18 19.  The  family  have  been  the 
leaders  and  benefactors  of  Oyster  Bay  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1836  a 
succeeding  Samuel  Jones  gave  $30,000  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Oyster  Bay 
and  North  Hempstead.    In  1775  David  Jones  gave  £300  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

It  is  from  such  distinguished  jurists  and  philanthropists  that  Walter  R.  T. 
Jones  is  descended.  He  was  born  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  in  1830;  his  father  was 
John  H.  Jones.    Walter  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen 
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years,  at  Jamaica  until  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  at  Columbia  College.  After 
travelling  some  time  in  Europe  he  started  his  business  career  as  an  insurance 
adjuster.  He  has  achieved  considerable  success,  having  been  referee  in  cases 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  and  having  an  unblemished  record  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

In  1854  Mr.  Jones  married  Anna  Pierson  Bailey,  daughter  of  Rear- Admiral 
Theodoras  Bailey,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  who  in  the 
Civil  War  led  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Farragut  by  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip,  battling 
through  contesting  vessels,  and  landed  at  New  Orleans  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  that  city.     The  torpedo-destroyer  launched  December  5,  1899,  was 

named  in  honor  of  Rear-Admiral  Bailey. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  treasurer  of  the  American  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, a  member  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society,  of  the  University  Club,  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club,  and  governor  of  the  Wawepex  Society  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
founded  and  endowed  by  his  brother,  John  D.  Jones,  for  scientific  and  natural 
history  studies. 

Mr.  Jones  has  one  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  W.  Whipple,  a  cap- 
tain of  ordnance  in  the  United  States  navy,  who  was  chief  ordnance  officer  on 
General  Merritt's  staff  at  Manila. 

John  D.  Jones,  the  eldest  son  of  John  H.  Jones  and  brother  of  Walter  R.  T., 
began  his  underwriting  life  as  office  boy  in  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  on  the  28th  of  November,  1829,  the  same  day  on  which  the  company 
commenced  business.  He  continued  in  the  corporation  with  regular  advance- 
ments until  July  r,  1842,  when  the  present  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
was  formed  to  succeed  the  old  one.  On  the  23d  day  of  July,  1842,  he  was  made 
secretary,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1855,  he  was  elected  president.  To  this 
office  he  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  decease.  This  corporation  ranks  any 
marine  insurance  company  in  the  world  and  has  dealings  with  every  commercial 
port. 


HENRY  SCANLAN  KERR. 


N  the  financial  world  there  are  few  names  better  known  or  more 
highly  respected  than  that  of  Henry  Scanlan  Kerr.  Although 
an  Ohio  boy,  he  is  looked  up  to  as  one  of  New  York's  most  suc- 
cessful and  popular  sons,  and  he  is  classed  in  money  circles  as 
one  of  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  New  York  the  great 
city  it  is  to-day.  Mr,  Kerr  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1866.  His  father,  William  H.  Kerr,  was  State 
prosecutor  of  Ohio  and  was  a  son  of  George  Kerr,  a  prosperous  English  mer- 
chant, who  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Kerr's  mother  comes  from  the  good  old  Irish  and  Canadian  stock.  She  was 
Harriet  Ellen  Scanlan,  daughter  of  Stephen  Scanlan,  of  Montreal,  a  descendant 
of  the  Power  family  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  cousin  of  Tyrone  Power  and  nephew 
of  Sir  Richard  Coyle,  M.P.,  and  Mary  Hardie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hardie,  of 
Montreal. 

Young  Kerr  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Chick- 
ering  Institute  of  Cincinnati  and  in  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1883  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  valedicto- 
rian. After  graduating  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  California  Insurance  Company.  After  six  months,  however,  his  health 
broke  down,  and  he  went  to  Louisiana  and  worked  as  an  overseer  on  a  large 
sugar  plantation  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

In  September,  1885,  his  uncle,  Charles  T.  Wing,  of  18  Wall  Street,  offered 
him  a  position  in  his  office,  which  was  at  once  accepted.  Mr.  Wing  was  the 
pioneer  railroad  bond  broker  of  America,  and  commanded  a  very  large  business. 
Young  Kerr  at  once  took  kindly  to  the  business  and  soon  became  familiar  with 
the  mysteries  of  banking  and  bond  brokerage,  and  a  constant  student  of  railways 
and  general  finances.  With  characteristic  impetuosity  Mr.  Kerr,  in  1892, 
informed  his  firm  that  unless  he  was  taken  into  partnership  of  Charles  T.  Wing 
&  Company  on  the  ist  of  May,  he  would  begin  business  on  his  own  account. 
The  firm  declined  to  consider  the  proposition,  and  the  young  man  retired  accord- 
ing to  promise.  He  soon  found  a  congenial  spirit  and  energetic  co-worker  in 
Henry  S.  Redmond,  and  joining  with  Gilbert  M.  Plympton,  a  wealthy  lawyer, 
who  supplied  the  capital,  the  firm  of  Redmond,  Kerr  &  Company  was  inaugu- 
rated, with  Mr.  Plympton  as  a  special  partner.  Soon  after  Mr.  Plympton  became 
a  full  partner  and  Thomas  A.  Gardiner  was  added  to  the  firm. 

The  business  prospered  from  the  very  start,  and  the  energy,  intelligence, 
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and  integrity  of  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  associates  soon  gave  the  firm  a  high  reputation 
in  the  financial  world,  and  to-day  the  house  is  one  of  the  foremost  banking  houses 
in  Wall  Street,  and  its  wealth  and  importance  have  steadily  increased  until  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  investment  securities  in  the  country.  It  is  said 
to  have  distributed  among  investors  over  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
securities,  and  it  has  the  great  record  of  never  having  sold  a  security  that  has 
defaulted  on  its  interest,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  firm  is  now  the  trade- 
mark of  standard  value.  The  business  has  also  been  extended  and  developed  in 
many  ways,  embracing  financial  transactions  for  the  reorganization  of  companies, 
refunding  operations  and  floating  of  railroad  and  other  bond  issues. 

Mr.  Kerr  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Graham,  Kerr  &  Company, 
bankers,  of  Philadelphia,  and  correspondents  of  Redmond,  Kerr  &  Company. 
Although  a  busy  business  man,  Mr.  Kerr  has  made  time  to  perform  work  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  and  State.  In  1890  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Troop  A  of 
the  New  York  Cavalry,  and  he  saw  service  during  the  labor  riots  at  Buffalo  and 
Brooklyn.    He  was  honorably  discharged  as  first  sergeant  in  1895. 

He  married,  in  1895,  Miss  Olive  Grace,  daughter  of  John  W.  Grace,  of  the 
firm  of  William  R.  Grace  &  Company,  and  he  has  one  son.  Among  the  many 
social  organizations  of  which  Mr.  Kerr  is  a  member  are  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Union  League,  the  Racket  and  Tennis,  the  Union,  the  Country, 
and  the  New  York  Yacht  clubs,  the  Down  Town  Association,  and  the  Ohio 
Society. 


HENRY  KNOX. 


HE  family  of  Knox  is  of  Scotch  origin.  Some  of  the  members 
migrated  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the  American  pioneer 
came  over  in  1630,  settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Colony.  General  Alanson  Knox,  grandfather 
of  Henry  Knox,  was  for  many  years  a  leading  lawyer  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts.  General  Knox,  as  well  as  his  father,  was 
for  several  sessions  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
General  Knox  had  as  students  in  his  office  George  Ashmun,  who  was  president 
of  the  convention  that  first  nominated  Lincoln,  and  Reuben  Atwater  Chapman, 
who  became  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The 
latter  married  a  daughter  of  General  Knox.  A  son  of  the  general  is  the  vener- 
able Samuel  Knox,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
and  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School.  He  was  born  at  Blandford,  Mass., 
in  18 1 5,  and  moved  to  St.  Louis  when  it  was  but  a  small  village.  He  was 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Missouri  bar  in  1838,  was  city  attorney  of  St. 
Louis  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican  over  Gen.  Francis  Blair.  He  is  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  bar.  He  married  Mary  Kerr,  daughter  of  Matthew  Kerr,  of  an  old  Penn- 
sylvania family. 

Henry  Knox,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Knox  and 
Mary  Kerr  Knox,  and  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  November  26,  1857,  was 
educated  at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  and  from  the  Boston  Law  School.  He  is  attorney  and  counsel 
for  large  estates  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  corporation  law.  Mr.  Knox  married  Miss  Frances  Shackelton, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin,  and  resides  at  No.  46  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1 896,  and  is 
also  affiliated  with  many  other  social  organizations,  including  the  University  and 
St.  Anthony  clubs,  the  Delta  Psi  Fraternity,  and  the  Williams  College  Alumni 
Association  of  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital. 


PERCIVAL  KUHNE. 

ERCIVAL  KUHNE  was  born  in  New  York  City  April  6,  1861. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  who  came  to 
New  York  over  fifty  years  ago  and  founded  the  well-known 
banking  house  of  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  New  York,  and 
also  for  over  sixteen  years  represented  as  consul-general  most 
of  the  German  states  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  German 
Empire.  For  his  services  he  received  many  decorations  of 
high  degree.  His  mother  was  Ellen  Josephine  Miller,  a  daughter  of  George  J. 
Miller,  of  New  York,  and  a  descendant  from  an  old  English  family. 

Percival  Kuhne  received  a  college  education  in  this  country  and  in  Germany 
as  a  preparation  for  the  business  career  for  which  his  father  intended  him.  This 
education  being  completed  in  1884,  he  returned  to  this  city  and  entered  his 
father's  banking  house,  succeeding  the  latter  as  full  partner  in  the  firm  both 
here  and  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  in  the  year  1893.  Since  then  Mr.  Kuhne  has 
taken  a  prominent  part,  not  only  in  his  own  firm,  but  in  several  important  cor- 
porations in  which  he  is  interested.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the  financial  powers 
of  the  community,  displaying  marked  business  ability  and  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  all  financial  questions.  Among  the  connections  he  has  formed  in  this  line 
may  be  mentioned  his  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  his  trus- 
teeship in  several  financial  institutions.  One  of  these  is  the  Colonial  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized  and  established,  and  on  whose  executive  committee 
he  still  serves;  the  Citizens*  Savings  Bank,  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
and  the  Colonial  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Mr.  Kuhne  is  a  steadfast  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Union,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Calumet  clubs. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  Company  K  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  is 
a  member  of  Holland  Lodge,  No.  8,  F.  and  A.  M. 

He  has  shown  an  active  interest  in  various  educational  institutions,  being  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  New  York  Zoological 
Garden,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  various  other  organizations  of  a  kindred  character. 


JONAS  HENRY  LANE. 


HEN  in  1636  the  three  brothers,  Job,  James,  and  Edward  Lane, 
arrived  as  pilgrims  in  Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Billerica 
(now  called  Bedford),  there  began  the  foundation  of  a  race 
which  stands  foremost  among  the  many  worthy  and  distin- 
guished families  that  all  New  Englanders  and  true  Americans 
are  naturally  proud  of.  Job  Lane  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  history  says  that  he  and  his  son  John  were  "  both  men  of 
marked  character  and  influence,  identified  closely  with  the  colonial  government 
and  pillars  of  the  church."  John,  the  son,  married  Susannah  Whipple,  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  and  the  different  branches  of  the  family 
helped  to  colonize  and  develop  Maiden,  Gloucester,  Falmouth,  and  Portland. 

The  Lanes  have  fought  in  all  the  battles  for  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
Colonel  John  Lane  was  appointed  a  captain  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Belmont,  in 
1699.  Job  Lane,  a  great-great-grandfather  of  Jonas  Henry,  fought  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  also  was 
engaged  in  Shay's  Rebellion  and  King  Philip's  War.  His  own  uncle,  Captain 
Anthony  Lane,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  was  in  the  War  of  18 12,  and  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  central  Massachusetts  for  over  half  a  century.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr. 
Lane's  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Woodbridge,  a  large  ship-owner  of  New  Lon- 
don and  Norwich,  Conn.,  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  the  ratified  treaty  with  France  to  Paris  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  minister  to  France,  which  made  the  two  nations  allies  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  went  so  far  to  achieve  the  success  of  American  indepen- 
dence. The  gallant  seaman  sailed  to  France,  ran  through  the  British  fleet,  and 
succeeded  in  his  object,  with  honor  to  himself  and  glory  to  America,  receiving 
the  special  thanks  of  Congress. 

Job  Lane,  the  pioneer,  after  many  years  in  Bedford,  for  certain  reasons 
removed  to  Maiden.  The  family  have  in  their  possession  to-day  an  old  deed 
whereby  Governor  Winthrop  grants  nearly  the  whole  of  Maiden,  1,260  acres,  to 
Job  Lane,  for  ;^230,  and  a  house  to  be  built  at  New  London,  Conn.,  for  his  son, 
Fitz-John  Winthrop.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Jonas  Henry  Lane,  was  born 
on  January  4,  1837,  in  Boston.  His  father  was  Jonas  Henry  Lane,  a  physician, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  leading  practitioner  of  Boston.  His  mother 
was  Frances  Ann  Brown,  a  scion  of  the  distinguished  Norwich  family  and  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Samuel  Woodbridge.  Samuel  Brown,  an  ancestor  of 
Frances  Ann,  was  made  famous  because  he  was  fined  for  riding  in  his  own  car- 
riage, the  squire  thinking  that  walking  was  good  enough  for  him. 
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J.  Henry  Lane  was  educated  in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  at  Chapman 
Hall  School.  When  only  fifteen  years  old,  young  Lane  became  a  clerk  in  the 
dry-goods  commission  house  of  Read,  Chad  wick  &  Dexter,  and  remained  with 
them  until  1 86 1 .  Having  previously  arrived  in  New  York  as  a  representative  of 
the  Boston  house,  in  1861  he  went  with  the  firm  of  H.  Ammidown  &  Company, 
dry -goods  commission  merchants.  In  January,  1863,  he  became  a  partner  of 
Edward  H.  Ammidown,  the  firm  name  being  Ammidown,  Lane  &  Company. 
After  twenty  years*  successful  work,  in  January,  1883,  Mr.  Lane  founded  the 
firm  of  J.  H.  Lane  &  Company,  at  no  Worth  Street,  which  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  dry-goods  commission  houses  in  America,  with  branches  in  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  and  London. 

In  i860  Mr.  Lane  married  Isabella  A.  Hooper,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  has 
had  a  family  of  six  children,  three  daughters  and  three  sons.  His  daughters  are 
unmarried;  his  eldest  son  is  connected  with  the  Utica  Cotton  Mills,  Utica,  N. 
Y. ;  the  second  son  is  a  partner  with  his  father ;  and  the  third  son  is  interested 
in  the  Hampton  Mills,  Easthampton,  Mass.  Mr.  Lane  has  resided  in  Gramercy 
Park  for  thirty-one  years,  and  is  trustee  and  president  of  the  park.  He  has  been 
a  director  in  many  insurance  companies  and  president  of  the  West  Boylston 
Manufacturing  Company,  Oakdale,  Mass.,  since  1863.  He  retired  from  the  mills 
to  make  room  for  his  son,  the  site  of  the  mills  having  been  taken  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Commission  of  Boston  for  aqueduct  purposes,  the  buildings  and 
machinery  to  be  removed  to  Easthampton,  Mass.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  since  January,  1865,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Riding 
and  Wool  clubs.  He  has  never  been  active  in  politics,  although  he  organized 
and  was  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of  Boston  in  the  Fre- 
mont campaign  of  1856. 


FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT. 


HE  Leggett  family  of  America  is  as  distinguished  for  its  honor- 
able pedigree  as  it  is  renowned  for  its  great  business  acumen 
and  commercial  enterprise.  The  first  record  of  the  family  in 
historical  archives  is  when  Osborne  Legatus  was  the  Papal 
Legate  to  England,  about  the  year  1250,  His  relatives  settled 
at  Havering,  in  Essex,  and  his  son  Walter  was  born  in  that 
town  in  1307.  Walter's  son,  also  named  Walter,  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  John  Chittborne,  of  Havering. 

The  next  ancestor  of  note  was  Helmingius,  a  great-great-grandson  of  the 
second  Walter.  Helmingius  was  high  sherifif  of  Essex  from  1401  to  1408.  He 
married,  in  1401,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mandeville.  The  descendants 
of  Helmingius  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Cockerells,  Black,  Notley,  and  Dagen- 
hams,  all  in  Essex.  His  grandson,  Thomas,  married  Catherine  Wilgoose,  a 
scion  of  an  old  Essex  family.  The  tomb,  effigy,  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  couple 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  to  this  day.  They  lived 
about  146 1.  Thomas'  son  was  Thomas  Legatt  de  Dagenham,  and  was  born 
about  1545.    He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  married  Elizabeth  Church. 

The  American  progenitor  of  the  Leggetts  was  in  the  sixth  generation  from 
the  English  founder.  He  was  named  John,  and  he  went  to  Barbadoes  in  1636 
to  1640,  and  thence  to  America.  His  son  Gabriel,  in  1661,  was  the  patentee  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  West  Farms  in  Westchester  County,  now  part 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ward  of  the  Greater  New  York.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Richardson,  in  1676,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of 
old  New  York  City  merchants.  Gabriel  died  in  1700  and  left  four  sons,  John, 
Thomas,  William,  and  Gabriel.  It  is  from  the  William  branch  of  the  family 
that  Francis  H.  Leggett  is  descended,  and  he  is  a  grandnephew  of  William  Leg- 
gett, poet  and  editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  There  have  been  four  generations  of 
the  family  born  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  Westchester  County. 

The  father  of  Francis  H.  was  Abraham,  who  was  born  in  1805  and  died 
aged  seventy-three  years,  and  was  for  fifty  years  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  New  York  City.  He  founded  the  well-known  firm  of  Leg- 
gett &  Company,  on  Front  Street,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Market 
Bank.  Francis  H.'s  mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  a  prominent 
New  Yorker.  The  young  merchant  was  born  in  1 840 ;  he  received  a  good  aca- 
demic education,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  his  clerkship  in  a 
Front  Street  produce  commission  house  and  continued  there  for  about  five  years. 
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In  1 862  he  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  his  brother  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  afid  he  prospered  until  1870,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Francis 
H.  founded,  with  his  younger  brother,  Theodore,  the  great  firm  of  Francis  H. 
Leggett  &  Company,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 
Theodore  died  in  1883,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Leggett  has  conducted  the 
enormous  business  alone. 

The  offices  and  warehouses  began  in  a  small  way  at  74  Murray  Street,  and 
three  years  afterward  at  97,  99,  and  loi  Reade  and  116  Chambers  streets,  and 
in  1880  an  enormous  warehouse  was  erected  covering  nearly  half  a  city  block  on 
West  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street,  and  which  the  firm  has  occupied  since  1882, 
the  year  of  its  completion.  The  firm  employs  about  six  hundred  hands,  and  the 
capital  turned  over  every  year  aggregates  over  ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Leggett  is  a  member  of  the  Produce  and  Cotton  mercantile  exchanges, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
since  1880,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Merchants',  Republican,  Union,  and  many 
other  social  organizations. 


FRANCIS  H.  MACY. 

HE  Macy  family,  like  many  other  New  England  families,  traces 
its  lineage  back  to  England,  and  the  record  is  a  most  honorable 
one.  Francis  H.  Macy  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  the 
pioneer  American  settler,  and  he  possesses  all  those  traits  which 
enabled  his  ancestors  to  rise  from  comparative  obscurity.  He 
was  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  on  October  15,  1822.  His 
descent  is  in  the  direct  line  from  Thomas  Macy  of  the  parish 
of  Chilmark,  Salisbury,  in  the  County  of  Wiltshire,  England,  and  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1635. 

Francis  H.  was  a  son  of  Josiah  Macy,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  family 
became  residents  of  New  York  City  in  1823,  where  Mr.  Macy  received  his  edu- 
cation, graduating  from  a  Friends*  school  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  1840  he  entered  his  father's  business  in  Front  Street,  of  oil  refining,  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  foreign  trade.  In  1892  Mr.  Macy,  having  accumulated  a 
comfortable  competency,  retired  from  active  business  life.  He  married  Miss 
Deborah  Underbill ;  they  had  three  children,  only  one  of  whom  is  living. 

Mr.  Macy  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Union  League  Club,  having 
joined  immediately  after  its  organization. 
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RODERICK  BURNHAM  MATHER. 


N  influential  and  representative  organization  such  as  the  Union 
League  Club  would  necessarily  have  among  its  members  scions 
of  the  old  families  that  settled  here  centuries  ago,  and  who  have 
done  so  much  to  form  the  great  American  nation  of  to-day. 
The  Mather  family  of  New  England  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  noted  and  historic  of  representative  families  that  can  be 
referred  to  in  the  histories  of  the  country,  and  it  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Union  League  by  Roderick  Burnham  Mather,  who  has  been  a 
member  since  1896,  and  who  is  a  well-known  broker  and  financier  on  Wall 
Street. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Mather  family  in  America  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather, 
who  came  here  on  the  good  shi^  Bristol  in  August,  1635,  and  who  settled  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  marked  ability,  and  pastor  and 
founder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Dorchester.  After  nearly  thirty-five  years 
of  good  deeds  he  died  revered  and  lamented,  and  he  left  behind  him  an  honored 
name  and  a  large  family  of  sturdy  sons,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
worthy  father  and  who  have  given  to  the  world  gallant  soldiers,  eminent  divines, 
college  professors,  and  men  of  noble  character  and  historic  fame.  They  have 
increased  and  multiplied  until  eminent  representatives  of  the  Mather  family  are 
now  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  the  majority  of  them  being,  of  course,  in 
New  England. 

Richard  Mather's  ancestors  came  originally  from  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  sturdy  yeomen  and  landholders.  In  1553  Alexander 
Mather  was  an  alderman  of  Norwich,  England,  and  afterward  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Richard  Mather's  grandfather  was  John  Mather,  of  Lowton, 
Winwick  Parish,  Lancashire.  The  American  Mathers  have  made  history  very 
fast.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  a  noted  clergyman  in  both  countries,  and  he 
was  the  head  of  Harvard  College  for  many  years.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Mather, 
brother  of  Increase,  was  also  a  man  of  strong  character  and  learning,  and  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  son  of  Increase,  was  a  genius  in  knowledge,  and  a  man  of  history 
for  his  great  works  and  good  deeds.  It  is  said  of  these  three  celebrated  divines 
that  "  they  were  instrumental  in  shaping  the  institutions  and  churches  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  They  gave  tone  to  those  liberal  sentiments 
which  are  the  essence  of  self-government.  They  have  been  lauded  by  scientists 
and  praised  by  philosophers  and  savants." 

The  world  also  lost  a  great  genius  by  the  early  death,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
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years,  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mather,  of  Harvard,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
brief  life,  graduated  at  sixteen,  delivered  the  valedictory  in  Hebrew,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  wise  men  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  in  their  own 
languages,  on  scientific  and  learned  subjects.  His  untimely  death  robbed  the 
world  of  one  of  its  greatest  intellects.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  minds 
that  the  Mather  family  has  given  to  America,  and  the  military  representative 
was  Gen.  Frederick  Ellsworth  Mather.  And  so  it  can  be  seen  that  from  the 
landing  of  good  old  Richard  Mather  in  Boston,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  has  sprung  a  race  which  has  now  reached  the  fifteenth  generation, 
with  nearly  five  thousand  representatives  in  America  alone,  which  has  given  to 
the  country  nothing  but  sturdy,  good  citizens,  strongly  religious,  who  have 
fought  and  died  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  who  have  gained  the  front  ranks 
as  clergymen,  soldiers,  sailors,  bankers,  merchants,  and  doctors.  To  the  church 
alone  the  family  has  furnished  forty-four  divines,  all  named  Mather,  and  Amer- 
icans, and  fifty-seven  divines  of  English  and  Scotch  birth,  besides  fifty -two  who 
have  married  into  the  family.  It  has  given  nearly  thirty  graduates  to  Yale, 
twenty  to  Harvard,  and  worthy  representatives  to  every  college  in  the  country. 

The  New  York  representative  of  this  wonderful  family  is  Roderick  Burnham 
Mather,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  September  i8,  1861.  His  father  was  Howard 
Mather,  and  his  mother  Mary  L.  Swydam.  He  is  in  the  tenth  generation,  and 
is  in  direct  descent  from  Timothy,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather, 
and  the  only  one  who  was  not  a  preacher.  He  was  known  in  New  England  as 
"  the  Mather  farmer."  Roderick  was  educated  and  brought  up  in  Brooklyn,  and 
started  in  business  when  quite  a  boy  in  the  office  of  Leonard  Howell  &  Company, 
commission  brokers.  He  filled  every  position  in  the  office  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  continued  with  them  for  fourteen  years.  For  three  years  he  did 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  then  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  D.  W. 
Lynes  to  conduct  a  commission  broker's  business  at  60  Broadway.  He  has  con- 
tinued in  the  firm  of  Lynes  &  Mather  ever  since.  Mr.  Mather  is  a  bachelor;  he 
resides  at  the  St.  George's  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  and  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  Club 
and  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club. 


JOHN  GRnriTH  McCULLOUGH. 


LTHOUGH  deprived  of  a  mother's  care  and  a  father's  protection 
when  he  was  but  a  child,  and  although  his  early  opportunities 
for  education  were  meagre,  John  Griffith  McCullough  has,  by 
his  own  perseverance,  application,  and  stern  sense  of  duty, 
raised  himself  to  a  front  position  in  the  struggle  for  reputation 
and  honor,  and  is  to-day  what  can  be  honestly  called  a  true 
illustration  of  a  self-made  man,  who  has  nobody  but  himself  to 
thank  for  the  prizes  he  has  gained  in  life.  Mr.  McCullough  is  of  mingled  Scotch 
and  Welsh  ancestry,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Rebecca  McCullough, 
who  were  early  residents  of  Delaware.  He  was  born  at  Newark,  Del.,  in  1835, 
and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  when  he  was  only  three  years  old, 
and  his  mother  when  he  was  seven.  His  education  was  acquired  in  a  very  pre- 
carious way,  but  the  boy  was  an  ardent  seeker  after  knowledge  and  very  acquisi- 
tive. He  worked  on  a  farm  to  enable  himself  to  go  through  a  college  course, 
and  he  graduated  from  Delaware  College  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  taking 
the  highest  honors  and  well-fitted  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world. 

He  first  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  St.  George 
Tucker  Campbell  in  that  city,  during  which  time  also  he  attended  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  received  from  that  institution  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  started  practice.  His  hard  study  to  acquire  his  education  had  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  rest  and  change  of  climate  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  him.  He  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  and  after  that  to  Sacramento,  where,  in 
i860,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  But  his 
health  still  troubling  him,  he  was  forced  to  move  to  Mariposa  and  seek  the  pro- 
tecting shelter  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Soon  the  war  broke  out,  and  young  McCullough  longed  to  go  to  the  front, 
but  his  weak  health  and  constitution  prevented  him,  and  he  determined  to  help 
his  country  with  his  head  and  tongue.  He  entered  with  vigor  into  the  struggle 
against  secession,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  field  by  stumping  the  State  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  His  eloquence  and  magnetism  bore  rich  fruit,  and  he  suc- 
cessfully helped  General  Sumner  to  keep  California  in  the  list  of  Federal  States. 
His  great  services  were  at  once  appreciated,  and  in  1861  he  was  nominated  for 
the  General  Assembly,  being  triumphantly  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Douglas  Democrats. 

In  1862  he  was  returned  for  the  State  Senate,  representing  an  overwhelm- 
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ingly  Democratic  district,  and  in  1863  he  was  nominated  and  elected  attorney- 
general  for  California,  being  renominated  in  1867,  but  failing  of  election, 
although  he  received  the  largest  Republican  vote  on  the  ticket.  For  four  years 
he  was  the  head  of  a  large  law  firm  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  managed  to  get 
together  a  large  and  remunerative  practice.  In  1871  he  visited  the  Eastern 
States,  and  he  married  Eliza  Hall,  daughter  of  Trenor  W.  and  Laura  V.  H.  Park, 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  he  has  a  family  of  four  children.  Two  years  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  in  southern  Vermont  and  went  largely  and  enthusiastically 
into  railroad,  commercial,  and  banking  enterprises.  He  again  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectations.  His  business  relations  brought  him  to  New  York,  but  his 
home  and  favorite  residence  has  always  been  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

His  railroad  record  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  entered  the  railway  service  in 
1874  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
which  offices  he  filled  until  1883,  when  he  became  president  until  1888.  From 
1873  to  1874  he  was  a  director  of  the  Central  Vermont,  and  from  1877  to  1883 
vice-president  of  the  Bennington  and  Rutland  Railroad  Company,  and  from  1883 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  president  of  the  same  road.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and  in  1888  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  In  1890  he  was  made  the  first  president  of  the 
Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  he  holds  that  position  to-day. 

In  the  financial  world  he  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  North 
Bennington,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Company,  and  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont,  and  of  various 
other  companies.  General  McCullough  has  always  been  an  ardent  politician, 
but  never  ambitious  for  office.  He  was  elected,  however,  against  his  wishes,  to 
represent  Bennington  County  in  the  Vermont  Senate,  and  he  is  president  of  the 
Senate  to-day.  His  fellow-citizens  urged  him  to  run  for  governor  against  the 
present  governor.  Smith,  but  he  declined  to  split  up  the  party.  Along  with  Dr. 
Seward  Webb  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
Admiral  Dewey  by  his  native  State.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  since  1891,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan,  University, 
Tuxedo,  and  Lawyers'  clubs.    His  New  York  winter  home  is  on  Park  Avenue. 


EMERSON  McMILLIN. 


HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Ewington, 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  April  i6,  1844.  When  he  was  about  four 
years  old,  his  father  turned  his  attention  to  iron  manufacture  in 
southern  Ohio. 


From  the  age  of  six  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  boy 
attended  the  public  schools,  then  held  about  three  months  in 
the  year.    Reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  the 


only  branches  taught.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  manual  labor,  and  continued 
this  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  with  the  exception  of  a  term  of  three 
months'  attendance  at  a  country  school  when  he  was  fifteen.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was,  owing  to  his  great  physical  strength,  able  to  do  a  man's  work. 

On  the  call  of  Lincoln  for  volunteers  in  April,  1861,  he  promptly  enlisted, 
but  experienced  some  trouble  in  being  retained,  notwithstanding  his  large  size 
and  great  strength,  because  he  was  not  eighteen  years  old.  After  being  twice 
rejected,  he  suddenly  grew  to  be  eighteen. 

During  the  three  months'  service  (for  which  the  first  call  for  troops  was 
made)  he  served  in  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  Infantry  in  West  Virginia.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  first  enlistment,  he  entered  the  Second  (West)  Virginia 
Cavalry  (composed  entirely  of  Ohio  men),  in  which  he  served  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  being  finally  mustered  out  of  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  July,  1865. 
During  his  period  of  service  he  was  wounded  five  times,  from  all  of  which  he 
fully  recovered.  Of  his  father's  family,  there  were  six  brothers  in  the  army, 
three  of  whom  were  killed  or  died  from  wounds.  Between  the  six  they  gave  to 
the  army  seventeen  years  and  ten  months'  service. 

During  the  winter  periods  of  the  war,  when  active  service  could  not  be  per- 
formed, he  devoted  his  time  to  study,  mostly  to  astronomy  (to  which  night  guard 
duty  and  night  marches  gave  him  opportunity  for  observation  and  thought)  and 
to  geology,  a  favorite  study  in  after-life. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  a  year  and  a  half  was  devoted  to  merchandising,  a 
calling  for  which  he  was  probably  unfitted;  at  least,  it  was  a  calling  not  to  his 
taste. 

In  April,  1867,  he  was  employed  by  a  contractor  in  building  a  gas  works  at 
Ironton,  Ohio,  and  on  completion  of  the  works  became  its  manager. 

Now  he  fully  realized  that  if  he  was  to  make  a  siiccess  he  must  give  himself 
an  education,  particularly  in  the  sciences.    In  great  earnestness  he  entered  upon 
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the  studies  of  chemistry,  civil,  mechanical,  and  mine  engineering,  metallurgy, 
and  later  geology.  In  the  latter  study,  prosecuted  for  knowledge's  sake,  he 
made  some  local  reputation,  and  for  some  years  was  a  member  of  the  Geological 
Corps  of  Ohio. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventies  he  turned  his  attention  largely  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  including  iron  ore  and  coal  mining,  and  became  the  man- 
ager of  several  such  manufacturing  institutions  in  southern  Ohio.  From  1867 
until  about  1890  he  was  an  indefatigable  student.  Wherever  located,  he  had  his 
chemical  laboratory  and  his  scientific  library,  devoting  five  to  six  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  to  his  studies.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  all  his  life  been  able  to  get  along  comfortably  on  five  to  six  hours' 
sleep. 

During  the  period  of  his  scientific  study  he  was  an  active  member  of  many 
technical  associations.  He  still  continues  his  membership  in  these  societies,  but 
his  vast  duties  in  other  directions  make  impossible  his  longer  being  an  active 
worker  in  his  favorite  field.  He  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  any  success  in 
financial  matters  to  which  he  may  have  attained  to  his  years  of  study  in  technical 
work. 

While  branching  out  into  various  enterprises,  he  never  entirely  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gas.  From  July,  1883,  to  July,  1891, 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  management  of  properties,  for  which  he  was  paid 
a  salary,  and  of  works  purchased  or  leased  by  himself,  or  in  the  larger  com- 
panies, acquired  through  the  aid  of  outside  capital. 

For  thirteen  years  he  was  a  citizen  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  though  much  of  that 
time  he  had  interests  elsewhere. 

In  1 89 1  he  opened  the  banking  house  of  Emerson  McMillin  &  Company,  in 
Wall  Street,  and  during  the  past  eight  and  a  half  years  has  devoted  his  energies 
and  means  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  to  the  acquisition  of  gas,  electric,  and 
street  railways.  The  business  of  his  firm  has  been  eminently  successful.  Prop- 
erties have  been  purchased  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  are  managed  and 
directed  through  his  office  in  New  York.  He  takes  great  pride  in  seeing  those 
prosper  who  have  grown  up  in  the  business  under  his  tutelage.  During  the 
past  few  years  he  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  many  companies,  in  order 
that  a  worthy  subordinate,  long  in  his  employ,  might  be  given  the  position. 


SETH  MELLEN  MILLIKEN. 


MONG  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  the  ancestors  of  Seth 
Mellen  Milliken  have  made  a  good  name  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  pioneer  of  the  Milliken  family  in  America  was 
Hugh  Milliken,  who  came  from  a  good  old  Scotch  stock,  and 
he  immigrated  to  this  country  in  1650  and  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Subsequently  John  Milliken,  a  grandson  of  the 
pioneer  and  who  was  born  in  1691,  was  a  well-known  saddler 
in  Boston,  and  died,  highly  respected  and  lamented,  having  reached  a  ripe  old 
age.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Scarborough,  Me.,  and  left  a  large 
number  of  descendants,  who  are  good  and  respected  citizens  of  Maine  to  this 
day.  Weston  F.  Milliken  was  a  prosperous  lumber  merchant  and  banker,  and  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Legislature.  Charles  R.  Milliken  was  president  of  the 
Portland  Rolling  Mills  and  of  the  Poland  Paper  Company. 

Seth  M.  Milliken  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  sons  of  Josiah  Milliken,  and  in 
the  seventh  generation  of  descent  from  the  pioneer.  He  was  born  on  January 
7,  1836,  at  Poland,  Me.,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Poland,  and 
then  took  a  three  years'  course  at  the  Academy  at  Hebron,  finishing  his  studies  at 
the  Academy  at  Yarmouth,  Me.  Young  Milliken  was  industrious,  pushing, 
and  aggressive.  He  had  all  the  caution  and  perseverance  for  which  New  Eng- 
landers  are  famous,  combined  with  the  thrif tiness  and  courage  of  the  "  canny 
Scot."  He  early  in  life  determined  to  become  a  leader  of  men  and  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  he  has  carried  out  that  determination  with  conspicuous  success. 
He  made  his  first  start  in  business  life  as  an  assistant  to  a  miller  in  Minot,  Me., 
when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  full 
charge  of  the  mill.  In  1855  he  took  charge  of  the  winter  school  of  Poland,  and 
taught  young  America  for  one  year.  Then,  in  1856,  he  began  to  work  on  his 
own  account,  taking  a  general  country  store  at  Minot  and  becoming  the  best 
known  and  most  sought-after  citizen  of  that  little  town.  For  five  years  he 
worked  hard  and  successfully,  and  by  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  he  managed 
to  save  up  a  little  capital.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Portland  and  invested  his  sav- 
ings in  a  grocery  business  in  the  capital  town  of  Maine,  taking  as  a  partner  his 
brother-in-law,  Daniel  W.  True,  the  firm  being  known  as  True  &  Milliken. 

In  1 862  he  came  to  New  York  to  sell  a  cargo  of  potatoes,  and  the  size  and 
hustle  of  the  great  metropolis  fired  the  ambition  of  the  young  New  Englander, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  New  York  merchant.  In  July,  1865,  he  gave 
up  the  grocery  business,  and  determined  to  turn  his  energies  to  dry-goods.  He 
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entered  the  firm  of  Deering  &  Milliken,  wholesale  jobbers  of  dry-goods  at  Port- 
land, and  by  hard  work  and  study  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  trade.  By 
degrees  he  acquired  interests  in  many  large  factories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  1867,  carrying  out  the  plan  of  campaign  he  had 
laid  out  for  himself,  he  founded  the  firm  of  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co. ,  a  dry-goods 
commission  firm,  and  one  of  the  most  substantial  business  houses  in  the  city 
to-day.  Mr.  Milliken,  by  his  intelligence  and  thrift,  and  over  thirty  years  of 
hard  work,  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  great  wholesale  commission  mer- 
chants of  the  Greater  New  York. 

He  owns  the  Farnsworth  Company,  fiannel  manufacturers  of  Lisbon,  Me. ; 
is  president  of  the  Pondicherry  Company,  woollen  manufacturers,  at  Bridgeton, 
Me. ;  the  Cowan  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lewiston,  Me. ;  the  Dallas 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Forest  Mills  Company,  at  Bridgeton,  the  Lockwood  Company,  cotton  goods,  at 
Waterville,  and  the  Spartan  Mills,  cottons,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Mr.  Milliken, 
outside  of  his  regular  business,  is  a  director  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank 
and  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  is  always  foremost  in  any  work  for  the  improvement  and 
benefit  of  his  adopted  city,  of  which  he  has  now  been  a  resident  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  since  1868,  and 
he  has  served  on  the  Executive  Committee.  His  eldest  son,  Seth  M.  Milliken, 
Jr.,  joined  in  1898.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Republican,  Driving,  Riding, 
Suburban,  and  Merchants'  clubs,  the  Algonquin  of  Boston,  the  Cumberland  of 
Portland,  and  the  New  England  Society.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
staunch  Republican,  and  was  a  presidential  elector  for  New  York  State  in  1892. 
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a  H.  MOFFAT. 


NE  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  the  Western  por- 
tion of  the  United  States — a  growth  which  has  startled  the 
world  by  its  rapidity  and  its  substantial  and  permanent  charac- 
ter— has  been  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  men  fitted 
by  natural  endowment  of  character  to  handle  and  control  the 
most  gigantic  enterprises.  So  admirable  and  so  altogether  note- 
worthy has  been  their  conduct  under  circumstances  calling  for 
extraordinary  force  and  judgment  that  the  adaptability  to  emergency  of  the 
American  citizen  has  become  known  as  one  of  our  most  striking  national  char- 
acteristics. 

Among  the  men  who  have,  within  the  last  half-century,  so  stamped  their 
personal  impress  upon  the  history  of  their  time,  and  of  the  communities  with 
which  they  have  been  identified,  as  to  emphasize  this  national  trait  most  vigor- 
ously, Mr.  D.  H.  Moffat,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Col., 
is  one  who  stands  out  with  remarkable  prominence.  His  position  in  life  and  the 
ample  fortune  which  he  has  amassed  are  the  results  solely  of  his  own  individuality 
and  of  the  earnestness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  grasped  the  opportunities 
which,  for  the  right  man,  abound  in  new  communities. 

Mr.  Moffat  was  born  in  Washingtonville,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1839, 
and  began  his  business  career,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  New  York  City. 
Securing  a  subordinate  position  in  the  New  York  Exchange  Bank,  he  displayed 
such  natural  aptitude  for  the  banking  business  that  he  was  made  a  teller  within 
two  years.  Even  at  that  age,  however,  and  with  a  start  in  life  that  would  be 
impossible  to  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  to-day,  he  felt  that  the  West  offered  him  a 
better  field  for  advancement,  and  he  went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Omaha,  and  soon  after  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Nebraska, 
with  which  institution  he  was  identified  until  1858. 

In  i860,  being  attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  development  that  were  begin- 
ning to  be  known  in  Colorado,  he  invested  in  a  stock  of  books  and  stationery  and 
crossed  the  plains  to  Denver  with  mule  teams.  There  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship and  opened  a  business  house  under  the  firm  name  of  Woolworth  &  Moffat. 
This  enterprise,  together  with  the  insurance  business,  in  which  he  was  also 
actively  interested,  engrossed  his  attention  until  1865,  when  he  became  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver. 

This  bank  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Moffat's  connection  with  it  has  grown  so 
enormously  that  it  is  now  known  as  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  between 
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the  Missouri  River  and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Mofifat  remained  its  cashier  for  six- 
teen years  after  assuming  the  position.  In  1881,  however,  United  States  Sen- 
ator J.  B.  Chaifee,  who  was  the  president  of  the  bank,  retired,  and  Mr.  Moffat 
was  chosen  by  the  directors  to  succeed  him  in  that  capacity.  He  is  still  in  the 
place. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Moffat  went  to  Colorado,  in  i860,  he  has  been  known  as  one 
of  the  successful  mine  operators  in  that  State.  His  interest  in  that  business 
began  with  comparative  small  investments,  but  the  success  of  them,  combined 
with  the  limitless  opportunities  that  were  perceived  in  Colorado  mining,  led  him 
into  further  and  greater  ventures,  so  that  he  afterward  became  known  as  owner 
or  part  owner  of  one  after  another  of  the  largest  mines  ever  developed  in  the 
State.  He  has  also  been  largely  interested  in  the  smelting  and  other  industries 
of  Colorado,  and  from  these  ventures,  together  with  his  banking  interests,  has 
come  the  large  fortune  which  he  now  enjoys. 


JOHN  PERPONT  MORGAN. 


HE  Union  League  Club  has  among  its  eighteen  hundred  mem- 
bers distinguished  representatives  in  every  branch  of  science, 
art,  learning,  the  professions,  finance,  and  commerce.  A  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  financial  world  is  John  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  club  since  1873. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  descended  from  a  family  which  settled  in  New 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  forefathers  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  integrity,  and  great  business  abilities  for 
over  two  centuries.  Mr.  Morgan's  grandfather  and  father  were  leaders  in  the 
financial  world  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic's  being  a  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  to-day  the  Morgans  control  many  financial  corporations 
in  London  and  New  York,  and,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1837.  He  is 
the  son  of  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  and  Juliet,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pier- 
pont, of  Boston.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Morgan,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  ^tna  Fire  Insurance  Company.  His  pioneer  ancestor  was  Miles  Morgan, 
who  sailed  from  Bristol,  England,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  April,  1636.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Morgan,  a  prosperous  yeoman  of  Llandaff,  Wales.  The 
family  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  branches  have  since  spread  all  over 
New  England.  Edward  Denison  Morgan  was  war  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  from  1857  to  1862. 

Young  John  Pierpont  was  educated  at  the  High  and  Boston  Latin  schools, 
and  he  completed  his  education  at  Vevey,  in  Switzerland,  and  by  taking  a  com- 
plete course  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  His  parents  then  brought  him  back 
to  America  and  began  to  train  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  of  finance.  He 
was  an  apt  pupil,  and  he  is  to-day  a  proficient  and  able  master  of  that  science. 
His  first  business  effort  was  made,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
banking  house  of  Duncan  Sherman  &  Company.  He  learned  his  lessons  quickly 
and  thoroughly  and  became  the  trusted  friend  of  the  famous  George  Peabody, 
for  whom  he  was  the  American  agent  and  attorney  from  i860  to  1864,  when  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Company  and  became  one  of  the  leaders 
on  Wall  Street.  In  1871  he  was  taken  as  a  junior  partner  in  the  great  house  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Company,  and  he  is  to-day  the  head  of  the  greatest  private 
banking  organization  in  America. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  John  Pierpont  Morgan  has  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  great  money  markets  of  the  world.    His  advice  and  guidance  are  called 
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for  in  all  financial  crises  at  Washington.  His  experience  is  sought  for  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  Wall  Street  his  influence  has  always  been  brought  to  bear  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  his  record  still  shows  an  honored  name  and  a 
great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  integrity.  As  was  truthfully  said  of  him  lately 
when,  during  a  panic  on  the  Exchange,  he  offered  to  loan  his  millions  broadcast 
at  six  per  cent,  to  save  a  general  collapse,  "  He  is  a  man  of  great  purity  of  char- 
acter and  exceptional  ability." 

Mr.  Morgan's  father  left  a  great  fortune,  but  he  has  more  than  doubled  it, 
and  his  wealth  goes  on  piling  up  as  his  reputation  increases.  Besides  controlling 
the  vast  interests  of  the  great  banking  houses,  both  here  and  in  London,  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston,  the 
West  Shore,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  Mexican  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Company,  and  the  Manufacturing  Investment  Company.  The 
banking  and  financial  offices  are  at  23  Wall  Street,  opposite  the  Stock  Exchange. 

He  is  as  great  a  power  in  social  circles  as  he  is  in  financial  life.  He  has 
been  twice  married — first,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Pemberton 
Sturges,  of  New  York,  who  died  at  Nice  in  1862;  and,  secondly,  to  Frances 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Louisa  Tracy,  of  New  York  City.  He  has  a 
family  of  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Besides  the  Union  League,  Mr.  Morgan 
belongs  to  many  clubs  and  societies,  among  these  being  the  Metropolitan,  City, 
Harvard,  University,  Century,  Grolier,  Union,  Knickerbocker,  Tuxedo,  Racquet, 
Riding,  Lawyers',  Whist,  Players',  Jekyl  Island,  and  Metropolitan  of  Washing- 
ton ;  also  the  New  York,  Corinthian,  and  Seawanhaka  yacht  clubs.  He  resides 
at  219  Madison  Avenue. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON. 


S  merchant,  banker,  diplomat,  governor  of  New  York  State,  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Levi  Parsons 
Morton,  a  Vermonter  by  birth,  lends  dignity  and  prestige  to  the 
Union  League  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  long  and  honored  mem- 
ber. The  quiet,  simple,  dignified  methods  of  Mr.  Morton  made 
him  not  only  a  success  in  commerce,  but  gained  for  him  a  repu- 
tation for  judicial  views,  temperate  thought,  and  praiseworthy 
habits  long  before  he  approached  middle  life.  He  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt., 
on  the  1 6th  of  May,  1824,  a  lineal  descendant  of  George  Morton,  financial  agent 
of  the  Mayflower  Puritans,  with  whom  he  settled  in  Middleboro,  Mass.,  in  which 
place  the  Mortons  have  lived  down  to  the  present  time.  The  story  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton is  that  of  thousands  of  New  England  boys,  born  of  colonial  or  revolutionary 
families,  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  academies,  and  thence  graduated 
into  a  life  of  trade  and  commerce,  where  intelligent  industry  and  sterling  integ- 
rity enabled  them  to  advance  to  the  very  van  of  financial  sturdiness  and  usefulness 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 

New  England  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Morton's  youthful  bend  of 
mind,  the  training  of  his  business  habits  in  youth  leading  up  to  such  material 
prosperity  that  he  felt  justified,  in  1863,  in  establishing  a  banking  house  in  New 
York,  which  subsequently  became  one  of  international  credit  and  character. 
The  story  of  one  bank  is  that  of  all  others  that  succeed.  In  addition  to  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  integrity  in  the  chief  managers,  there  is,  of  necessity,  a  substratum 
of  honor,  on  which  the  entire  superstructure  rests.  Such  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Mr.  Morton  and  his  partners  in  the  various  concerns  of  which  he  was  chief, 
L.  P.  Morton  &  Company,  and  Morton,  Bliss  &  Company  of  New  York,  and 
Morton,  Rose  &  Company  and  Morton,  Chaplin  &  Company,  London,  and, 
lastly,  the  great  trust  organization  bearing  on  its  flag  the  honored  name  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch. 

Without  in  any  sense  being  a  politician,  Mr.  Morton  has  always  felt  a  citi- 
zen's interest  in  public  affairs.  His  London  house  was  made  the  financial  agent 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  London  in  1873,  shortly  after  which  Mr. 
Morton  was  appointed  by  the  President  honorary  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.  In  the  late  seventies  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eleventh 
New  York  district,  turning  it  over  from  Democrat  to  Republican  and  getting 
14,078  votes  as  against  7,060  against  his  opponent.  His  services  were  so  marked 
and  his  fitness  for  Congressional  duty  so  apparent,  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1880 
by  a  largely  increased  majority. 
9 
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Nothing  but  an  overstrained  sense  of  fidelity  to  one's  leader  barred  Mr. 
Morton  from  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  After  the  sensational  nomi- 
nation of  General  Garfield,  by  which  the  hopes  of  Grant  on  the  one  hand  and 
Blaine  on  the  other  were  blasted,  it  was  universally  recognized  in  the  convention 
that  New  York  was  entitled  to  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  The  nomina- 
tion was  offered  to  Mr.  Morton.  He,  after  consultation  with  Senator  Conkling, 
indorsed  the  latter's  insistence  that  New  York,  having  been  refused  the  first 
place,  did  not  care  for  the  second.  Much  to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton declined  the  nomination,  which  was  then  given  to  General  Arthur.  Senator 
Conkling  argued  long  and  eloquently  with  General  Arthur,  seeking  to  impress 
upon  him  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  Morton  had  accepted.  Arthur  declined, 
saying  that  the  nomination  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  He  accepted.  Gar- 
field was  assassinated,  and  Arthur  sat  in  the  White  House  for  more  than  three 
years  of  Garfield's  term.  Had  Mr.  Morton  been  less  loyal  to  the  leader  of  the 
delegation,  the  Presidential  list  would  have  borne  his  name  rather  than  that  of 
Arthur.  . 

Almost  immediately  after  Garfield's  inauguration  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Morton  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
confirmed,  but  again  his  idea  of  loyalty  to  his  friends  interposed,  and  he  again 
declined.  President  Garfield  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Morton  should  be  associated 
with  his  administration  and  tendered  him  the  appointment  as  minister  to  France, 
which  he  accepted  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Congress.  During  the  Presi- 
dency of  Grevy,  Mr.  Morton,  as  our  minister  to  France,  accentuated  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  his  high  office  by  constant  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  his 
country,  by  bounteous  hospitality  in  his  magnificent  home,  most  graciously  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Morton  and  their  charming  daughters,  and  did  more  to  stamp 
Americans  with  the  genuine  index  than  hosts  of  his  predecessors  either  did  or 
could  have  done.  Among  other  accomplishments  of  moment,  Mr.  Morton 
secured  from  the  French  Government  an  official  decree,  in  1883,  revoking  the 
prohibition  temporarily  of  American  pork  products.  Through  his  influence, 
American  corporations  have  now  a  legal  standing  in  France.  His  participation 
in  getting,  forwarding,  and  officially  accepting  the  Bartholdi  Statue  required  tact, 
influence,  and  personality.  His  triumphant  election  as  governor  of  New  York 
seemed  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  services  as  a  pillar  of  the  Union.  In  the 
office  he  worked  diligently,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  retired  glory-crowned. 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  Vice-President  ever  did, 
at  least,  more  than  Vice-President  Morton  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  chair,  to 
maintain  decorum  and  impartiality  in  the  chamber,  and  to  promote  the  highest 
degree  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  among  the  Senators  and  their  families. 
Mr.  Morton  took  a  great  interest  in  Washington,  where,  in  addition  to  minor 
buildings,  he  put  up  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  the  site  of  his  former  residence, 
named  in  honor  of  the  little  Vermont  village  where  he  passed  his  earliest  years. 
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Mr.  Morton's  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1888  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. His  popularity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  convention  he 
received  591  votes  as  against  234  for  his  opponents.  He  was  triumphantly 
elected,  and  both  in  Congress  and  society  continued  his  methods  of  life  which, 
having  succeeded  in  the  past,  proved  equally  potent  at  that  trying  time. 

Since  Mr.  Morton's  Vice-Presidential  term  expired  he  has  led  a  life  of  quiet 
and  elegant  ease,  punctuated  by  personal  participation  in  the  closing  of  the 
affairs  of  his  banking  house  and  the  formation  of  the  great  trust  company  which 
bears  his  name  and  will  be  his  enduring  monument.  The  social  life  of  New 
York  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  Washington  and  Paris.  In  these  social  circles 
the  Mortons  are  accounted  first  among  the  first,  intelligent  in  their  hospitality, 
and  eminently  posted  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  duties  and  the  decent  educa- 
tional pleasures  of  the  time.  Of  Mr.  Morton's  prize  farm,  cattle,  stables,  green- 
houses, as  of  the  enjoyable  graciousness  of  his  town  home,  much  has  been  writ- 
ten, but  all  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  line :  He  lives  the  life  of  an  American 
gentleman,  an  honorable  merchant,  an  esteemed  statesman,  and  a  chief  member 
of  the  Union  League  Club. 


■I. 
1 
I 


HENRY  B.  PLANT. 


MONG  the  early  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  whose  lives 
are  ended,  Henry  B.  Plant  stands  conspicuous  by  reason  of  his 
versatility  and  successful  achievements  during  a  long  and  unin- 
terruptedly successful  career.  Mr.  Plant  was  born  in  Brand- 
ford,  Conn.,  in  October,  1819,  and  died  in  June,  1899,  having 
seen,  in  his  eighty  years'  experience,  an  infinitely  greater 
activity  than  a  majority  of  his  fellows,  and  his  country  stride 
from  what  might  be  called  its  infancy  to  the  prouder  status  of  well-developed 
manhood.  From  his  Puritan  ancestors,  some  of  whom  settled  in  Virginia  in 
1619,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Hartford  in  1639, 
many  of  whom  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Plant  inherited  the 
sturdy  virtues  of  integrity,  industry,  and  thrift.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
schools  and  academies  of  New  England,  and  began  his  business  career  in 
the  service  of  the  New  England  Steamboat  Company,  attending  more  especially 
to  the  express  part,  so  that  his  long  life,  which  was  conspicuously  connected  with 
transportation  companies  of  various  nature,  was  a  literal  development  of  the  start 
he  made  in  1837.  This  of  itself  is  an  interesting  fact  as  showing  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  man,  who,  finding  himself  in  congenial  employment,  devoted  thought, 
time,  and  energy  to  the  widening  of  its  scope  and  the  perfection  of  its  possibilities. 
Were  it  not  so  eminently  practical,  the  story  of  Mr.  Plant's  later  life  would 
read  like  a  romance.  His  associates  in  the  great  express  companies  of  the  day 
not  only  trusted  but  admired  him.  He  attacked  tremendous  problems  with  cour- 
ageous sagacity.  Nothing  seemed  too  difiicult  for  him  to  attempt,  no  stronghold 
too  well  fortified  for  him  to  assault.  Step  by  step  he  proceeded  in  pushing  his 
plans  southward,  organizing  here,  making  alliances  there,  and  ultimately  estab- 
lishing what  is  known  as  the  Plant  system,  which,  with  its  marvellous  network 
of  connection,  is  one  of  the  amazements  of  the  era.  The  Plant  Investment  Com- 
pany, in  which  his  associates  were  Morris  K.  Jesup,  H.  M.  Flagler,  and  others 
less  known,  was  incorporated  in  Connecticut,  and,  guided  by  him,  has  done 
more  to  develop  speediness  and  comfort  of  intercourse  between  the  extreme  East 
and  the  Southern  coast  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

Mr.  Plant  was  not  only  a  potentiality  in  the  express  transportation  business, 
but  in  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  between  Southern  ports,  and  also 
between  those  ports  and  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  He  enjoyed  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it.  No  thought  or  fatigue  ever  wearied  his  mind  or  exhausted  his 
body.    Others  associated  with  him  were  astonished  at  the  vital  energy  he  dis- 
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played  and  at  the  undiminished  interest  he  betrayed,  down  to  the  very  hour  of 
his  death,  taking  pride  and  finding  comfort,  as  he  did,  in  the  long,  unbroken 
continuity  of  triumph  over  material  obstacles  that  attended  him  in  all  his 
efforts.  Essentially  a  domestic  man,  Mr.  Plant  gladly  settled  himself  and  family 
in  New  York,  having  also  a  summer  home  in  Brandford,  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Personal  observation  and  literal  directorship  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  creed, 
so  that  for  months  in  the  year  he  and  his  wife  travelled  in  their  private  car  along 
the  lines  of  the  Plant  System,  occasionally  varying  their  trips  by  a  run  over  to 
Europe  or  a  longer  voyage  to  India. 

Mr.  Plant  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Blackstone, 
was  the  mother  of  their  one  child,  Morton  Freeman  Plant,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  management  of  that  great  system.  She  died  in  1861,  having  been 
married  twenty-nine  years.  Although  Mr.  Plant's  life  was  one  round  of  busi- 
ness occupation,  it  was  also  punctuated  and  accentuated  by  a  hearty  and  unfeigned 
appreciation  of  the  bright  side  of  life.  It  gratified  him  much  to  be  appreciated, 
and  when  that  appreciation  was  intelligently  extended,  in  recognition  of  some 
particularly  brilliant  stroke  of  business,  he  was  visibly  affected.  A  notable 
courtesy  extended  to  him  on  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  in  189S,  when  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  held  a  Plant  System  day,  all  the  ceremonies  of  which  were 
in  his  honor  as  the  South's  benefactor  and  developer,  was  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying incidents  in  his  career.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
the  New  England  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  American  History,  and  a  director  in  many  railroad  and  other 
transportation  companies,  universally  esteemed  for  his  integrity,  admired  for  his 
enterprise,  and  applauded  for  his  discreet  use  of  the  great  fortune  and  the  tre- 
mendous power  which  those  qualities  gained  for  him  during  his  long  and  event- 
ful life. 


WILLIAM  H.  PORTER. 


HERE  are  few  men  in  banking  circles  who  have  forged  to  the 
front  with  greater  celerity  and  with  more  certainty  than  William 
H.  Porter,  the  young  vice-president  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank.  Mr.  Porter  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  January  3, 
1 86 1.  His  ancestors  came  from  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  settled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  forming  part  of 
that  great  New  England  section  of  the  country  which  has  fought 
its  battles,  made  its  laws,  and  helped  generally  to  make  the  United  States  the 
great  nation  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Porter  was  educated  at  Middlebury  and  Saratoga  Springs.  He  made 
banking  his  special  study,  paying  special  attention  to  the  systems  of  accounts ; 
also  to  credits,  securities,  and  investments.  His  first  start  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness was  as  a  clerk  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank.  His  industry  was  great  and  his 
talent  undoubted.  In  eight  years  he  had  passed  through  all  the  positions  with 
distinction  for  himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  institution.  He  was  cashier  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  cashier 
of  a  large  bank  in  the  country  at  the  time.  In  1891  he  was  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  and  in  November,  1892,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  vice-president.  Mr.  Porter  created  largely  the  system  of  accounts 
on  which  the  bank  is  run,  and  he  helped  considerably  in  elevating  it  to  the  high 
position  it  holds  in  financial  circles  to-day. 

He  holds  many  important  posts  in  the  city  and  is  trustee  of  some  large 
estates.  In  1895  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  New  York  Clearing- House  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank.  The  crowning  triumph  of  his  rapid  career 
was  in  1898,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Chemical 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Porter  married,  in  1887,  Esther,  daughter  of  James  Jack- 
son, of  New  York  City,  and  he  resides  at  56  East  Sixty-seventh  Street.  He  is 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Republican,  Transportation,  New  York  Athletic,  and  Atlantic  Yacht  clubs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, the  New  England  Society,  and  other  associations. 
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ALFRED  RAY. 


HE  well-known  American  family  of  Ray,  or  Rea,  is  descended 
from  the  pioneer  Caleb  Ray,  or  Rea,  records  of  whom  appear 
in  the  annals  of  Boston  from  1650  to  1685.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Nantucket,  and  was  an  honored  member 
of  the  Second  Church  of  Boston,  The  records  are  not  too 
definite  as  to  the  exact  time  that  the  Rays  came  to  America. 
They  were,  however,  on  record  as  a  distinguished  family  of 
Braintree,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  England,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
John  Ray,  of  Braintree,  had  books  written  about  him  for  the  services  he  rendered 
to  his  country  as  a  distinguished  botanist,  naturalist,  and  philosopher.  He  died 
at  Black  Notley,  near  Braintree,  in  1704.  The  Rays  originally  were  an  old 
Huguenot  family,  but  its  members  drifted  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
later  to  America.  The  name  has  been  spelled  in  many  ways.  In  French  it  is 
Raye ;  in  Scotch,  Wray ;  in  English,  Rae  and  Rea ;  and  in  America  it  is  Ray.  In 
the  annals  of  ancient  French  history  it  tells  how  a  Gen.  C.  Raye  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  wars  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Catholics  from  1600  to  16 10,  when  Henry  IV.  was  King  of 
France.  The  Ray  stock,  however,  was  scattered  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  France  and  England  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Coming  back  to  America,  it  is  found  that  the  Rays 
were  very  active  in  the  work  of  colonization  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Eng- 
land settlement,  and  they  were  important  factors  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
republic  after  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Caleb's  brother,  Daniel,  resided  in  New  Plymouth  in  1630,  and  Simon  Ray, 
of  Block  Island,  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  that  territory  in 
166 1.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Thomas,  of  Marshfield,  and  died 
in  1737,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years.  He  was  greatly  respected  and  was 
chief  magistrate  of  Block  Island.  One  of  his  descendants  was  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Ray  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  His  Majesty's  counsellors  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  1774. 

All  these  honorable  gentlemen  and  good  Americans  are  the  forefathers  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Alfred  Ray,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  since  1891,  and  who  is  one  of  the  Greater  New  York's  merchants,  Mr. 
Ray  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1840,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  at 
Pittsfield  when  sixteen  years  old,  and  went  to  Boston  and  became  a  clerk  in  the 
great  dry-goods  house  of  J.  M.  Beebe  &  Company.    He  worked  well  and  con- 
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scientiously  until  1865,  when  he  looked  around  for  a  larger  field  for  his  energies, 
and  he  went  West,  settling  in  Chicago  with  the  house  of  Field,  Palmer  &  Leiter, 
afterward  Marshall  Field  &  Company.  He  remained  with  the  firm  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  then  he  came  to  the  metropolis  of  America,  New  York  City.  In 
1882  he  became  the  head  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Lawrence  &  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  commission  houses  in  the  city.  He  is  the  head  of  the  New  York 
house  to-day,  and  it  has  increased  to  wonderful  proportions. 

Mr.  Ray  married,  in  1865,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  Hulbert, 
of  Pittsfield.  He  resides  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Merchants'  Club,  the  New  England  Society,  and  has  long  been 
a  patron  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND. 


^^™^=]HARLES  H.  RAYMOND  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  C.  and  Lois  P. 
Ep^^^^^^  (Mather)  Raymond,  both  descendants  of  English  ancestors  who 
U  settled  in  New  York  State  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

wH^^BI  ^®  born  in  Albany,  January  24,  1834,  was  educated  in  the 
^^^^^ja  Boys'  Academy  and  Prof.  Charles  H.  Anthony's  Classical  Insti- 
jySifrg'^^Sil  tute  of  his  native  city,  and  then  spent  several  years  abroad, 
travelling  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  In 
1857  he  was  in  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris,  where  he  developed  a  marked  taste 
for  literature  and  art.  Returning  to  Albany,  he  was  appointed  by  Superinten- 
dent William  Barnes  to  a  clerkship  in  the  newly  organized  State  Department  of 
Insurance,  and  subsequently  succeeded  Hon.  James  W.  Husted  as  deputy  super- 
intendent. He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Albany  Zouave  Cadets,  and  in 
1 86 1  enlisted  with  many  other  noted  members  of  that  body  in  the  Union  army. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Louisiana  campaign  under  General  N.  P. 
Banks,  On  his  return  home,  being  reinstated  as  deputy  in  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, he  resigned  after  one  year  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Benefit  I^ife  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  City,  which  had  just 
been  organized  with  Hon.  Lucius  Robinson  as  president.  On  Mr.  Robinson's 
resignation,  Mr.  Raymond  became  president,  and  so  continued  until  the  com- 
pany's risks  were  reinsured  in  1871.  Later  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
John  A.  Little,  general  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Little  subsequently  retired,  and  since  then  Mr.  Raymond  has  had 
sole  charge  of  the  Mutual  Life's  Metropolitan  Agency.  Mr.  Raymond  was  first 
president  of  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  York  City,  and  in  1892  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters.  He  is  one  of  the 
best-known  insurance  men  in  the  East,  a  characterization  which  means  much, 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  three  companies  announce 
more  than  one  billion  dollars  of  insurance  issued  by  each  of  the  three. 

In  the  sense  of  travel,  love  of  art,  fondness  for  literature,  and  familiarity 
with  the  customs  of  many  lands,  Mr.  Raymond  may  well  be  termed  a  man  of 
the  world.  With  equal  propriety  he  might  be  called  a  man  of  business;  while 
those  privileged  to  know  him  well,  to  enjoy  his  hospitality  to  the  full,  and  to 
engage  him  in  discussion  of  matters  of  pith  and  moment  would  consider  him  a 
man  of  the  closet.  In  the  wide-horizoned  area  of  the  Union  League  Club  there 
is  no  personality  more  charming,  no  character  more  commendable,  no  reputation 
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more  enviable  than  his.  In  close  association  with  men  on^rZ^jS^^^  Mr^  Ray- 
mond takes  a  full-orbed  view  of  matters  in  general,  and  is  regarded  an  expert 
Ing  so  many  lines  of  human  interest  that  his  fellows  long  ago  dubbed  htm 
versatile. 


PETER  REID. 


TRULY  remarkable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  industry, 
honesty,  and  perseverance  will  raise  a  poor  boy  to  the  pinnacle 
of  affluence  and  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Peter  Reid,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  which  is  both  interesting  and 
unique.  Mr.  Reid  was  born  on  October  8,  1829,  at  Goran,  a 
small  town  in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  in  the  "land  o' 
cakes,"  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  looked  around  the  world 
to  find  a  place  where  he  could  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  Great  Britain 
was  entirely  too  small  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  mind  like  Peter  Reid's,  so  he 
turned  westward,  and  in  1849  landed  in  America  with  the  determination  to 
become  a  citizen  worthy  of  so  great  a  nation,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Mr.  Reid  first  settled  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  he  was  imbued  with  all  those 
sturdy  qualities  of  the  New  Englander,  which,  combined  with  the  carefulness  and 
thrift  of  the  Scot,  led  him  directly  on  the  road  to  fortune.  He  began  his  business 
life  as  a  worker  in  a  large  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishment  at  Somerville,  and 
he  worked  his  way  up  until  he  became  superintendent.  He  was  an  associate  in 
business  with  Henry  Adams  Barry,  and  the  two  men  formed  a  life-long  friend- 
ship, saving  their  money  and  watching  for  a  chance  to  launch  out  for  themselves. 
The  chance  came  after  they  had  faithfully  served  their  employers  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  in  1869  the  firm  of  Reid  &  Barry  was  started,  which  has  grown  and 
prospered  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  two  men  finally  settled  in  Passaic,  and  they  founded  Reid  &  Barry's 
Dundee  Dye  and  Print  Works,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  covers  many  acres  in  extent,  and  it  finds  employ- 
ment for  nearly  one  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.  Mr.  Reid  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Passaic,  and  he  was  to  the  fore  in  any 
movement  likely  to  benefit  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  became  president  of 
the  Passaic  Print  Works  and  the  Pantasote  Leather  Company,  director  of  the 
Passaic  National  Bank,  and  he  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Passaic  Print 
Works,  late  of  Worth  Street,  and  now  at  320  Broadway.  He  is  also  connected 
with  many  large  financial  and  commercial  institutions. 

In  1853  Mr.  Reid  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Watson,  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  and  he  resides  in  his  beautiful  home  in  Passaic.  Having  retired  from 
the  cares  of  business,  he  is  now  enjoying  that  rest  and  contentment  which  he  so 
well  deserves.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1893, 
and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Merchants'  Club. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSHMORE. 


HARLES  EDWARD  RUSHMORE,  having  chosen  the  law  as  a 
profession,  has  won  for  himself  a  position  at  the  bar  of  this  city 
which  is  noteworthy  even  among  the  multitude  of  gifted  and 
famous  lawyers  who  practise  here. 

His  ancestry  on  both  sides  is  American  for  many  genera- 
tions, though  of  English  origin.  His  father  was  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Rushmore,  one  of  the  Rushmore  family  who  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  on  Long  Island,  and  who  have  been  always  known  among 
the  most  prominent  and  respected  residents  of  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
mother  is  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Dunn,  of  Maine,  who  was  distinguished 
in  the  fields  of  both  science  and  literature.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  the  famous  class  of  1825.  In  this  class,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
numbered  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
and  other  men  who  became  celebrities  in  after  years.  In  Mr.  Rushmore's  veins 
is  also  the  blood  of  the  Tillinghast  family,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Charles  Edward  Rushmore  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  December  2, 
1856.  He  entered  the  class  of  1876  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  beginning  of  his  college  course  indicated  a  brilliant  career,  but  owing  to  an 
injury  to  his  eyes,  caused  by  close  application  to  his  books,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  college  in  the  junior  year.  Thereafter  he  studied  with  private  instructors, 
and  after  completing  a  course  at  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880. 

Since  then  he  has  practised  constantly  in  this  city,  being  well  known  in 
court  cases  as  a  consulting  lawyer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stern  & 
Rushmore  at  40  Wall  Street,  one  of  the  leading  concerns  handling  corporation, 
bank,  commercial,  and  trust  affairs.  Mr.  Rushmore  has  successfully  taken 
charge  of  many  of  the  most  important  cases  of  this  class  that  have  come  before 
the  New  York  courts  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Rushmore's  town  house  is  at  No.  55  West  Eighty-seventh  Street,  and 
his  country  residence  is  Greenolls,  in  Woodbury  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  addition  to 
his  membership  in  the  Union  League  Club,  he  also  belongs  to  the  Riding  Club, 
the  Lawyers^  Club,  the  New  England  Society,  and  the  Bar  Association  of  this 
city,  and  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALFRED  VAN  SANTVOORD. 
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MONG  the  many  old  Dutch  families  that  came  over  to  the  New 
Netherlands,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Van  Sant- 
voords  stand  out  in  history  as  distinguished  citizens  and  reverend 
divines,  as  well  as  warriors  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  their 
adopted  country.  The  pioneer  ancestor  of  the  Van  Santvoords 
came  to  America  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1718. 
He  was  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord,  and  he  accepted  a 
call  to  take  charge  of  the  old  French  and  Dutch  churches  at  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island.  He  married  Anna  Staats,  of  Staten  Island,  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren, all  born  on  Staten  Island.  In  1742  he  removed  to  Schenectady,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  that  place  until  he  died,  in  1752, 

A  distinguished  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Alfred  Van  Santvoord,  who  is  the  son  of  Abraham,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  transportation  along  the  Hudson  River.  Alfred  was  born  in  Utica,  January 
23,  18 1 9,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  conducted  by  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Barry, 
of  New  York,  and  Simeon  Hart,  at  Farmington,  Conn.  While  still  a  boy,  he 
was  made  a  clerk,  first  in  his  father's  office,  and  later  on  in  Isaac  Newton's. 
His  early  training  thus  enabled  him  to  become  a  master  of  transportation,  and 
he  is  to-day  the  president  and  principal  owner  of  the  Albany  Day  Line  of  steam- 
ers, which  he  has  managed  for  many  years.  He  has  been  also  a  boatbuilder, 
and  has  built  some  of  the  largest  freight  towing-boats  in  America ;  one  historic 
vessel  was  the  River  Queen,  on  which  President  Lincoln  and  Alexander  H.  Stev- 
ens, Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  held  a  conference,  near  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  chartered 
a  number  of  boats  to  the  Government  during  the  war,  and  did  his  utmost  to  sup- 
port the  Union,  proving  himself  a  patriotic  and  true  citizen. 

His  long  experience  on  the  Hudson  River  and  his  popularity  caused  him  to 
be  given  the  name  of  commodore,  and  now  Commodore  Van  Sartvoord  is  as  well 
known  from  New  York  to  Albany  as  was  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  his  day. 
Mr.  Van  Santvoord  was  a  lifelong  and  intimate  friend  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
and  he  naturally  became  interested  in  railroads  all  over  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  is  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Old  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company,  the  St.  Paul,  Harlem,  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
roads, the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Catskill  Mountain  Railroad. 
Besides  all  these,  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank  and 
the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company,  having  been  vice-president  of  both  organi- 
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zations  from  the  date  of  their  establishment.  Despite  his  large  business  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Van  Santvoord  has  found  time  for  many  good  works  and  philanthropies ; 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Colored  Home  and  Hospital,  and  many 
other  charitable  institutions  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  generosity  and  the  strong 
interest  taken  by  his  late  wife. 

Mr.  Van  Santvoord  married  Miss  Anna  Townsend,  of  Albany,  who  died  in 
1890,  leaving  him  with  a  family  of  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His  son, 
Charles  Townsend,  was  manager  of  the  Albany  Day  Line  for  several  years,  when 
he  unfortunately  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father.  His  daughters  are  Mrs. 
Eben  E.  Olcott,  Mrs.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  and  Miss  Anna  Van  Santvoord.  The 
town  house  is  No.  38  West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  is  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman.  He  owns  a  fine  steam  yacht,  the  Clermont,  named  after 
Fulton's  first  steam  vessel,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  New  York,  American, 
Atlantic,  and  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  yacht  clubs. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1875,  and  is  also, 
affiliated  with  the  Century,  Transportation,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Mendelssohn  Glee 
clubs.  He  is  very  domestic  in  his  habits  and  does  not  affect  politics,  but  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  literature  and  art,  being  patron  and  donor  to  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Society. 


GEORGE  HENRY  SARGENT. 


TUDENTS  of  the  club  membership  roll  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  multiplicity  and  the  variety  of  successes  that 
are  there  suggested.  It  would  seem  to  one  reading  it  for  the 
first  time  as  if  the  best  elements  of  national  life  had  been  care- 
fully gathered  into  one  grand  assemblage,  animated  by  a  com- 
mon impulse  in  the  truest  interest  of  the  people.  Eminence  in 
occupation  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  there,  but  it  is  a  certainty,  for 
no  significant  factor  in  the  nation's  progress  is  unrepresented.  The  name  of 
George  Henry  Sargent  stands  forth  prominently  as  that  of  one  respected  by  the 
community,  honored  in  his  special  sphere,  and  sturdy  among  the  strong  men  of 
the  time.  Mr.  Sargent  had  a  good  start  in  life,  coming  from  a  vigorous  Puritan 
stock  which  settled  the  town  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They,  too,  could  "go  back"  to  substantiality  in  merrie  England,  whence  came 
William  Sargent,  the  pioneer  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family.  The  Sar- 
gents  are  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Leicester  as  "  most  active  and  zealous  of 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  British  Parliament,  were  very  public-spirited 
and  highly  honored  citizens  and  prominent  in  Massachusetts  as  American  patri- 
ots, sharing  the  glory  and  fame  as  brave  comrades  of  the  heroes  of  '76."  Will- 
iam Sargent  was  the  forefather  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family.  He 
came  from  Northampton,  England,  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1638,  and  became 
a  "freeman"  and  one  of  the  important  men  in  the  colony.  He  was  a  "lay 
preacher,"  and,  as  Johnson  says  in  his  annals  of  New  England,  "a  godly  Chris- 
tian." The  mingled  blood  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  flows  in  the  veins  of  his 
descendants. 

A  very  busy  man  is  George  H.  Sargent.  From  his  early  boyhood — he  was 
born  in  Leicester,  October  29,  1828 — he  has  lived  with  a  purpose  in  mind,  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  such  men,  has  achieved  it.  He  is  a  Harvard  man  of 
the  class  of  '53,  in  which  were  also  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Professors  Peirce,  White, 
and  Hill,  now,  like  President  Eliot,  connected  with  the  university;  Edward 
King,  Justin  Winsor,  and  others  eminent  in  literature.  Naturally  a  book-man 
and  an  enthusiastic  student  while  in  college,  Mr.  Sargent  has  carried  into  his 
daily  living  and  social  intercourse  the  scholarly  instinct,  which  is  often  provoked 
into  good-natured  criticism.  During  his  forty  years  of  active  business  endeavor 
lie  has  won  and  firmly  holds  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellows  in  trade 
and  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  the  community  at  large,  more  especially  in  bank- 
ing and  financial  circles,  where  sterling  integrity  and  innate  honesty  go  hand-in- 
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hand  with  a  knowledge  of  men  and  a  quick  appreciation  of  values.  Business 
men  who  combine  educational  acquirements  and  scholarly  tastes  with  social 
charms  and  successful  methods  in  their  occupations  are  rare.  In  Mr.  Sargent 
this  combination  is  found  in  an  exceptional  degree.  As  president  of  the  Hard- 
ware Club  he  received  from  his  comrades  the  highest  possible  compliment,  and 
with  him,  as  with  all,  the  "verdict  of  the  vicinage  is  the  most  highly  prized." 

Although  from  a  nineteenth-century  point  of  view  Mr.  Sargent's  chief  claim 
to  prominence  is  the  business  end  of  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  indicating 
the  possession  of  sagacity,  enterprise,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  public  confidence  born  of  integrity,  it  is  pleasant  to  regard  him 
from  the  social  point  of  view.  As  president  of  the  Hardware  Club,  he  is  known 
and  appreciated  by  merchants;  as  a  member  of  the  University  and  Harvard 
clubs,  he  continues  his  association  with  men  of  education,  literary  bent,  and 
scholastic  attainment ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  he  was  brought  into  close  and  cheery  companionship  with  those 
who  loved  the  Union,  stood  by  it,  and  fought  for  it  in  the  hour  of  its  peril.  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Sargent  is  a  man  of  mental  and  physical  charm,  with  a  gracious 
manner  and  pleasing  address.  At  home  he  is  considerate  and  generous ;  in  his 
extensive  business  he  is  quick  to  think,  prompt  to  act,  and  blends  in  unusual 
harmony  the  severity  of  exact  discipline  with  a  courtesy  of  demeanor  and  a 
charity  of  thought  which  make  him  not  only  admired  and  respected,  but  devot- 
edly served  by  those  beneath  him.  To  three  classes  of  men  one  can  look  for  an 
estimate  of  George  Henry  Sargent.  From  his  old  schoolmates,  represented  by 
the  late  Hon.  Oliver  Ames,  comes  this  tribute  to  Sargent's  boyhood:  "One  of 
the  pleasant  memories  of  my  school-days  here  is  of  that  noble,  big-hearted  boy, 
George  H.  Sargent.  He  was  the  special  friend  and  champion  of  the  small  boys. 
He  never  allowed  any  big  bully  to  impose  on  us.  He  was  always  doing  some  of 
us  a  good  turn,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  he  has  been  doing  good  turns  for 
somebody  ever  since."  Governor  Ames  was  right — he  has  been  "doing  good 
turns  for  somebody  ever  since,"  as  very  many  appreciative  recipients  of  his 
kindly  acts  are  ever  ready  to  testify,  would  he  allow  it. 


SYLVANUS  L.  SCHOONMAKER. 


YLVANUS  L.  SCHOONMAKER  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1853.  He  is  a  scion  of  the  family  of  that  name  originally 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Holland  and  afterward  distin- 
guished among  the  Knickerbocker  families  of  New  York  City. 
His  father,  James  Schoonmaker,  was  among  those  who  in  the 
early  half  of  the  century  perceived  the  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual advancement  which  was  offered  by  the  rapid  development 
that  was  then  beginning  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  leaving  New 
York,  he  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  then  hardly  more  than  an  infant 
settlement.  After  the  usual  struggles  of  a  beginner  he  established  himself  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  white  lead,  and  in  time  became  known  as  one  of 
the  prominent  business  men  of  the  community.  He  never  held  or  sought  polit- 
ical preferment,  but  was  active  in  the  direction  of  various  public  institutions  and 
became  a  man  of  substance  and  influence. 

Sylvanus  L.  Schoonmaker  was  educated  in  the  Western  University,  but 
having  a  natural  inclination  to  a  business  life,  he  left  college  before  graduation 
and  began  the  career  which  has  resulted  in  placing  him  among  the  leading 
financiers  of  the  country.  His  advancement  has  been  gradual  and  steady,  and 
has  come  from  his  own  efforts  solely,  with  no  special  advantages  at  the  begin- 
ning, his  individual  ability  being  almost  his  sole  capital  when  he  made  his  first 
start  in  business. 

This  was  in  1879,  when  he  established  himself  in  Pittsburg  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  Connellsville  coke.  This  business  he  prosecuted  successfully  for  ten 
years,  and  in  1889  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company, 
which  was  then  laying  the  foundations  of  what  has  since  developed  into  the 
greatest  coke  enterprise  in  the  world.  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  on  selling  out  his 
business,  associated  himself  with  the  H.  C.  Frick  Company  and  has  remained 
with  them  ever  since,  having  especial  charge  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  con- 
cern. In  1891  he  came  to  New  York  to  look  after  the  Eastern  business  of  the 
company,  which  was  expanding  so  greatly  as  to  require  an  executive  head  here, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  continued  to  manage  the  enormously  increased  financial 
business.  A  year  later  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany in  a  similar  capacity,  and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  responsible 
heads  of  both  concerns.  Mr.  Schoonmaker's  business  affairs  have  always  been 
of  such  engrossing  character  as  to  leave  him  comparatively  little  opportunity  for 
outside  interests,  and,  although  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  leading  finan- 
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cial  institutions  in  Pittsburg,  he  is  now  precluded  by  the  nature  of  his  business 
interests  from  taking  part  in  the  direction  of  similar  concerns. 

He  is  a  steadfast  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  had  little  leisure  for  public 
affairs.  Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  he  also  belongs  to 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Lawyers'  clubs  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Hol- 
land Society. 


ELLIOTT  FITCH  SHEPARD. 


Ml 


LLIOTT  FITCH  SHEPARD  was  born  July  25,  1833,  in  James- 
town, Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y,  His  family  was  of  New 
England  origin,  and  partook  of  all  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the 
colonists.  In  America  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Shep- 
ard  family  was  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  a  relation 
of  the  distinguished  Cambridge  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Shepard.  The  family  originally  came  from  Bedfordshire, 
England.  Fitch  Shepard's  mother  was  Irene  Fitch,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Fitch  family  who  founded  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  were  the  first  settlers  of  Nor- 
wich and  Lebanon,  Conn.  The  representative  of  the  family  in  America  was  the 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  was  born  at  Dorking,  Essex,  in  1622.  His  son,  Major 
James  Fitch,  married  Alice,  granddaughter  of  William  Bradford,  second  Gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  Colony.  Another  ancestor  on  the  same  side  was  Dr.  Theo- 
dore May,  who  was  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  whose  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Ellis,  and  mother-in-law,  Elizabeth  Bedloe,  belonged  to  the  families  after 
which  are  named  Ellis  and  Bedloe  islands  in  New  York  harbor.  In  1845  his 
father.  Fitch  Shepard,  with  his  three  sons,  Burritt  Hamilton,  Elliott  Fitch,  and 
Augustus  Dennis,  removed  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  educated  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1855.  He  studied  law  with  Edwards  Pierrepont, 
United  States  Attorney-General  and  Minister  to  England,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858.  He  practised  law  for  twenty-five  years  and  made  a  good  repu- 
tation. When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  and  was  given  charge  of  the  recruiting  station  at 
Elmira.  His  activity  was  such  that  he  recruited  and  sent  to  the  front  no  less 
than  50,000  men.  He  continued  active  in  the  work  from  1861  to  1865.  He 
raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense  called  the  Fifty-first  New  York  National 
Guard.  He  presented  the  men  with  a  stand  of  colors,  and  the  regiment  was 
called  the  "  Shepard  Rifles  "  in  his  honor.  He  was  also  very  active  in  raising 
money  for  the  Sanitary  Fair,  and  was  at  all  times  the  soldier's  friend.  Being 
offered  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  he  declined  the 
honor. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  taking  as  a 
partner  the  late  Judge  Theron  Strong,  under  the  firm  name  of  Strong  & 
Shepard,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  Judge  Strong  in  1873;  during  this 
time  he  was  counsel  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.    In  February  he  mar- 
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ried  Margaret  Louisa,  daughter  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  Among  his  achieve- 
ments are  the  enactment  of  the  law  creating  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  the  American  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Columbia  Bank. 
In  1876  he  founded  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  and  was  president  of 
the  organization  in  1884.  He  then  gave  up  active  practice  of  the  law  and 
travelled  for  some  years  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  1867,  before  his  mar- 
riage, he  visited  Alaska. 

He  subsequently  lectured  on  his  travels,  and  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Labor 
and  Capital  Are  One  "  excited  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  had  a 
sale  of  250,000  copies.  In  1888  Colonel  Shepard  purchased  The  Mail  and  Express 
from  Cyrus  W.  Field,  assumed  full  charge  of  the  business  and  wrote  the  edi- 
torials. The  paper  was  Republican  in  politics,  and  he  brought  it  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  success  and  established  a  good  reputation.  Being  of  a  strongly  religious 
turn  of  mind  he  made  The  Mail  and  Express  a  semi-religious  journal,  increasing 
its  prestige  and  character.  Colonel  Shepard  was  always  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and 
he  even  bought  the  franchise  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage  line  to 
prevent  its  being  operated  on  Sundays. 

Colonel  Shepard  died  March  24,  1893,  to  the  grief  of  his  family,  and  the 
loss  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  children,  Maria  Louise 
(Mrs.  Schiefflin),  Edith  (Mrs.  Fabbri),  Alice  Vanderbilt  (Mrs.  Morris),  Mar- 
guerite, and  E.  Fitch.  He  left  large  sums  in  charity,  among  the  legacies  being 
$100,000  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  $50,000  to  the  St.  Paul's  Institute 
of  Tarsus,  Asia,  and  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church.  Socially  Colonel 
Shepard  was  held  in  high  estimation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  also  affiliated  with  the  Republican,  Law- 
yers', Twilight,  Riding,  Congressional,  Press,  and  New  York  Athletic  clubs, 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Adirondack  League,  Bar  Association,  Sons  of 
American  Revolution,  the  Presbyterian  Union,  the  New  England  Society,  and 
the  Union  League  of  Brooklyn. 


THEODORE  HANNIBAL  SILKMAN. 


URROGATE  SILKMAN  was  born  March  25,  1858,  at  44  West 
29th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  is  a  son  of  James  Baily  and 
Harriet  Van  Cortlandt  Crosby  Silkman.  The  Silkmans  were 
Dutch  farmers  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  Westchester 
County,  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  On  the  paternal  side 
through  the  Bailys,  the  judge  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Peter 
Brown  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  on  both  sides  to 
Enoch  Crosby,  "Cooper's  Spy,"  whose  second  wife  was  a  Baily  of  Somers.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Alexander  H.  Crosby,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Yonkers,  from  1828  to  1839,  whose  father  was  Darius  Crosby  of  Somers, 
Master  in  Chancery,  member  of  Assembly,  and  Senator  during  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  His  father,  James  Baily  Silkman,  was  a  prominent  Westchester 
County  lawyer,  and  at  one  time  connected  with  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
old  Courier  and  Enquirer  and  Evening  Post.  The  judge's  early  boyhood  was 
spent  in  the  town  of  Lewisboro,  Westchester  County,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Yonkers  in  1867.  His  education  was  limited  to  five  years  at  the  Academy  of 
Rev.  M.  R.  Hooper,  Yonkers,  as  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  school  and  entered 
his  father's  law  office.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Lockwood 
&  Crosby  (Levi  A.  Lockwood  and  Darius  G.  Crosby),  and  at  eighteen  became 
managing  clerk  of  the  firm.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Poughkeepsie  in 
July,  1879,  October  4,  1882,  married  Mary  Virginia,  daughter  of  Frederic 
C.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Oakley,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Eleanor  and  Theo- 
dore Frederick.  In  1883,  upon  the  death  of  Levi  A.  Lockwood,  he  succeeded  the 
firm  of  Lockwood  &  Crosby  under  the  firm  name  of  Silkman  &  Seybel,  which 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Fettretch,  Silkman  &  Seybel  in  1885. 

Judge  Silkman 's  legal  education  was  largely  through  absorption  of  knowl- 
edge, as  the  opportunities  of  methodical  study  were  denied  him.  He  has  had 
large  experience  in  management  of  estates,  surrogates'  courts,  and  equity  juris- 
prudence, and  held  the  office  of  United  States  Commission  for  the  city  of 
Yonkers.  He  was  for  six  years  one  of  the  Police  Commissioners  of  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  for  three  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Vestrymen  of  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Yonkers,  and  a  manager  of  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers. 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  City  Club  of  Yonkers,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  New  York  Riding 
Club,  Transportation  Club,  and  other  social  organizations.  In  the  fall  of  1894, 
the  judge  was  nominated  for  Surrogate  of  Westchester  County,  to  lead  what  was 
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supposed  to  be  a  forlorn  hope  against  Hon.  Owen  T.  Coffin,  who  had  held  the 
office  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  elected  by  4,000  majority,  leading  all  can- 
didates on  the  Republican  ticket.  As  a  judge  he  has  met  with  success,  his 
rulings  having  been  rarely  disturbed.  His  decisions  have  been  cited  with 
approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  and  his  opinions  have 
frequently  been  adopted  upon  appeal  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  been  severe  upon  executors,  trustees,  and  guardians  who  have 
been  untrue  to  their  trusts,  and  in  every  way  has  demonstrated  the  judicial 
temperament.  During  his  term  of  office  he  has  entirely  reorganized  the  Surro- 
gate's office  and  made  it  one  of  the  model  offices  of  the  State.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  is  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  full-orbed  discharge 
of  arduous  judicial  duty  than  Judge  Silkman,  who  has  won  and  held  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  bar  in  general. 


CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH. 


If 


HARLES  STEWART  SMITH  was  z-.z.  :n  Exeter,  X.  H.,  on 
March  2,  1832.  His  family  was  orlgi-i'.-v  Z:iglish,  but  Ms 
ancestors  since  the  early  colonial  days  ii.  .  ^;  '',ren  prominent 
among  the  settlers  and  subsequent  citize:is  0:  l^evr  England, 
nany  of  them  having  located  in  Connecticut,  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  and  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  leading  Con- 
gregational church  in  Exeter.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey,  Aaron  Dickinson  Woodruff,  of  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Whe-  at  — ±::eta  years  old,  Charles  Stewart  S"::a  ca~e  to  New  York 
City  ari  7  ;  i.'.n  as  clerk  in  a  dry -goods  yWii^  a.-se     la  -lai-  'iae  of 

business  ae  sa:~ta  ^ach  marked  ability  that  waea  ae  ■  "  i.;  :aly  t-^- :y- e  years 
of  age  he  became  a  partner  in  tae  arm  a:  S.  B.  C'a:::eaa:a  a:  C.raaaav.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  buying  of  goods  and  spent  severs.',  ye^rs  in  Earape  as  tae 
pnrchaser  of  the  firm.  He  after^ara  r.aalea  £.aa  '.e:i.a:e  seaiir  aartaer  ,f 
the  nrm  of  Smith,  Hogg&Gariaer  aaa  ::r  aa  a-ra  .:'  a  '.uirter  .:'  a  .eatar;.' 
he  was  recognized  as  cae  :'ae  'eaaers  of  the  dra  -g:: as  c  raaiis^i.a  'ais  aess  in 
New  York  and  Bost . a  aaa  :aere::re  .:  the  entire  c  aa.r;  5  a.t  .ae^e  :  .  aaies 
were  then  in  control  ::  tae    a. a  ::  tae  S  jsin^s,  retiring  :r:ra  la;  aesE  :a  :  ■  I7. 

Since  then  Mr.  Smit'a  'ai,2  r'  .raaei  i  sphere  of  activity  ev^n  larger  s.aa  raire 
important.  Beiiaa'aa  ariaiiaeat  as  a  merai^r  cf  tae  ir^™  York  Caara'aer  of 
Commerce,  he  arst  ieii.aie  viir-aretiiea:  aaa  taea  are aaeat  1:  taat  aaga't 
body.    He  was  lae  :f  tae  rmaaers      tae  ?::ta  Aveaae  aaaa  i.aa  il;i  i:  tae 

been  in  aemaaa  amiag  tae  iraairtaat  aaiaiii.1  iair.tata.aE  e:  tae  lity.  and  he 
has  tee  a  i:aae::ei  :a  tast  liaiiity  ~::li  raaay      tae  rireaiiit     Amag  them 
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HOWARD  CASWELL  SMITH. 


F  the  many  branches  of  the  Smith  family,  there  are  none  who 
have  proved  themselves  more  patriotic,  better  citizens,  and 
truer  Americans  than  the  members  of  that  branch  of  which 
Howard  Caswell  Smith  is  a  member.  The  original  ancestor 
was  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  who  was  born  at  Ipswich,  England, 
in  1602,  and  who  came  to  America  in  the  good  ship  Elizabeth 
in  1635,  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Weathersfield,  Conn,,  and  then  to  Hadley,  Mass.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  commanded  the  first  militia  company  of  Connecticut,  and  was  a 
representative  to  the  Colonial  Assembly.  His  son  John  was  slain  by  Indians  in 
1676,  and  his  son  Benjamin  was  born  in  1673,  and  settled  in  Weathersfield. 

Benjamin's  son  Josiah  was  a  captain  in  the  Colonial  Guards.  He  left 
behind  him  James,  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  John,  a  New  England  clergyman,  who  was  born 
in  1796,  graduated  from  Yale  College  182 1,  and  his  son,  Charles  Stewart  Smith, 
born  in  1832  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  married  Henrietta  H.  Caswell,  of  New  York 
City,  their  son  being  Howard  Caswell  Smith.  Captain  Josiah  Smith  married 
Mary  Treat,  who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Treat,  who 
was  a  patentee  of  Connecticut  Colony  and  one  of  the  nineteen  to  whom  the  Con- 
necticut charter  was  granted  in  1662.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
February  19,  1871,  and  he  was  educated  at  a  small  private  school  on  Forty-third 
Street.  He  then  went  to  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1893. 
In  college  Mr.  Smith  became  quite  interested  in  athletics,  and  for  two  years  was 
assistant  manager  of  the  University  football  team,  where  he  acquired  his  first 
ideas  of  the  principles  of  business  and  learned  how  to  push  an  undertaking  and 
overcome  difficulties.  Shortly  after  graduating  he  went  as  a  clerk  with  Charles 
Hathaway  &  Company,  dealers  in  commercial  paper  in  this  city  and  Chicago. 
In  1896  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  of  which  he  continues  an  active  member. 
He  has  other  business  connections  and  is  trustee  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  an  active  member  of  Squadron  A,  which  he 
joined  in  1894,  and  of  which  he  is  now  a  sergeant  in  Troop  2.  He  served  his 
State  during  the  Brooklyn  riots  in  1895. 

Mr.  Smith  married,  October,  1898,  Katherine  Lyall,  daughter  of  Edward  A. 
Moen,  of  New  York;  he  has  one  child,  Caswell  Moen  Smith.    An  active  business 
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man,  Mr.  Smith  confines  himself  to  special  interests  which  give  him  exercise  and 
relaxation,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  Club  since  1893,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  University, 
Harvard,  Lawyers',  and  Riding  clubs.  Yachting  is  one  of  his  favorite  sports, 
and  he  is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  and  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  yacht  clubs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  New  England  Society,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  His  favorite  pastime  in  summer  is  yacht- 
ing, and  during  the  past  five  years  he  has  worked  to  the  promotion  of  the  sport 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Stamford 
Yacht  Club,  and  was  its  commodore  for  two  years.  While  being  very  fond  of 
racing  sail  yachts,  his  limited  time,  however,  has  obliged  him  to  keep  to  steam. 
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ARTHUR  WILLIAM  SOPER. 


N  the  aggregation  of  intellectual  ability,  moral  worth,  patriotio 
devotion,  and  financial  supremacy,  which  combines  to  make  the 
Union  League  Club  the  force  it  is,  practical  business  men  stand 
foremost.  Among  these  are  individuals  whose  names  are 
known  throughout  the  land,  synonyms  of  success  along  honor- 
able lines.  There,  as  elsewhere,  names  mean  much.  That  of 
Soper,  in  two  generations,  has  made  itself  felt  in  enterprises  of 
pith  and  moment.  Albert  Soper,  a  leading  lumber  dealer  among  the  pioneer 
business  men  of  central  New  York,  educated  his  son,  Arthur  William  Soper,  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  Rome  Academy,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  became  at  once  an  important  factor  in  the  business.  In 
1855  the  railroad  enterprises  of  this  country  were  beginning  to  develop,  and, 
with  prophetic  eye,  the  young  man  saw  his  opportunity.  As  tall  oaks  from 
acorns  grow,  so  from  small  beginnings  rise  not  only  projects  of  wide  horizon  but 
men  who  are  giants  in  their  time. 

Young  Soper's  career  is  an  inspiration. 

From  1858,  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad,  through  a  term  of  sixteen  years'  duration  as  clerk,  conductor,  superin- 
tendent, and  general  manager  of  sundry  roads,  to  the  time  of  his  retiracy,  his 
manifold  services  were  along  the  upper  lines  of  enterprise  development,  estab- 
lishing for  him  a  character  broad,  solid,  and  enduring.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  St.  Louis,  the  marked  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad  contributed  much  to  the  growth 
of  that  wonderful  city.  So  general  was  the  recognition  of  his  services,  that  he 
was  presented  by  the  leading  citizens  and  business  men  of  St,  Louis  with  a 
service  of  silver  and  resolutions  testifying  to  their  respect  and  '■egard. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Soper's  association  with  leading  Republicans 
of  the  State  and  nation,  as  well  as  his  membership  in  the  great  club  in  which  he 
is  an  acknowledged  factor,  he  has  always  been  a  strong  Republican  from  prin- 
ciple, but  has  never  sought  nor  held  public  office,  partly  because  his  tastes  ran 
in  other  directions,  and  largely  because  his  life  has  been  too  busy  and  his  respon- 
sibilities too  many  to  admit  of  such  a  departure  from  a  career  devoted  to  busi- 
ness. Since  1889,  although  associated  with  the  management  of  several  lines  of 
business  connected  with  railroad  interests,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company  of  New 
York,  an  enterprise  notably  successful.    Domestically  regarded,  Mr.  Soper  is 
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most  estimable.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Hattie,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Wardwell,  of  Rome,  by  whom  he  has  an  only  daughter,  Mary  Theresa.  With 
much  mental  and  physical  force,  Mr.  Soper  possesses  many  qualities  which 
endear  him  to  his  friends,  while  they  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  who  know  him,  recognizing  in  him  a  character  which  must  have  attained  suc- 
cess in  whatever  sphere  of  life  it  had  been  placed. 


GEORGE  HENRY  SOUTHARD. 


UCH  of  the  strongest  manhood  in  Greater  New  York  is  derived 
from  ancient  New  England  sources,  and,  in  some  instances, 
conspicuously  perpetuates  the  fine  and  sterling  features  of  the 
goodly  inheritance.  The  subject  of  this  notice,  George  Henry 
Southard,  represents  a  line  of  descent  from  the  purest  blood  of 
the  old  Plymouth  Colony.  Time  has  modified  to  "  Southard  " 
the  original  and  honored  name  of  "  Southworth  "  which  con- 
stantly appears  in  the  early  records  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  and  Bridge  water, 
associated  with  whatever  might  advance  the  prosperity  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  those  strangely  influential  seventeenth-century  colonial  communities.  On 
August  I,  1623,  the  ship  Ann  arrived  at  Plymouth,  conveying  to  Xew  England 
the  widow  Alice  Southworth,  who  soon  after  became  the  wife  of  Gov.  William 
Bradford.  Five  years  after  her  arrival  came  her  two  sons,  Constant  and  Thomas, 
both  of  whom  became  distinguished  men  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  the  former  of 
whom-  heads  the  line  whose  substantial  worth  endures  to  this  day.  The  com- 
panion and  co-worker  of  Standish,  Brewster,  Rowland,  and  the  other  leaders, 
Constant  Southworth,  as  a  resident  of  Duxbur>'  and  as  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Bridgewater,  occupied  a  station  of  dignity  not  only  in  local  affairs,  but 
in  the  larger  sphere  opened  to  him  on  his  appointment  as  a  deputy  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony.  His  name  is  found  with  desirable  frequency  among  the  early 
town  records  and  in  the  ofiicial  accounts  of  colonial  proceedings.  Xow  he 
appears  as  county  registrar,  now  as  treasurer  of  the  colony,  now  as  commissary- 
general  in  King  Philip's  War.  His  brother  Thomas  likewise  won  an  honored 
name.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  "  eminent  for  the  soundness  of 
his  mind  and  the  piety  of  his  heart."  He  early  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  respect  of  the  people,  and  on  the  death  of  Elder  Brewster  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  in  that  office ;  but.  Governor  Bradford  thinking  that  he  would  be  of 
greater  service  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  design  was  abandoned. 
Thomas  Southworth  was  a  commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies  in  1659  and, 
three  years  after,  governor  of  the  colony's  territories  at  Kennebeck.  In  the 
colony  records  for  1669  stands  a  touching  minute  recording  his  death :  "  Captain 
Thomas  Southworth  changed  this  life  for  a  better,  being  then  about  the  age  of 
fifty-three  years;  who  was  a  magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction  and  otherwise  a  good 
benefactor  to  both  church  and  commonwealth ;  and  that  which  is  more  than  all 
that  hath  been  named,  he  was  a  XQvy  godly  man,  and  so  lived  and  died  full  of 
faith  and  comfort,  being  much  lamented  by  all  of  all  sects  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple within  our  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth." 
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The  line  so  well  established  did  not  fail  as  time  passed  on.  From  generation 
to  generation  the  public  records  of  many  a  New  England  town  show  the  admir- 
able persistence  of  moral  strength,  sound  judgment,  and  devotion  to  the  public 
good  in  the  South  worth  stock.  The  descent  from  Constant  South  worth,  the  son 
of  Alice,  who  became  the  wife  of  Governor  Bradford,  is  readily  traced.  Con- 
stant's son  Nathaniel  married  Alice  Gray  in  1672.  Their  son  Edward  married 
Bridget  Bosworth  in  171 1.  Their  eldest  son,  reviving  the  honored  name  Con- 
stant, married  Maria  Keith  in  1734,  and  their  eldest  son,  to  whom  was  given  the 
name  Nathaniel,  married  Catherine  Howard  in  1762.  Again  the  name  Nathaniel 
was  borne  by  their  son,  who,  in  1793,  married  Patience  Shaw  and  removed  to 
Lyme,  N.  H.,  where,  in  September,  1809,  was  born  Zibeon  Southard,  the  father 
of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Zibeon  Southard  married  Helen  Maria, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Trescott,  and  their  son,  George  Henry,  born  February  23, 
1841,  was  the  fifth  of  eight  children.  His  father,  head  of  the  firm  of  Southard, 
Herbert  &  Company,  oil  and  candle  manufacturers,  of  Broad  Street,  Boston,  was 
also,  in  accordance  with  the  family  tradition,  an  honored  servant  of  the  com- 
monwealth, being  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common  Council  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives. 

George  Henry  Southard,  favored  by  this  strong  inheritance,  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Boston,  graduating  in  1856  from  the  English  high  school  of  that  city. 
Entering  at  graduation  upon  a  business  life,  he  received  his  early  and  excellent 
training  in  his  father's  office  in  Boston,  and  in  1861,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  into  the  lumber  business  there 
with  James  &  Pope,  who  supplied  the  Navy  Department  with  lumber  for  ship- 
building during  the  war.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  continuing 
in  the  same  business  there  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  Begler  &  Company.  In 
1874  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  established  the  lumber  firm  of  South- 
ard &  Company  in  New  York  City.  After  having  maintained  for  over  twenty 
years  a  successful  station  in  mercantile  affairs,  Mr.  Southard,  in  1887,  took  the 
important  step  which  identified  him  with  finance  by  participating  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Bank  of  Deposit,  of  which  he  became  cashier,  and  in  1888 
in  the  organization  of  the  Franklin  Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  secretary  and  second  vice-president.  In  1892  Mr.  Southard 
became  the  president  of  the  Franklin  Trust  Company,  and  continues  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  occupy  that  office  and  to  witness  the  substantial  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Southard's  preferences  have  led  him  to  decline  official  connection  with 
political  affairs  (his  party  affiliations  have  been  with  the  Republican  party),  while 
his  influence  has  made  itself  strongly  felt  on  the  side  of  good  government.  His 
great  efficiency  in  administration,  his  sound  judgment,  his  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  obligations,  and  his  wholesome  social  qualities  have  led  him  to  accept 
responsibility  in  connection  with  many  important  social,  financial,  and  ecclesi- 
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astical  undertakings.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  Newburg,  and  was  its  first  secretary  and  afterward  a  director.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hamilton  Club,  Rembrandt  Club,  Riding  and  Driving  Club,  and  New 
England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  the  Down 
Town  Association  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  In  1880  he  became 
a  director  of  the  Maritime  Exchange  and  a  member  of  its  finance  committee. 
In  philanthropic  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  Mr.  Southard  has  rendered  unostenta- 
tious and  substantial  service  as  a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  member  and  officer 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Presby- 
tery, and  a  director  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 


JOHN  HENRY  STARIN. 


HE  old  Dutchman,  Johannes  Ster,  who  came  from  Holland  in 
1648,  has  given  to  America  many  sturdy  sons  who  have  fought 
her  battles,  increased  her  trade,  and  helped  to  make  her  the 
great  nation  she  is  to-day.  Ten  of  his  lineal  descendants 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution  under  Washington,  and 
many  gave  their  lives  fighting  for  the  Union  during  the  great 
Rebellion,  And  all  down  the  corridors  of  time  the  Sters, 
Sterns,  or  Starins,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  to-day,  have  been  brave  soldiers, 
great  merchants,  and  exemplary  citizens.  John  Henry  Starin,  the  present  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Sammonsville,  N.  Y., 
August  27,  1825.  His  father  was  Myndert  Starin,  who  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  and  his  mother  was  Rachel  Sammons,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas 
Sammons,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  a  prominent  family  during  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution. In  fact,  the  Starin  and  Sammons  families  founded  and  developed  the 
great  Mohawk  Valley. 

Myndert  Starin  was  an  enterprising  man ;  he  founded  the  village  of  Sam- 
monsville, and  laid  out  and  established  Fultonville,  where  his  son  now  resides. 
John  Henry  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  the  time,  and  he  graduated  at 
the  Esperance  Academy  in  Schoharie  County.  Being  a  boy  of  great  application 
and  hard  study,  he  took  up  medicine  as  his  means  of  getting  on  in  life.  His 
first  start  was  with  Dr.  C.  C.  Yates,  of  Albany,  but  he  wanted  something  more 
active,  and  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  his  brother  Delancey,  at 
Fultonville,  and  he  was  postmaster  of  the  village  from  1848  to  1852.  In  1856 
he  came  to  New  York  and  sold  manufactured  medicinal  and  toilet  articles.  His 
business  caused  him  to  come  in  close  connection  with  freight  and  transportation 
companies,  railroad  and  steamboat  men,  and  this  finally  decided  his  career  in 
life.  He  gave  up  his  medicines,  and  organized  a  special  agency  in  New  York  to 
solicit  freight  for  the  trunk  lines.  The  idea  was  heartily  welcomed  by  railroad 
managers,  and  the  business  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations.  Soon  after  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  contracted  with  the  Government  to  transport 
troops,  stores,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  he  quickly  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  a  transportation  agent  and  a  general  business  man. 

The  war  being  over  Mr.  Starin  again  turned  his  energies  to  freight  removal. 
He  built  steam  tugs,  passenger  steamboats,  propellers,  lighters,  barges,  floats, 
grain  boats,  and  he  handled  the  freight  of  the  greatest  railroads  of  the  country. 
His  energy  was  enormous  and  his  industry  unbounded,  and  the  result  is  that 
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to-day  he  owns  the  largest  fleet  of  vessels  for  river  and  harbor  service,  and  he 
carries  more  passengers  and  freight  than  any  private  individual  in  the  world, 
and  he  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  citizen.  He  owns  islands,  parks,  and  pleasure 
resorts,  and  is  a  great  provider  and  health-giver  to  the  community  generally. 
He  has  an  immense  pier  on  the  North  River,  and  he  has  established  a  dock, 
shipyard,  and  iron  works  on  Staten  Island.  His  restless  activity  drove  him  into 
politics;  in  1876  to  1878  he  was  Republican  Representative  in  Congress  for  the 
20th  District,  New  York  State,  comprising  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Saratoga,  and  Schenectady  counties.  As  a  statesman  he  was  consistent,  mod- 
erate, and  faithful  to  his  party.  His  other  political  offices  are  a  long  member- 
ship in  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  he  is  president  of  the  Saratoga 
Monument  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
trustee  of  Union  College. 

Mr.  Starin  married  in  1846  Laura  Mears,  daughter  of  John  H.  Poole,  of 
Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  and  he  has  a  family  of  children.  His  youngest  daughter 
married  Howard  Carroll,  a  well-known  New  Yorker,  and  an  associate  in  the 
great  transportation  business.  Mr.  Starin 's  philanthropy  is  unique.  Every 
year  he  gives  free  excursions  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the  newsboys, 
the  bootblacks,  and  numerous  other  poor  workers  and  toilers,  and  his  purse  is 
always  open  to  deserving  unfortunates.  All  through  his  early  struggle  for 
name  and  fortune  he  has  never  forgotten  his  native  Mohawk  hills.  He  has  a 
charming  home  at  Fultonville,  with  an  observatory,  a  farm  of  800  acres,  and  a 
large  stock-raising  establishment.  He  is  the  dearly  beloved  seigneur  of  the 
district,  and  a  splendid  statue  has  been  erected  on  Starin  Place  to  commemorate 
his  good  deeds  and  his  popularity.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  since  1894,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Lawyers',  Down  Town,  New  York 
Athletic,  New  York  and  Seawanhaka  yacht  clubs,  the  New  England  and  Hol- 
land societies,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Produce  Exchange,  the 
Arion  Society,  the  Riding  Club,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


LISPENARD  STEWART,  2d. 


ISPENARD  STEWART,  2d,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Lispenard 
Stewart  and  Mary  Rogers  Rhinelander,  was  born  at  his  father's 
country  seat  at  Mount  St.  Vincent,  in  Westchester  County  (now 
a  part  of  New  York  City),  June  19,  1855.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Anthon's  and  Charlier's  schools,  in  New  York  City, 
and  later  prepared  for  college  at  the  boarding  school  of  Dr. 
Morris,  at  Peekskill.  He  entered  Yale  University  in  1872,  and 
graduated  in  his  twenty-first  year,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1878 
he  received  from  the  law  school  of  Columbia  College  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws ;  and  shortly  afterward,  the  administration  of  large  estates  devolving  upon 
him,  he  abandoned  practice  at  the  bar  and  devoted  his  time  to  their  management. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  well  known  for  his  public  spirit  as  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
and  many  times  has  been  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  serve  on  committees  of 
importance.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  prominent  citizens 
which  escorted  General  Grant's  body  from  Saratoga  to  New  York,  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  one  hundred  to  arrange  the  celebration  of  the  Columbus  quadri- 
centennial,  and  was  a  member  of  the  citizens'  committee  having  in  charge  the 
celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  General  Washington's  inaugu- 
ration as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Arch  Committee,  as  also  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  to 
arrange  for  celebrating  Manhattan  Day  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

As  a  staunch  and  active  Republican  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  prominent  in 
politics,  and  has  figured  conspicuously  at  State  and  county  conventions.  For 
many  years  a  member  of  the  New  York  Republican  County  Committee,  he  served 
for  some  time  as  its  treasurer.  Nominations  as  Congressman,  State  assembly- 
man, and  city  alderman  were  frequently  tendered  him,  but  for  a  considerable 
time  he  declined  to  run  for  public  office.  In  1888,  however,  in  :ecognition  of 
his  services  to  the  party,  he  was  placed  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  Presidential 
elector,  and,  the  Republicans  being  successful,  when  the  electoral  college  met 
he  was  honored  by  being  made  secretary  of  that  body.  Again,  in  1889,  the 
Republicans  of  the  eighth  senatorial  district  in  this  city  persuaded  him  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  the  State  Senate.  After  a  memorable  contest,  he  carried  the 
district  by  a  small  plurality,  and  was  the  only  Republican  Senator  elected  in 
that  year  from  the  city  of  New  York.  His  career  in  the  Senate  was  most  credit- 
able. He  was  a  hard  worker  and  made  himself  master  of  details.  Among  his 
more  notable  achievements  was  his  introduction  and  success  in  passing  through 
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the  Legislature  the  bill  creating  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  In  1893  he 
was  tendered  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs, 
but  declined  to  serve.  Later  on  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirty  to  reorganize  the  Republican  party  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 
Again,  in  the  fall  of  1894,  when  the  Committee  of  Seventy  was  making  up  its 
combination  city  ticket,  Mr.  Stewart's  name  was  submitted,  with  the  names  of 
William  L.  Strong  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  as  Republican  candidates  for  the 
mayoralty.  William  L.  Strong  was  chosen  by  the  committee  and  elected  mayor. 
In  1895  Governor  Morton  tendered  him  a  position  on  his  staff,  and  later  appointed 
him  prison  commissioner  for  the  First  Judicial  District.  He  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  commission,  which  position  he  holds  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
time.  In  March,  1896,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican 
convention. 

Outside  his  business  and  political  duties,  Mr.  Stewart  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  club  life.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  Metropolitan,  Union  League,  Uni- 
versity, Riding,  Down  Town,  and  Republican  clubs,  and  of  some  of  these  he  is 
or  has  been  governor.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  the 
Grant  Monument  Association,  and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  Notwith- 
standing his  many  duties,  he  has  always  found  time  for  charitable  work,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  on  the  governing  board  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Missionary  vSociety  for  Seamen. 

His  holidays  are  generally  passed  in  travel.  He  has  visited  Japan,  China, 
Mexico,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  many  countries  out  of  the 
ordinary  line  of  travel. 

The  Stewart  family  is  of  Scottish  descent,  being  descended  from  Charles 
Stewart  of  Garth,  an  officer  in  the  dragoons  in  the  army  of  William  III.,  in  1685, 
who,  in  the  distribution  of  estates  which  followed  the  revolution,  was  given  the 
demesne  of  Gortlee  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallantry  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne.  Lispenard  Stewart  is  the  lineal  descendant  in  the  seventh 
generation  of  Charles  Stewart  of  Garth. 

The  Lispenard  family  was  of  Huguenot  origin.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  Antoine  Lispenard  came  to  America  in  the  year  1690.  The 
name  of  David  Lispenard  appears  in  the  charter  of  Trinity  Church  in  1693. 


JOHN  AIKMAN  STEWART. 


MAN  who  has  been  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  an  honored 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  for  a  like  term  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the  greatest  financial 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  America,  must  necessarily  be  a  promi- 
nent and  highly  respected  citizen.  Such  a  man  is  John  Aikman 
Stewart,  who,  besides  being  a  power  in  the  financial  world  of 
New  York  City,  has  frequently  been  called  to  Washington  in 
consultation  as  an  advisory  for  the  Government  on  important  financial  problems. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  born  on  Fulton  Street  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1822.  He 
is  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  descended  from  the  ancient  and  powerful  Highland  clan 
of  the  Stewarts,  which  has  furnished  kings,  princes,  and  high  officials  to  Scotland 
for  many  centuries  past.  The  family  name  of  Stewart  was  derived  from  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  which  was  held  by  a  member  of  the  clan 
for  nearly  two  centuries  before  it  achieved  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Stew- 
art's father  was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  came  to  this  country  when  a  youth,  locat- 
ing in  New  York,  and  with  true  Scotch  thrift  and  perseverance  soon  becoming 
a  citizen  of  importance.  He  held  the  office  of  tax  assessor  in  the  Twelfth  and 
Sixteenth  wards  and  afterward  was  made  receiver  of  taxes.  His  wife  was  Mary 
Aikman,  also  of  good  Scotch  descent. 

John  Aikman  Stewart  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City, 
attending  for  many  years  School  No.  15,  on  East  Twenty-seventh  Street.  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  after  the  usual  course  of  study  grad- 
uated in  1840,  when  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  took  lessons  in  literature  and 
science.  After  two  years  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
held  the  position  for  eight  years.  He  had  given  all  his  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  finance,  and  in  1850  was  made  actuary  of  the  United  States  Life  Insurance 
Company.  After  three  years'  good  work  in  the  insurance  business  he  resigned 
in  order  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company.  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  corporation. 
Its  success  is  almost  entirely  due  to  his  energy  and  ability.  He  was  its  first  sec- 
retary, and  held  that  office  for  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Stewart's  reputation  as  a  financier  had  reached  Washington,  and  he  was 
offered  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  The  honor  was  declined,  as  Mr.  Stewart  refused  to  leave 
his  first  love,  the  Trust  Company.  Later,  however,  when  the  war  was  at  its 
height  and  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  Mr.  Stew- 
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art's  patriotism  was  appealed  to,  and  in  June,  1864,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  P.  Fessenden  induced  him  to  accept  the  office.  He  resigned  as  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and  throwing  all  his  energies  into  the 
work,  he  was  a  most  efficient  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New  York 
City  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  good  work  he  performed  for  the 
nation  added  materially  to  Mr.  Stewart's  already  great  reputation  as  a  financier, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  favorite  trust  company  he  was  gladly  welcomed, 
being  elected  as  president  to  succeed  Joseph  Lawrence.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and  he  has 
brought  that  corporation  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  success  that 
was  possible.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  the  assets  at  the  present  time  being  over  fifty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Stewart,  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  financial  world,  has 
naturally  been  affiliated  with  many  important  institutions.    He  is  a  director  of  , 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  Greenwich 
Savings  Bank,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  the  London  and  Liver-  I 
pool  and  Globe  Insurance  Company.    He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Princeton  University  | 
of  many  years'  standing,  a  trustee  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  and  one  of  the  . 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church.    He  is  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  is  connected  with  many  other  good  works.  In 
politics  Mr.  Stewart  began  life  as  a  Democrat,  but  his  intimate  connection  with 
Abe  Lincoln  led  him  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  he  has  been  for  over  thirty 
years  a  staunch  Republican  and  an  advocate  of  a  moderate  tariff  policy.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  prominent  in  social  circles  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  Metropolitan  clubs. 

In  1845  he  married  Sarah  Youle  Johnson,  of  New  York  City,  and  had  a 
family  of  five  children,  two  of  them  living.  In  1886  he  was  left  a  widower,  and 
four  years  later  married  Mary  Olivia,  daughter  of  Francis  B.  Capron,  a  scion  of 
a  prominent  Baltimore  family. 


GAGE  E.  TARBELL. 


HE  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has  been  the  training-school 
from  which  have  graduated  some  of  the  most  masterly  young 
financiers  that  are  likely  to  become  powers  in  Wall  Street  and 
other  financial  circles  before  another  decade  has  slipped  away. 
The  late  president,  Henry  B.  Hyde,  himself  a  giant  in  the 
financial  world,  left  behind  him  a  school  of  young  men  who  are 
likely  to  make  the  United  States  respected  and  honored  in  all 
the  great  money  centres  of  the  world.  Among  this  select  little  coterie  of  future 
money  kings  Gage  E.  Tarbell  must  be  included.  Although  comparatively  a 
young  man,  just  turned  forty  years,  he  has  by  his  unremitting  labor  and  strict 
attention  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  his  teachers  attained  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  heavy  responsibility  that  is  vouchsafed  to  very  few  in  this  land. 

Mr.  Tarbell  has  won  his  honors  and  his  well-deserved  high  reputation  in  the 
insurance  world  by  his  own  individual  effort,  not  by  any  lucky  chance  or  favorit- 
ism. He  has  earned  every  step  of  his  promotion,  and  he  has  well  merited  all 
the  success  he  has  achieved.  Gage  E.  Tarbell  was  born  in  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  in  the 
collegiate  department,  and  after  graduating  he  taught  school  for  a  year.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  careful  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  year  1880.  For  four  years  Mr.  Tarbell  practised  successfully,  and  all  his 
friends  predicted  a  brilliant  career  for  the  young  lawyer,  but  he  developed  a 
strong  predilection  for  life  insurance  business.  In  that  direction  he  felt  that  he 
could  find  full  scope  for  his  talents  and  energy.  So  he  set  to  work  and  studied 
insurance  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  in  1884  he  became  manager  of  the 
southern  New  York  department  of  the  Equitable.  His  headquarters  were  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  soon  made  himself  felt  in  insurance  circles,  and  he  suc- 
cessfully conducted  the  department  until  1886,  when  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
good  work  and  strict  application  to  business  he  was  made  general  agent  for  Wis- 
consin and  northern  Michigan,  with  offices  in  Milwaukee.  He  quickly  taught 
the  Western  men  good  business  methods,  and  he  became  a  power  in  the  section 
which  he  was  sent  to  develop.  Success  again  rewarded  him ;  he  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  in  the  West  and  Northwest  for  three  years,  and  in  1889  he 
received  a  partnership  interest  in  the  Northwestern  department,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago. 

"  Excelsior  "  was  still  the  motto  of  the  young  insurance  agent,  and  he  looked 
upward  for  still  higher  prizes.    In  1891  he  was  given  sole  charge  of  the  affairs 
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of  the  company  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  northern  Michigan,  with  the  title  of 
resident  secretary.  The  Chicago  branch  immediately  began  to  increase  its  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  individual  efforts  of  Mr.  Tarbell  is  due  the  immense  income  the 
Equitable  now  derives  from  its  Western  and  Northwestern  department.  In 
recognition  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  society  by  this  youthful  but 
energetic  and  untiring  New  Yorker,  in  September,  1893,  he  was  elected  as  third 
vice-president  of  the  company  he  has  served  so  well  and  faithfully,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1899  he  became  second  vice-president. 

Mr.  Tarbell  fairly  won  his  spurs  as  a  personal  solicitor,  but  he  gradually 
developed  executive  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  and  it  was  a  wise  move  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  Equitable  Society  when  they  brought  such  a  man  into 
the  high  councils  of  its  chief  office  and  deservedly  rewarded  him  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  ability.  Mr.  Tarbell  represents  the  younger  element  of  the  Union 
League  membership.  He  was  elected  in  1896,  and  is  one  of  its  most  prominent 
representatives  in  the  insurance  world. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  TERRY. 


mm 


ANY  distinguished  American  citizens  are  descendants  of  Samuel 
Terry,  who  came  from  England  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  about 
1650.  Samuel  married,  in  1661,  Ann  Lobdell,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  A  connection  of  the  family  was  Gov.  John  Haynes, 
colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1635-1636,  who  removed 

  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became  the  first  governor  in  1639.  His 

wife  was  Mabel  Harklakenden,  who  was  descended  in  direct 
line  from  William  the  Conqueror,  through  Edward  III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  a 
long  line  of  kings  and  princes  from  Fergus  of  Scotland,  300  B.C.  Samuel,  the 
son  of  the  original  American  pioneer,  was  born  at  Enfield,  Mass.  He  was  con- 
stable, ensign,  and  captain  in  17 16  and  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Enfield, 
Conn.  He  married  Hannah  Morgan  in  1756.  Maj.  Ephraim  Terry  was  born  in 
1701,  married  Anne  Collins,  fourth  in  descent  and  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Gov.  William  Bradford,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  Eliphalet,  son  of 
Ephraim,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
for  thirty-three  years,  being  speaker  for  nearly  all  that  time.  He  was  known  as 
Judge  Terry. 

Roderick  Terry,  the  son  of  Eliphalet,  and  father  of  John  Taylor  Terry,  was 
born  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  March  2,  1788.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  was  president  of  the  Exchange  Bank.  He  married,  October  1 1,  18 14, 
Harriette,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1849.  John  Taylor  Terry  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  9, 
1822,  and  was  educated  at  private  schools  at  Hartford,  Westfield,  and  Ellington. 
He  began  his  business  career  in  Hartford  in  1837.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1 841  as  a  clerk  in  the  large  importing  and  banking  house  of  E.  D.  Morgan  & 
Company.  He  made  such  good  progress  that  in  two  years  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  in  1883,  when  Governor  Morgan  died,  he  became  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  and  most  solid  financial  institutions 
in  America  or  Europe.  Mr.  Terry  has  been  a  factor  on  the  Street  and  on  'change 
for  over  half  a  century. 

Among  the  many  large  corporations  with  which  he  has  been  connected  dur- 
ing his  long  business  career  as  director,  vice-president,  or  trustee  are  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  the  Commercial 
Union  Assurance  Company,  the  Bank  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  American  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and 
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Pacific,  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  the  American  Telegraph 
and  Cable  Company,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad,  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Mr.  Terry  married,  July  22,  1846,  Elizabeth  Roe  Peetof  Brooklyn.  He  has  two 
sons,  the  eldest  being  the  Rev.  Roderick  Terry,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  South 
Reformed  Church  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  second  John  Taylor  Terry,  Jr., 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Terry  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  since 
1883.  He  also  belongs  to  the  New  England  Society,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
and  is  the  present  governor  of  the  Society  of  the  Mayflower  Descendants. 


GENERAL  SAMUEL  THOMAS. 


HE  Thomases  were  originally  an  old  Scotch-Irish  family  whose 
members  were  distinguished  citizens  in  Great  Britain  even 
when  the  Jameses  and  the  Charleses  were  lording  it  over  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Celts,  and  the  Gauls.  The  American  branch 
came  to  America  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  east- 
ern Virginia.  Captain  James  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  settled  in  Ohio  in  1807,  and  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Callihan,  who  went  to  Ohio  soon  after  the  War  of  18 12 ; 
so  that  by  descent  General  Thomas  can  boast  of  the  best  blood  running  in  his 
veins,  the  bluest  blood  of  old  England  and  the  true  aristocratic  blood  of  the  West. 

Gen.  Samuel  Thomas  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  and  was  educated 
at  Marietta,  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  became  a  junior  clerk  with  the 
Keystone  Iron  Company.  He  learned  the  business  quickly,  and  in  four  years  he 
was  in  the  highest  office  next  the  president  and  knew  all  about  iron.  His  active 
mind  led  his  attention  toward  politics,  and  he  helped  in  the  campaign  of  John  C. 
Fremont  in  1856  and  did  his  quota  toward  the  election  of  "Abe"  Lincoln  in 
i860.  He  was  in  many  State  and  national  conventions,  treasurer  of  his  own 
State  convention,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  County  Committee, 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  young  Thomas  set  a  splendid  example.  In 
August,  1 86 1,  he  and  one  hundred  others  of  his  fellow-clerks  and  operatives  in 
the  iron  works  in  which  he  was  manager  enlisted  and  formed  a  company,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant.  The  young  recruits  were  immediately 
ordered  to  join  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  famous  Ohio  brigade,  under  Gen.  John  W.  Fuller,  which  did  such  noble 
work  all  through  the  war. 

Samuel  Thomas  served  with  distinction  in  the  Ohio  brigade,  and  was  several 
times  promoted,  until  in  1863  he  gave  up  his  command,  having  attained  the  rank 
of  captain.  Subsequently  he  was  ordered  by  the  War  Department  to  organize  a 
force  of  colored  troops,  a  task  which  he  carried  out  with  great  success.  His 
brigade  was  attached  to  the  reserve  forces  of  General  Sherman,  during  his 
famous  "march  to  the  sea,"  and  the  colored  troops  had  some  hard  fighting  and 
achieved  high  honors.  Colonel  James  also  organized  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty- 
fourth  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  being  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  former 
and  colonel  of  the  latter.  His  conduct  was  highly  commended  by  Gen.  George 
H.  Thomas,  who  made  him  provost  marshal  and  gave  him  command  of  the  col- 
ored troops,  with  the  title  of  brevet  brigadier-general. 
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After  the  war  he  was  made  assistant  commissioner  for  Mississippi  to  care  for 
and  protect  the  freedmen  of  the  Southern  States.  In  May,  1866,  he  was  assistant 
adjutant-general  to  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  in  Washington.  He  held  that  position  until  January,  1867,  when  he 
retired  from  the  army  and  returned  once  more  to  civil  life.  He  started  again  in 
the  iron  business  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Gen.  M.  Churchill  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  he  at  once  began  a  successful  commercial  career.  In  1872  he 
was  chosen  by  Gov.  William  Dennison  to  go  to  Columbus  and  take  charge  of 
contracts,  operating  and  managing  the  rolling  mills  and  blast  furnaces  there. 
In  a  few  years'  time  he  was  a  leader  in  the  city  government,  a  banker,  and  a 
large  manufacturer  in  Columbus.  He  also  found  time  to  interest  himself  in 
mining,  and  he  did  noble  work  in  extending  and  developing  the  coal  and  iron 
properties  in  the  Hocking  Valley. 

In  1878  another  phase  of  his  varied  career  developed  itself ;  that  was  his  rail- 
road interests.  He  joined  a  large  syndicate  to  build  railroads  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  he  soon  became  a  power  in  the  railroad  world.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  contracted  to  build  the  Nickel  Plate.  He  built  the  Ohio  Central  1 
from  Toledo  to  Charleston,  and  the  roads  from  Columbus  to  Toledo,  Columbus 
to  Gallipolis,  to  Springfield  and  Pomeroy ;  also  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and 
other  lines.  He  became  president  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
the  Knoxville  and  Ohio,  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  lines.  He  controlled 
at  one  time  over  two  thousand  miles  of  road  in  the  South ;  he  was  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  and  the  Alabama  Grand  Southern,  a  director  in  Rich- 
mond and  Danville,  the  Georgia  Central,  and  the  Richmond  and  West  Point 
Terminal  systems.    He  also  reorganized  the  Southern  Railway  Company. 

In  1 88 1  he  came  to  New  York  City,  and  he  even  increased  his  active  busi- 
ness life.  He  was  the  leading  contractor  for  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  He  was  a 
director  of -the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  he  built  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  becoming  president  of  that  corporation.  He  became  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the  American  Straw  Board 
Company,  also  director  of  the  Texas  Pacific,  New  York  and  New  England,  the 
vSouthern  Railway  Company,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
National  Linseed  Oil  Company.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  the  Manhattan  and  Metropolitan  trust  companies,  and  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

He  belongs  to  a  number  of  clubs  and  social  organizations,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  since  1885,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Republican,  Riding, 
Lawyers',  New  York  and  Atlantic  Yacht,  the  Adirondack  League,  the  Ardsley 
Casino,  and  the  Knollwood  Country  clubs,  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Ohio  and  Southern  Soci- 
eties, the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the  Lafayette  Post  G.  A.  R.  He  resides  at  No.  17 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street. 
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HENRY  GRAHAM  THOMPSON. 


N  the  history  of  New  England  the  name  of  Thompson  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  Representatives  of  the  family  fought  in  the 
colonial  wars  for  the  freedom  of  America,  and  many  prominent 
merchants  and  citizens  bear  the  name,  which  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York.  The  family  came  to  America  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Matthew  Thompson,  grandfather  of 
Henry  Graham  Thompson,  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War 
of  1812. 

Henry  Graham  Thompson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of  Orrin 
Thompson  and  Love  Lusk.  Orrin  Thompson  was  the  leading  citizen  of  Thomp- 
sonville,  Conn.  He  was  the  father  of  the  carpet  trade  in  America,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  firm  of  Thompson  &  Company,  which  is  now  the  Hartford 
Carpet  Company.  He  was  an  able,  energetic,  and  enterprising  man,  and  died  in 
1892.  Henry  Graham  Thompson,  his  son,  was  born  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  October 
13,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  when  quite  a  youth  began 
his  business  career  with  his  father  in  the  factory  at  Thompson ville.  In  1853 
Mr.  Thompson  came  to  New  York  and  was  agent  for  the  New  Hartford  Com- 
pany on  Spruce  Street,  which  had  been  organized  to  operate  the  mills  of  Thomp- 
son &  Company,  at  Thompsonville.  In  1870  he  retired  from  the  carpet  business 
and  founded  a  factory  at  New  Haven  for  the  manufacture  of  book  machinery 
and  metal  cutting,  saws,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  Mr.  Thompson  is  still  the  leading  spirit  and 
prime  mover  of  the  great  saw  works,  and  he  is  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  New  Haven.  In  1845  he  married  Louisa  Horatio,  daughter  of  Chaun- 
cey  Barnard,  of  vSouth  Carolina,  and  has  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son,  Arthur  G.  Thompson,  is  manager  of  the  Now  York  branch 
of  the  business;  Harry  Grant  is  with  his  father  in  New  Haven,  and  John  Henry 
is  a  prominent  commission  merchant  in  Denver,  Col.  Two  of  the  daughters  are 
married.  Mr.  Thompson  resides  at  Morningside,  Milford,  on  the  Sound,  and 
has  a  picturesque  estate,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  His  life  has  been  entirely 
taken  up  with  his  business  affairs,  and  he  has  had  little  time  for  social  duties 
and  club  life.  He  is,  however,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  having  joined  that  organization  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  peril  and  danger, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  for  all  good  men  to  do  something  to  help  the  country 
during  the  greatest  crisis  of  its  existence. 


Enyrav^d  by  J.  K.  C amp b ell.  l^  Y. 
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FRANK  TILFORD. 


LUB  men,  like  their  fellows,  differ  in  nature,  and  therefore  in 
popularity.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  Frank  Tilford,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Park  &  Tilford.  Of  him  it  may  be  truthfully  said  he  stands 
high  among  his  brother  members  of  the  Union  League,  a  type 
of  all  that  is  lovable,  generous,  and  fair-minded.  Like  his 
father,  the  lamented  John  Mason  Tilford,  he  has  won  his  spurs 
in  mercantile  life  by  unremitting  devotion  to  duty,  in  season  and  out,  aptly  illus- 
trating the  advantages  of  personal  merit  and  amiable  disposition.  Men,  how- 
ever well-born,  do  not  always  realize  the  fond  expectations  of  their  friends,  but, 
as  Mr.  Tilford  shows,  now  and  then  the  unexpected  happens,  and  the  son  honors 
his  father  by  repeating  his  virtues  and  perpetuating  his  name  in  the  circles 
where  success  has  perched  on  his  banner.  Such,  we  are  pleased  to  recognize,  is 
the  case  with  Frank  Tilford,  who,  owing  much  to  the  example  and  precepts  of 
his  honored  father,  has  evinced  in  his  own  life,  walk,  and  conversation  his  pro- 
found sense  of  the  proprieties  and  obligations  imposed  on  men  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion by  the  inexorable  laws  of  modern  life.  To  such  as  he,  clubs  and  kindred 
organizations  owe  their  influence  and,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  their  life.  No  man 
doubts  the  status  of  the  Union  League  Club,  yet  who  can  deny  that  it  owes  that 
standing  to  the  men  who  are  its  members,  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  flag, 
and  their  individual  character?  Among  them  stands  conspicuous  Frank  Tilford, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Frank  Tilford,  one  of  the  great  merchants  of  New  York,  and  otherwise  hon- 
orably distinguished  among  his  fellow-citizens,  is  almost  a  young  man  still,  not- 
withstanding his  high  position  and  multiform  achievements.  Born  in  New  York 
City  in  1852,  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  the  metropolis, 
attending  subsequently  the  Mount  Washington  Collegiate  Institute.  A  uni- 
versity training  and  professional  study  might  easily  have  followed  had  his  taste 
or  inclination  led  that  way ;  but  strong  commercial  proclivities  were  a  part  of  his 
birthright,  and  it  seemed  unwise  to  thwart  the  obvious  will  of  nature.  His 
father,  the  late  John  M.  Tilford,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  grocery 
house  of  Park  &  Tilford,  was  willing  enough  to  have  him  choose  a  business 
career,  and  took  him  into  his  own  establishment  as  the  best  means  of  making  a 
start. 

By  October,  1873,  when  the  house  opened  a  store  at  Thirty-eighth  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  he  had  tested  and  proved  his  worth  in  every  department  of 
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the  business,  and  the  firm  felt  justified  in  giving  him  charge  of  the  new  uptown 
establishment.  He  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  was  amply  able  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  position.  Since 
then  he  has  been  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  management  of  the 
concern.  The  business  became  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  but  the  limit  of  growth  has  continually  receded,  and  by  1890  the  transac- 
tions of  the  concern  had  reached  such  volume  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  incor- 
porate the  business.  In  October,  1890,  accordingly,  a  close  stock  corporation 
was  formed,  with  John  M.  Tilford  as  vice-president.  On  his  death  in  January, 
1891,  Frank  Tilford  was  elected  to  the  office,  which  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Tilford 's  connection  with  the  great  grocery  has  naturally  been  his  chief 
business  interest;  but  he  has  been  active  in  other  directions  as  well.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  a  director  in  the  Sixth  National  Bank,  becoming  thus  the  young- 
est bank  director  in  the  city  at  that  time.  He  retained  the  office  for  about  ten 
years,  or  until  the  death  of  Francis  Leland,  the  president  of  the  bank.  In  1885 
he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  North  River  Savings  Bank  ;  and  in  1889  he  organ- 
ized, with  George  G.  Haven,  the  Bank  of  New  Amsterdam,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president  from  the  beginning,  until  June  30,  1896,  when  he  was  elected  its 
president.  Joining  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  1876,  Mr.  Tilford  interested 
himself  actively  in  the  realty  of  Harlem  and  the  west-side  uptown  district.  His 
operations  were  conducted  prudently  and  sagaciously,  and  met  with  substantial 
success. 

His  grocery,  banking,  and  real-estate  interests,  vast  as  they  are,  are  not 
sufficient  to  exhaust  entirely  Mr.  Tilford's  energy.  He  is  largely  interested  in 
gas  matters,  being  president  of  the  New  York  and  Queens  Gas  and  Electric 
Company;  also  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Gas  Light  Company,  and  a 
director  in  many  gas  and  electric  companies  throughout  the  country ;  also  trustee 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  a  director 
in  many  of  the  powerful  corporations  of  New  York  City,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Grant  Monument  Association,  he 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  success  of  that  movement.  His  principal 
clubs  are  the  Union  League,  Colonial,  Republican,  Lotos,  New  York  Athletic 
and  Yacht  clubs. 
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JOHN  STRINGER  TILNEY. 


HERE  are  few  Americans  who  can  boast  of  prouder  lineage  than 
the  members  of  the  Tilney  family,  which  can  be  traced  back 
beyond  the  days  of  William  the  Norman  and  which  settled  in 
this  country  about  1630.  The  present  representative  of  the 
family  is  John  Stringer  Tilney,  a  retired  banker  and  a  resident 
of  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Tilney  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  since  1869. 

The  Tilney  family  is  of  ancient  Norman  origin,  and  it  eventually  derived  its 
name  from  the  old  town  of  Tilney,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  and  it 
has  for  centuries  held  "one  of  ye  moste  anciente  of  Knight's  Degrees  in  Eng- 
land." Frodo,  the  Norman  representative  of  the  family,  came  to  England  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  ultimately  held  lordships  in  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk and  Bury  Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  His  brother  Baldwin  became  third 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Frodo's  eldest  son,  Alan  de  Til- 
ney, was  prominent  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  later  Elizabeth  Tilney,  widow 
of  Lord  John  Boucher,  married  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of  Surrey ;  she 
was  grandmother  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry  VIH.'s  second  wife,  and  great-grand- 
mother of  "good  Queen  Bess*."  The  second  wife  of  Thomas  Howard  was  Agnes 
Tilney,  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Tilney.  Agnes  was  grandmother  of  Katherine 
Howard. 

The  American  pioneer  of  the  Tilney  family  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Tilney,  who  came  here  about  1640  and  settled  in  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  in 
1644.  He  died  in  1701.  His  great-grandson,  Hezekiah,  settled  near  Berlin, 
Md,,  in  1740,  and  Jonathan  Tilney,  his  son,  moved  near  Milton,  Sussex  County, 
Del.,  about  1800,  and  it  is  from  this  branch  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
descended.  Jonathan  left  one  son,  and  he  was  the  father  of  John  and  Stringer. 
Robert  W.,  the  son  of  Stringer,  settled  in  Millsboro  and  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Peter  Jefferson  and  a  relative  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  eldest  son  of  Robert 
W.  and  Mary  is  John  Stringer  Tilney,  who  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Dela- 
ware, on  July  II,  1836.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  when 
only  sixteen  years  old  he  started  his  business  life.  His  first  venture  was  as  a 
clerk  in  a  wholesale  manufacturing  and  jobbing  house  in  Philadelphia.  He 
stopped  in  the  Quaker  City  until  1861,  when  he  went  back  to  Delaware  and 
opened  a  country  store  on  his  own  account.  After  a  successful  business  for  two 
years  and  a  half  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  bought  out  the  business  of 
Peter  Tevick,  on  Fourth  and  Market  streets.    After  two  years  and  a  half  he 
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became  sick  from  overwork  and  took  a  year's  rest  to  recuperate.  Then  he 
returned  to  business  with  renewed  vigor  and  made  New  York  the  field  of  his 
labor  and  successes.  He  founded  the  white-goods  house  of  Tufts,  Tilney  & 
Company,  on  Broadway,  and  he  retired  from  that  business  in  January,  1870.  In 
187 1  he  formed  the  firm  of  Merrill,  Tilney  &  Company,  bankers  and  brokers, 
on  Wall  Street,  and  he  carried  it  on  successfully  until  1874,  when  Mr.  Merrill 
retired,  and  the  house  became  John  S.  Tilney  &  Company,  which  remained  a 
successful  house  in  Wall  Street  until  1882,  when  Mr.  Tilney  retired  from  busi- 
ness altogether. 

Mr.  Tilney  married  twice.  In  1870  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  H.  Garner, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  became  his  wife,  and  there  were  three  children.  In  1878  he 
took  for  his  second  wife  Georgina  Esther,  daughter  of  Israel  Sheldon,  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  by  her  he  had  four  children.  He  resides  in  Orange.  Besides  the 
Union  League,  he  belongs  to  the  following  clubs  and  social  organizations :  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Grolier,  Down  Town,  Essex  County  Club  of 
Newark,  the  Metropolitan  at  Washington,  the  Nyasset  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  the  Cape  Charles  Club,  and  the  Venture  Company,  a  shoot- 
ing coterie. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TRACY. 


ENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TRACY  was  born  April  26,  1830,  in 
his  father's  farmhouse  in  Oswego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Tracy,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  18 12,  and 
his  grandfather,  Thomas  Tracy,  settled  in  Tioga  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  having  moved  his  home  from  New  England. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Oswego 
Academy,  and  after  studying  law  with  Davis  &  Warner,  of 
Oswego,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  has  been  active 
in  politics  all  his  life,  serving  as  a  delegate  in  county  conventions  when  he  was 
only  eighteen.  He  was  then  a  Free  Soiler.  In  1853  he  was  elected,  as  a  Whig, 
as  district  attorney  of  Tioga  County,  though  the  rest  of  the  Whig  ticket  was 
badly  defeated.  He  then  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  was  re-elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1856.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
Assemblyman  and  became  chairman  of  the  Republican  caucus. 

In  1862  he  raised  a  full  regiment  of  volunteers,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  New  York,  and  was  made  its  colonel.  He  then  raised  another  regiment, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New  York,  and  asked  for  authority  to  raise 
a  third.  This  was  not  granted.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Civil  War  under 
General  Burnside,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  rallied  his  regiment,  as 
the  men  were  giving  way,  and  led  them  some  distance  into  the  enemy's  lines. 

His  health  failed,  and  he  resigned  soon  after  this,  but  entered  the  service 
again  a  few  months  later  as  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
New  York  Volunteers.  He  commanded  the  Elmira  post  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet. 

In  1865  he  entered  the  law  firm  of  Benedict,  Burr  &  Benedict  in  New  York, 
and  in  1866  removed  his  family  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  still  resides,  though  he 
has  retained  and  carried  on  his  Oswego  farm.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  and  his  active  work 
effected  great  reforms  in  the  revenue  collections,  procuring  the  conviction  of  the 
United  States  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  several  other  persons  for 
defrauding  the  Government.  He  drew  up  the  outlines  of  an  internal  revenue 
law  which  was  enacted  in  1868,  and  which  is  substantially  the  law  in  force 
to-day.    In  1873  he  resigned  his  office  and  went  abroad  for  some  months. 

Then,  renewing  his  private  practice,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  bar.    In  1 881  he  was  appointed  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
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Judge  Andrews  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  who  had  been  made  chief  judge.  He 
served  with  distinction,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  again  visited  Europe  for  his 
health.  After  a  rest  of  some  months  he  once  more  took  up  his  private  practice, 
continuing  in  it  until  1889. 

He  was  always  active  in  politics,  and,  with  Gen.  James  Jourdan  and  Silas  B. 
Dutcher,  practically  controlled  the  Republican  party  in  Kings  County.  In  1881 
he  saved  a  doubtful  and  very  important  election  by  himself  accepting  the  regular 
nomination  for  the  mayoralty  and  then  resigning  in  favor  of  Seth  Low.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1882,  but  was  defeated  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Folger  ticket. 

In  1889  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a  member  of  President 
Harrison's  cabinet,  and  his  services  in  that  capacity  are  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  was,  beyond  question,  owing  largely  to  his  efforts  that 
the  navy  reached  that  condition  of  splendid  efficiency  which  startled  the  world 
in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  Harrison  administration  he  again  resumed  his  private 
practice  in  New  York,  and  has  continued  in  it  to  the  present  time.  Each  year 
adds  to  his  fame  as  a  lawyer,  and  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  he  has  few  peers 
in  his  profession  to-day. 

His  last  important  public  service  was  rendered  in  1895,  when  he  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  to  draft  the  charter 
of  the  Greater  New  York  City. 

General  Tracy  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  also 
belongs  to  numerous  other  organizations.  He  was  at  one  time  a  noted  breeder 
of  trotting  horses  and  was  proprietor  of  the  famous  Marshland  stud.  He  gave 
this  up,  however,  after  a  few  years. 


DAVID  WEBSTER,  M.D. 


AVID  WEBSTER,  one  of  the  best-known  oculists  of  New  York 
City,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  King's  County,  Nova  Scotia,  July 
1 6,  1842.  His  direct  ancestor  was  John  Webster,  governor  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  pioneer  ancestor  of  a  large  number  of  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished American  citizens.  Dr.  Webster's  mother  came  from 
a  good  old  Canadian  family.  She  was  Hepzibah  Pearson,  first 
cousin  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Canadian  high  commissioner.  Young  David 
was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  his  education  was  very  precarious ;  it  was  limited  to 
the  primitive  custom  of  driving  in  knowledge  with  cane  or  ruler.  But  David 
Webster  was  a  knowledge-seeker.  He  appreciated  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  he  studied  at  all  hours  when  he  was  not  working.  He  haunted  the  night 
schools,  and  he  retained  what  he  learned.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  license  to  teach,  and  soon  after  he  won  a  first-class 
diploma  from  the  normal  school.  Then  he  taught  school  in  various  places  for 
six  years.  Meanwhile  he  went  on  adding  to  his  own  store  of  knowledge.  In 
1868  he  got  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  and  one  year  after  he  was  house  surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital. 

In  1 87 1  he  was  appointed  as  house  surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  and  he  continued  there  for  two  years.  He  then  branched  off  to  gen- 
eral medicine  and  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Rea  Agnew,  one  of  the 
largest  practitioners  in  the  city.  Dr.  Webster  soon  mastered  all  the  difficulties 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  in  New  York.  His  specialty,  how- 
ever, is  ophthalmology.  He  is  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  and  the  Dartford  Medical  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  also  house 
surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  consulting  ophthalmologist  to 
the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  the  Hackensack  Hospital,  the  Pater- 
son  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  House  of  Mercy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Society  and  the  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society, 
having  been  president  of  the  latter  institution  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Webster  has  made  himself  famous  and  wealthy,  entirely  through  his 
individual  efforts  and  his  determined  search  after  knowledge.  When  he  wanted 
to  conquer  anything,  he  learned  it  thoroughly  and  easily  mastered  it.  His  prac- 
tice is  large,  and  his  ability  is  acknowledged  by  the  profession  generally  and 
amply  proved  by  his  appointment  to  so  many  beneficial  institutions.    He  is  a 
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member  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  and  Otological  Society,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  and  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  He  resides  at  327  Madison  Avenue  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  since  1889. 
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WILLIAM  A.  WHEELCXK, 


IFTY-FIVE  years  after  his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1843, 
William  A.  Wheelock  was  elected  president  of  the  council  of 
his  alma  mater,  the  New  York  University.  Among  the  many 
honors  Mr.  Wheelock  has  had  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  his  business  associates,  this  evidence  of  confidence, 
respect,  and  esteem  stands  pre-eminent.  As  a  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  grammar  department  of  the 
university  for  two  years.  Like  many  of  our  noted  fellow-citizens,  like  a  majority 
of  his  distinguished  fellow-members  in  the  Union  League  Club,  young  Wheelock 
supported  himself  in  his  early  years,  teaching  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  while  attending  to  his  college  studies  and  duties  at  other  times.  He 
was  but  eighteen  when  he  was  graduated,  and  immediately  entered  a  business 
life.  Intelligent  industry  served  him  well.  Let's  look  at  it  a  moment.  The 
son  of  Joseph  and  Amelia  Ames  Wheelock,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March 
23,  1825,  graduated  from  the  university  when  he  was  but  eighteen,  a  partner  in 
his  employer's  firm  in  1850,  and  a  retired  merchant  in  1862,  is  the  story  of  an 
active  and  successful  career,  which,  if  it  were  closed  with  that  sentence,  might 
well  serve  as  a  text  for  the  young  and  an  inspiration  for  the  ambitious. 

While  in  business  as  partner  in  the  old  well-known  firm  of  Merritt,  Ely  & 
Company,  he  resided  for  several  years,  from  1850  to  1855,  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  in  1850  that  in  this  same  house  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde  served 
for  two  years  as  clerk.  Since  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the  bank  he  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  and  finance  committee,  and  also  to  the  American  Surety 
Company.  He  has  been  chairman  of  its  executive  committee  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company ;  president  for  many  years  of  the  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Institute.  He  has  resided  for  forty  years  in  Audubon  Park  and  Washington 
Heights,  where  he  has  large  real-estate  interests.  Mr.  Wheelock,  having  accumu- 
lated a  large  personal  property  and  being  a  trustee  for  several  estates,  was  nat- 
urally thrown  into  a  wider  circle  of  financial  interests  than  that  in  which  mer- 
chants ordinarily  move.  Two  years  was  a  long  period  for  so  active  an  individual, 
so  pronounced  a  personality,  to  rest.  The  recuperation  sought  soon  came,  and, 
being  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  National  Bank  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  he  entered  the  board  of  direction,  and  in  June,  1866,  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  bank,  with  all  the  responsibilities  and  delicate  duties  which 
pertain  to  that  high  office. 
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Although  the  name  of  William  A.  Wheelock  is  familiar  to  merchants,  to 
bankers,  and  to  realms  of  benevolence,  it  is  perhaps  better  appreciated  in  church 
circles,  where  it  is  a  synonym  for  Christian  charity  and  unstained  integrity. 
One  would  not  speak  of  him  as  a  "club  man  "  distinctively,  for,  although  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Lawyers'  Club,  and  the  New  England  Soci- 
ety, and  although  in  each  of  these  organizations  he  is  highly  esteemed  and  uni- 
versally respected,  he  has  but  little  time  in  which  to  frequent  the  clubs,  and  only 
in  their  social  sense  do  they  appeal  to  him.  This  can  hardly  be  said  in  reference 
to  his  membership  in  the  Union  League  Club,  of  which  he  is  an  old  and  honored 
member.  The  distinctly  patriotic  character  of  the  Union  League  naturally 
appealed  to  a  man  so  intensely  American  as  Mr.  Wheelock.  In  all  its  national 
and  patriotic  demonstrations  the  Union  League  has  found  Member  Wheelock 
pronounced  and  helpful  in  advocacy  and  achievement.  The  late  Dr.  John 
Hall,  the  lamented  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  found  in 
Mr.  Wheelock  one  of  his  warmest  and  most  trusted  confidants.  For  more  than 
thirty-five  years  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  only 
son,  Dr.  William  E.  Wheelock,  married  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 

An  interesting  incident  in  Mr.  Wheelock's  life,  growing  out  of  his  college 
days,  with  all  that  that  phrase  suggests  to  studious  men,  is  the  class  dinner 
which  the  university  men  of  1843  have  enjoyed  together,  never  once  omitting  it 
in  fifty-five  years.  These  reunions  and  dinners  are  looked  forward  to  by  Mr. 
Wheelock  and  his  fellow-members  with  a  zest  and  an  appetite  born  of  a  half- 
century's  friendship,  with  its  cemented  and  unbreakable  bond.  Death  alone  has 
had  power  to  diminish  the  annual  attendance.  At  the  present  writing  there  are 
but  ten  or  eleven  members  living,  but  so  long  as  any  remain  the  annual  custom 
will  be  observed.  When  all  are  gone  but  one,  he  will  present  to  the  university 
a  book  in  which  the  minutes  of  all  the  class  reunions  have  been  kept  and  in 
which  will  be  shown  a  portrait  of  every  member.  None  but  men  of  sentiment 
would  think  of  such  a  habit,  none  but  men  of  character  could  afford  to  look  into 
each  other's  eyes  at  a  yearly  dinner  such  as  that.  Simple  as  it  may  seem,  it 
nevertheless  affords  a  key  to  the  character  of  one  of  New  York's  most  estimable 
citizens,  one  of  the  Union  League's  most  patriotic  members,  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  that  the  young  and  the  unsuccessful  and  the  needy  have  ever  known. 


GEORGE  THOMSON  WILSON. 


HE  younger  blood  of  a  great  organization  like  the  Union  League 
Club  is  the  most  important  requisite  to  perpetuate  its  glories 
and  to  hand  its  historical  reminiscences  down  to  the  good 
Republicans  of  the  near  future.  The  Union  League  is  rich  in 
its  new  blood,  and  there  are  very  many  promising  new  members 
who  are  sure  to  be  heard  of  within  the  next  decade,  to  add  to 
the  already  long  list  of  famous  men  who  are  already  enrolled 
on  its  archives.  Prominent  among  these  is  George  Thomson  Wilson,  who  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  risen  from  office-boy  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  to  be  its  third  vice-president,  and  one  of  its  most  capable  and  honored 
sons.  His  career  reads  like  a  romance  of  the  days  of  "Dick  Whittington,"  and 
is  an  object-lesson  for  every  boy  in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  New  York  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  1859.  He 
comes  from  that  sturdy  old  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  has  already  done  so  much 
to  consolidate  the  great  American  nationality,  and  which  is  the  representation  of 
sturdiness,  thriftiness,  honesty,  and  perseverance.  The  boy  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools,  and  he  was  a  student  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
when,  in  1875,  he  read  an  advertisement  for  an  office-boy  in  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  the  youngster  started  off  and  applied  for  the  position.  He 
answered  all  questions  in  a  manly,  straightforward  manner,  made  a  favorable 
impression,  and  got  the  situation.  He  began  his  business  life  with  a  determina- 
tion to  work  his  way  to  the  top,  and,  although  it  is  now  just  twenty-five  years 
since  he  started,  he  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  way  up  the  ladder,  and  is  sure  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambitions  before  he  has  passed  middle  age.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  fortunate,  but  his  success  has  been  mainly  through  his  industry  and 
the  faculty  of  making  a  good  impression  upon  his  superiors.  A  few  years  after 
he  had  been  in  the  Equitable  Society  he  was  appointed  stenographer  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  now  president,  James  W.  Alexander;  then  became  his  private 
secretary ;  and  the  one-time  office-boy  became  a  factor  in  the  executive  in  one  of 
New  York's  greatest  institutions.  His  progress  from  that  time  was  rapid  and 
well  deserved.  He  displayed  splendid  qualities,  great  adaptability,  and  stubborn 
faithfulness.  He  went  through  successively  the  positions  of  general  executive 
clerk,  second  assistant  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  until  in  February,  1895, 
his  chiefs,  appreciating  his  sterling  qualities,  elected  him  to  the  high  office  of 
fourth  vice-president,  and  on  the  death  of  President  Hyde  he  was  advanced  to 
third  vice-president,  in  May,  1899. 
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Mr.  Wilson  has  always  been  identified  with  the  executive  department  of  the 
society,  and  has  had  the  management  of  the  foreign  branch  of  the  business.  In 
fact,  he  is  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  agencies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
half-fledged  college  boy,  with  his  great  ambition,  has  become  a  leader  of  men; 
he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  advantages  of  education ;  he  did  not  neglect  his 
books  when  he  was  running  errands,  but  he  pursued  his  studies  at  night,  and  he 
gradually  fitted  himself  for  the  high  positions  he  was  destined  to  fill.  He  suc- 
ceeded with  his  studies  as  he  had  in  his  business.  He  became  an  enlightened 
and  cultured  gentleman,  and  as  an  example  of  the  appreciation  which  was  his 
just  due  in  the  fields  of  knowledge,  in  1892,  the  faculty  of  Princeton  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr.  Wilson's  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  a  shining  example  to  be  held  up  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica for  generations  to  come. 


HENRY  BRAMBLE  WILSON. 


R.  HENRY  BRAMBLE  WILSON  was  born  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
in  1847.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  noted 
Falconer  family,  of  Scotland.  Alexander  Falconer,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  sought  refuge  in  this  country 
because  of  his  participation  in  the  unsuccessful  Scotch  Rebel- 
lion, and  founded  what  is  since  known  as  the  Faulkner  branch 
of  the  family,  which  lived  in  Virginia,  where,  at  Martinsburg, 
Mr.  Wilson's  father  was  born  in  18 12,  and  who,  when  a  boy,  came  to  Ohio,  set- 
tling at  Zanesville.  On  the  mother's  side,  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  Poe  family 
which  became  prominent  in  the  settlement  wars,  and  was  famous  for  deeds  of 
courage  and  romance,  one  often  quoted  being  the  conflict  between  Adam  Poe 
and  the  Indian  chief,  Big  Foot,  which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  events  of 
the  Indian  war  annals. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  six  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Iron  ton,  Ohio. 
There  he  entered  the  public  schools  and  remained  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  employed  in  the  Second  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
made  assistant  cashier  in  187 1.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  which  was  then  one  of  the  leading  banking  institutions 
of  southern  Ohio.  While  he  was  with  this  bank  Mr.  Wilson  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  successful  business  career.  A  political  career  was  also  open  to  him, 
but,  although  he  has  been  a  lifelong  Republican  and  an  active  worker  at  prima- 
ries and  conventions,  he  has  steadily  refused  offers  of  political  preferment.  At 
one  time  he  was  urged  by  some  of  the  leading  bankers  of  Cincinnati  to  become 
their  candidate  for  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
could  have  had  the  position,  for  he  was  widely  and  favorably  known  among 
bankers  generally,  but  he  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented.  He  was 
also  urged  to  accept  a  nomination  for  Congress  with  a  certainty  of  election,  but 
he  refused  on  account  of  his  business  interests.  He  was  a  member  of  Governor 
Foraker's  staff  during  the  latter's  second  term  of  office,  but  with  that  exception 
he  has  never  occupied  any  political  office.  His  business  was  even  then  of  large 
and  growing  importance.  While  he  was  still  with  the  First  National  Bank  he 
became  interested  with  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin,  who  is  still  his  partner,  in  the 
business  of  purchasing  and  leasing  gas  properties  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Beginning  with  one  or  two  investments  of  this  character,  he  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  the  details  of  an  intricate  and  increasing  business,  and  in  1891 
the  firm  of  McMillin  &  Wilson  found  it  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  in  the  prose- 
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cution  of  their  large  enterprises  to  remove  to  New  York  as  the  financial  centre 
of  the  country. 

In  1 87 1  Mr.  Wilson  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Willard,  daughter  of  James  O. 
Willard,  one  of  the  leading  iron  operators  of  southern  Ohio,  who  was  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  famous  Iron  Bank.  Of  this  union  there  were  four 
daughters,  of  whom  three  survive.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  37  West 
Eighty-sixth  Street,  where  Mr.  Wilson  built  a  home  to  satisfy  his  own  require- 
ments. He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  art,  and  is  known  as  a  discriminating  col- 
lector and  liberal  purchaser,  so  that  his  home  is  rarely  beautiful  by  reason  of  its 
art  treasures. 

He  is  a  member  of  numerous  clubs  and  societies  aside  from  his  Union 
League  Club  membership.  Among  these  are  the  Colonial,  Lawyers',  Army  and 
Navy,  and  Lotos  clubs,  the  Ohio  Society,  the  Ardsley,  the  Municipal  Art  League, 
the  Sculptors'  Society,  and  various  other  art  associations. 


CHARLES  HENRY  ZEHNDER. 


HARLES  HENRY  ZEHNDER  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but 
he  is  descended  from  that  fine  old  German  ancestry  which  has 
done  so  much  in  all  ages  in  every  country  to  found  distinguished 
nationalities  and  races  of  men  which  are  bound  to  become  rulers 
among  their  fellows.  His  grandmother  on  his  father's  side 
came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  Mainz,  a  thriving  town  in  Germany,  and  his  grandfather 
fought  for  Napoleon  in  his  many  battles  through  the  Peninsular  War.  On  the 
maternal  side  Mr.  Zehnder  is  proud  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  who  was 
Samuel  Finlay,  the  first  president  of  Princeton  College,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  distinction  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Zehnder  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  April  i6,  1856,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  1879,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  he  became  connected  with  the  Jackson  &  Woodin  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Berwick,  Pa.,  car  builders  and  iron  manufacturers  in  a 
large  way  of  business.  He  soon  began  to  make  himself  valuable  to  the 
firm,  and  he  steadily  and  gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  the  corporation. 
He  was  secretary,  superintendent,  vice-president,  and  general  manager,  and 
then  president. 

For  eighteen  years  he  worked  hard  for  the  benefit  of  the  Berwick  Company, 
and  in  1896  he  resigned  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives,  mining  machinery,  stationary  engines,  and  machinery,  with  works 
at  Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre. 

In  1880  Mr.  Zehnder  married  Rosalie  G.  Hicks,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
has  two  daughters,  aged  respectively  eighteen  and  eleven  years.  His  legal  resi- 
dence, whence  he  votes  a  straight  Republican  ticket,  is  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  he 
owns  a  country  home  at  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  where  he  spends  the  summer  from 
May  to  November.  Notwithstanding  his  great  business  responsibilities,  Mr. 
Zehnder  enjoys  himself  greatly  in  social  circles.  He  is  a  genial  and  hospitable 
host  and  an  active  member  of  many  clubs  and  organizations.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  since  1898,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Engineers', 
Lawyers',  the  New  York  Athletic,  and  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Deal  (New  Jersey),  Golf  Club,  the  Scranton  Club,  and  the  Country  Club  of 
Scranton. 


